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THE OUT-DOOR GIRL. 
| AINTY as a sunbeam, royal as a rose, 

How the Out-door Maiden in her beauty glows! 
Eyes like morning dewdrops; cheeks like evening fire; 
Voice like liquid rapture of the suurise choir. 

Round of limb, and supple—strength allied with grace; 


Sparkle of health’s rubies in her winsome face 
How she seems to queen it over all the land 
With the witching magic of her slender hand! 
Juno in her chariot drawn by peacocks gay; 


Aphrodite rising cloudlike from the spray— 

Goddesses outrivalled! Now the poets kneel 

To the charm of Beauty pedalling a wheel. 

Womanhood supernal—beauty at its height— 

Hail the Out-door Maiden, vision of delight! 

Spin and flash and glitter, steed of burnished thews; 

Thus through woman's life-blood God the race renews! 
James BucKHAM. 


EQUAL POWER. 


\ HETHER women ever have a vote to cast in muni- 

cipal and other concerns or not, they will always 
have an abiding interest in them. And every woman who 
has a son, or ove loved as a son, owes it to him, as a duty 
not to be evaded, that her interest in them shall be made 
an intelligent one 

She cannot have this intelligent interest without atten- 
tion and study, without reading serious reviews and more 
than one newspaper, and so keeping herself fully informed 
of current events, and able to draw deductions and make 
conclusions. She must acquaint herself with the course 


of public opinion, must Know what goes on in the wider 
world, and what goes on in the smaller world, too. She 
must not shrink from knowledge of the affairs even of the 
purlieus of herown town because that knowledge is unplea 
sant. If such things are unpleasant to hear of and know 
about—to sully ber mind witb, as she may fear—they are by- 
and-by going to be ruinous to her boy. She need not wait, 


then, for permission to vote in the town and city elections; 
she can do the next best thing to voting an evil out of 
existence and secing that it goes by bringing up all her 
forces to work in other ways against the evil encamped in 
the place. She can not only, as she is doing frequently 
now, make places of resort that shall give entertainment 
which will rob the saloon and the pool-room of their com- 
pany, giving amusements that shal] be gay and at the same 
time innocent; establish coffee-rooms, reading-rooms, and 
similar agencies of the good that banishes evil from the 
infested quarters of the town; interest the police in her 
endeavors; even see to it that theatrical exhibitions of the 
better sort frequent the town, if it be large enough to 
patronize them sufficiently. But, besides all this, she can 
make herself so familiar with affairs that ber opinion shall 
cease to be something to laugh down the wind, and she 
shall be able to speak with authority and to command 
attention. Too often now the son, seeing his father’s 
contempt for only a woman's view of politics and the 
world's movement, apt hitherto to be narrow and ill-in- 
formed, shares the contempt, and feels himself outgrow- 
ing the feminine view, and claims rights and allowances 
and exculpations alien and abhorrent to her considerations 
of right, because he is a man, and knows men and life, and 
she is at best a woman, and ignorant of outer relations. 
When women, then, cease to occupy themselves exclu- 
sively with gossip and the novel and light literature in 
general, and make themselves able to discuss the great 
questions of the day, and to shed as much light on them 
as any other individual may do, they will without doubt 
regain something of the vast influence which the German 
women had in those old days which now we call barbar- 
ous, but when their words were held to be sacred as those 
of a priestess, and no tribe went to war but with their 
counsel and permission. 


THE OLD ACADEMY. 


DO not believe that there are many of us who can re- 

sist a reminiscence when an opportunity arises in which 
one may be indulged. I have met people, indeed, who 
have claimed that the real secret of Trilby’s popularity lay 
in the fact that the story was a reminiscence; that Du Mau- 
rier was as much under its spell as his readers were; that 
the ‘‘ Don't you remember?” of “ Ben Bolt” was the text 
of the whole, the refrain to which the story was attuned, 
and that such a refrain will touch the springs of feeling 
in every buman heart, as it set the chords in Du Maurier’s 
own to vibrating. (Some day, I think, I will make a col- 
lection of these ‘‘ real secrets” of Trildy’s charm, For 
multitude and variety they are like the interpretations of 
human life and destiny made by enthusiasts and reformers 
or founders of new sects. But the secret of charm is an 
inscrutable mystery to those who seek to fathom its spell 
with a conjecture, or to define its source with an explana- 
tion, and will forever elude them. Charm is a gift, not a 
formula.) 

I knew to-day that were .the Professor in his accus- 
tomed chair he would be sure, were the reopening of the 
old Academy of Music on Monday night touched upon, 
when Mr. Walter Damrosch brought out his German Opera 
Company there for the first time this season, to be in- 
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spired to recall the days of its past. Ten years have gone 
by since the curtain was rung down on the final - 
ance of the American Opera Company, after its short-lived 
career. Since that time Henry and Dr. McGlynn, 
with their political supporters, Denman Thompson and his 
farm hands, a host of acrobats and variety performers, have 
had the building to themselves. Its old glory has departed. 
The trend of fashion and public improvement has been 
away from its locality. ut I knew that the Professor 
would recall to us the days when Nilsson and Campanini 
were heard there, and Lohengrin was given, and ter 
sang in a way to melt every heart, while all the beauty and 
wealth of New York sat in the primitive boxes of that 
time. 

And I was quite right. The Professor was talking of it 
when I came in. I was just about to take a chair near 
his own, when Mrs. Jefferson rose impetuously and came 
toward me, drawing me aside with her extended hand. 

‘* You’re just the person I wanted to see,” she began. 
‘*Those lectures by Mrs. Arche in the mornings! hy, 
haven't you been there? People are wild about them. 
You must go. Every one was there. Shall I send youa 
ticket?” 

** What are they about?” I asked. 

‘Ob, everything you want to know! They are won- 
derful. You will ‘-e you? They are the best things 
given in New York. She's a genius.” 

I chanced to look over her shoulder, and caught sight of 
the Major’s niece smiling mischievously at me. “1 beard 
her,” she said, when firs. Jefferson had left me, as 
abruptly as she had joined me—‘‘I heard her. You know 
what she made me think of? Grandmamma’s story about 
the young girl who was so excited over the new clergy- 
man’s sermov. Don’t you remember it? Aunt Eleavor 
says she knew her. 1 suppose girls were more emotional 
then than now. This one, at any rate, came home one 
Sunday at noon and said she had heard, in the next vil- 
lage, the most wonderful sermon any man ever preached. 
‘What did he say? the family asked her. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know, I’m sure!’ she answered. ‘ But he was so eloquent, 
I felt myself shaking.’ * But what did he say?’ her father 
asked, with some decision. ‘How can I tell, papa?’ she 
said, lifting her pretty shoulders, and shutting her eyes so 
that her long black lashes lay over her cheeks—‘ how can 
I tell? Iam sure I don’t know; only he was so eloquent; 
and when he said **Mephibosheth” ’—here she opened 
her eyes, rolling them back in ecstasy—‘I thought I sbould 
faint!’” L. H. F. 


THE WASHINGTON LENT. 


W ASHINGTON’S brief opera season and the visits of 
Duse and Bernbardt have all been events of Lent, 
and the penitential season evidently put no hinderance 
upon full and brilliant attendances from that great self- 
elected and self-commissioned body known as society. 
Society makes a brilliant house, and with national cele 
rities and Presidential candidates scattered through the 
mass, a Washington audience is just a little different from 
one in any other city. Society lives on broader and more 
enerous lines bere than elsewhere, and in the great po- 
litical world everybody must know everybody, wants to 
know everybody, and at least gets to know many by the 
daily wood-cuts and the illustrated weeklies—humorous 
and otherwise. There is always the President to be looked 
for; for there is nothing corresponding to a royal box in 
any of the theatres at this capital of « simple republic, 
no fixed place for the great Executive; and the White 
House family may sit anywhere in the two tiers of loges 
in the new opera-house, and in times past have even occu- 
pied seats in the body of the house, enjoyed chat with 
their democratic neighbors, and held to the numbered 
checks for their seats—as they did before they were elect- 
ed. A Washington audience has therefore always to see 
if the President or his family is among them, and the 
selgneecly interchanges and the quae acquaintedness 
of those in the best seats give a pleasant atmosphere. 
Frevch is supposed to be quite the language of society, 
since society hus such opportunity of practice upon the 
often suffering members of the diplomatic corps, who 
lose so much of their anticipated practice in colloquial 
English here by having to be practised upon by ambitious 
beginners in colloquial French, and society could follow 
Bernhardt, or at least keep still and look the accomplish- 
ment. But Italian was beyond society’s customary exer- 
cise, and while Duse poured her torrents of words and 
delivered the long talks of Sudermann’s heroine, a gentle 
murmur of conversation took the place of the slow and 
other musical accompaniments that Duse will not permit. 
Duse maintained a social reserve unusual among foreign 
artists visiting this country, curious to be seen and make 
personal impression everywhere, and alert to the curious 
things in American life every commentator from Mrs. 
Trollope to Paul Bourget has written of. By one of the 
queer turns of metropolitan politics and unexpected am- 
bitions, Duse’s manager happens to be a member of Con- 
gress, but it is not known whether he tried to enlighten 
ron the freak and eccentric parts played by the other 
members of the great stock company with whieh he finds 
himself 2 the two seasons’ engagement in the Capitol 
building. This matter of a manager in Congress has af- 
forded many observers of social phenomena topic for talk; 
but never was Congress more theatrical, more sensational, 
more given to ranting and playing to the galleries, than 
in this winter of blood-and-thunder dramas, when Ven- 
ezuelan, Armenian, and Cuban, bond, silver, and tariff 
melodramas have held the national boards. ‘All the 
world’s a "—and Congress too, in these days. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution held an- 
other so-called ‘‘ Continental Congress” on the days be- 
fore Washington’s birthday, and virtually bad possession 
of the city. Although they excluded reporters from their 
sessions, the fullest accounts ap in print, and there 
was evidently enough revolutionary spirit in the body 
to furnish forth several South American republics. While 
individual Daughters deprecated the newspaper accounts 
as Nap = saps they generally followed such statements 
with their own accounts of reer tay? belly remark-* 
able that the reporters had missed. oblige did vot 
seem to weigh with these ladies of illustrious descent, 
and the disorder, the fierce parliamentary wrangles, and 
even malities, indulged in in the course of nominating 
and new officers were regrettable, when one con- 
siders that the assemblage at Washington represents the 
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wordy battle a small minority filibustered and reso’ to 
baffling tactics with a zeal and persistence the silver Sen- 
ators might envy. And then, r all the wordy sessions, 
the new President-General, Secretary-General, Treasurer- 
General, Historian, and Surgeon-General were elected with 
acclaims, the most bitter contestants became good friends 
again ; silver souvenir spoons were presented to the young- 
er Daughters who gave their services as ushers; and eac 

day to the last ed in a vista of teas and dinners and 
evening receptions. The social programme of the con- 
gress is becoming more important each year, and the en- 
tertainments by resident Daughters, visiting delegates, 
and chapters crowd the afternoon and evening hours. 
The religious services on Washington's birthday are «l- 
ways much appreciated, and attended by numbers of pa- 
triotic people who are not members of the associations 
inaugurating this church service to the memory of the 

hero. 


The existence of such societies, whose acknowledged 
purpose is to stimulate patriotism, could -never be needed 
more than now, nor the need of them be so borne in upon 
one elsewhere as here in Washington. Those serious folk 
who follow the course of legislation, and read the daily 
history of the country as it is made at the Capitol, are 
prone Goth pure patriotism never was at so low an ebb 
as now. The decay of statesmanship and the develop- 
ment of practical a afford topics for many phi- 
lippics and pessimist prophecies by earnest people in pri- 
vate life everywhere, and anything which may foster the 

oung ideals and stimulate unselfish love of country is to 

praised and urged on, The raising of the flag on pub- 
lic schools was a tangible evidence of the good these so- 
cieties could accomplish, and the general display of the 
national flag throughout the residence portion of the city 
on Washington's birthday was another indication of the 
growth of the patriotic sentiment. Even the Senate, 
which was regularly adjourned on this legal holiday, as- 
sembled for a little time to hear its presiding officer read 
Washington's farewell address. The junior society which 
the Daughters organized in February yee J school-chil- 
dren is a most — step, and one may look forward to 
higher standards in the next generation. 

he progress of society and the evolution of the new 
woman have brought it about that Lent seems very little 
observed at this end of the century. The bells ring at the 
matin and the vesper hours, and the churches are filled, 
but the gay world and the great world seem to continue 
their pleasures and vanities with little respite. 

Instead of the fasting it is the feasting time. Luncheons 
were never so numerous, dinners are past counting, while 
the teas go on as ever. Visiting continues, and women 
with visiting-lists of eight hundred or a thousand names 
strive by earnest card-carrying to make some impression 
on their debit lists. The morning lectures and readings 
are not as many as in other seasons, but the Lenten read- 
ing has this spring Leen elaborated into a considerable 
evening function. There are lectures on art, literature, 
and music of the conventional Lenten order, and also a 
course of afternoon lectures given by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, where all the route from Washington to 
Alaska, around its islands avd along its great river, is de- 
scribed by eight scientists, each of whom.is an expert in 
the section of country which he aims to describe and il- 
lustrate by lantern pictures. The particular lions féted 
this season by the Geographic Society are the members of 
the Venezuela Boundary Commission, in whose honor a 
large reception has been given. Otherwise the eminent 
scholars, diplomats, and jurists of that commission have 
not been paid any distinct social honors as a body, al- 
though private hospitalities have been lavished upon them 
individually. 

The winter has been so mild that crocuses bloomed at 
the end of February, the yellow jasmine showed its blos- 
soms, and trees began to bud, all to be nipped untimely in 
a sudden cold snap, and then to bravely bloom and bud 
again. The bicycle season will soon ve oda all the 
world will go awheel, if half what one is true of 
unexpected accessions to the practice classes at the old 
riding-academy—the bicycle most literally displacing the 
horse in this instance. The bicycle is long an admitted 
member of good society, and now comes into charitable 
associations, since races, and a general frolic on 
wheels by the pedallers of the smart set are being devised 
as a substitute for the usual ball or fair to gain money for 
a charity hospital. 
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The orchestral ponte or gee in the Brahms piece was 
most judiciously supplied, and it was evident that Mr. 
Joseffy had in truth devoted much time and thought to 
the work he so forcefully interpreted—a ‘ificent com- 
position, and one demanding mature powers and full 
sympathy with its healthful, vigorous mental processes. 
he soloist was enthusiastically recalled at the close of the 
concerto, but, true to his former custom, declined to yield 
an encore; the pertinacity of his matinée audience forced 
aside his reserve in this matter, however, and he finally 
added a Schubert selection, identified with his triumphs 
in past years, and which, it need scarcely be said, was 
played with delicious simplicity-and beauty of tone. 

Liszt's symphonic poem ‘‘ Tasso” followed, and fur- 
nished a thoroughly congenial task for Mr. Damrosch, 
who invariably reads Liszt's works with poetic feeling, 
and with an entire comprehension of this composer's ele- 
vated modes. of thought and expression. The ‘* Tasso” 
also provided a good opportunity for the brass, the effec- 
tive finale being worked up with splendid sonority and 
brilliant dynamic grandeur. 

In opening his short season of German opera with 
Beethoven's Fidelio Mr. Damrosch displayed good judg- 
ment and excellent taste—qualities which he possesses in 
a rare degree. 

The old Fourteenth Street Academy of Music, which 
has so long been out of touch with musical interests, was 
filled with a representative audience on the evening of 
March 2d to listen to Frau Lohse-Klafsky, Herr Wilhelm 
Gritning, and Herr Demeter Popovici, the much-talked-of 
new-comers, who made their appearance on this occasion 
in the familiar and exacting rdles of Leonora, Florestan, 
and Pizarro. 

Frau Klafsky proved herself a second Materna in devo- 
tion, energy, aud in the ample resources of her voice. Her 
delivery of the famous Abscheulichen bit of declamation 
was thrilling, and she touched her listeners by the ten- 
derness and womanly dignity of her singing and acting 
throughout. 

Herr Griining and Herr Popovici are, indeed, endowed 
with the same spirit of devotion, and are experienced ar- 
tists. With Herr Fischer to fill his old part of Rocco—one 
of the very best of his achievements—with Paul Lange 
and Con Behrens to impersonate Jaquino and the Min- 
ister, and with Fraulein Gadski as Marcellina, an all-con- 
vincing ensemble was obtained, and in this respect it is safe 
to say that no better representation of the opera has ever 
been given in New York. 

The chorus should be credited with excellent effects, 
and the orchestra merits unmeasured praise, the beautiful 
Leonora overture being rendered with inspiring perfection 
of tone, and the music flowing smoothly and naturally 
within its chaste lines. 

One may not say that the artists were beyond criticism, 
taken individually. Fraulein Gadski was slightly out of 
voice, and had frequent lapses as to pitch; and the tone 
production of the more noted singers did not equal in any 
respect the flawless delivery of the distinguished vocalists 
who have recently departed from our Metropolitan Opera- 
house. But Fidelio requires the whole -souled efforts of 
emotional and dramatic temperament, else all the good 
singing in the world will not lift it to its place as a mov- 
ing drama; and it is astonishing how small defects drop 
out of sight when a reverent and devoted spirit illumines 
the utterances of those who interpret German operas from 
the German stand- point. 


= OUR PARIS 
~ LETTER | 


N ARDI-GRAS this year was quite a chic affair. We 
1 meant at first to stand off from it in a superior sort 
of way—not to see the procession nor anything. One sees 
so many processions in one way and another in this more 
or less spectacular world of ours, one’s little body grows 
aweary of them. Then some friends came along and 
talked about the heavenly day, and the delicious sunshine, 
and some seats they had in the tribune of the committee, 
and were so delightfully enthusiastic that they carried us 
away with them, and we went off and sat in the sunshine 
pe "" tribune’s committee an hour and a half, and were 
glad. 

The French are the least subjective of any people I 
know, unless it be the Italians, and they have reduced the 
art of basking in sunshine to a fine art quite different from 
the pure dolce far niente with which the Italian lies in the 
sun. We all know at home that first breath of the spring 
that we hail with delightful recognition as it is wafted in 
by the fragrant south wind some morning as we open our 
windows. It generally inspires us with a desire to go out 
and do some spring shopping, and we spend several hours 
rushing about with a crowd of other women who have 
been moved by the same impulse, and come back tired 
out, with a bunch of blue violets in our button-holes and 
a lot of samples of spring dress goods in our purse. But 
what if the spring had inspired everybody to close their 
shops, and all the merchants as well as their customers, 
and all the lawyers and other professional men as well as 
their clients, spent almost the entire day sitting out idly on 
chairs ranged up and down the length of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, or in pelting each other with ridiculous little 
disks of confetti, or in throwing equally absurd strings of 
parti-colored paper at each other, What an undignified 
proceeding it would ali be, and what a bore! But a 
French crowd, ingrained with a strong sense of propriety, 
fairly beams on a féte day. From the committee's tribu- 
nal we watched it, ranged in a compact mass all around 
the doors of the Palais de |’ Industrie, from which the pro- 
cession was to start, and at our feet. The Prefect of the 
Seine, a very grand person indeed, whom we don’t often 
catch sight of, gave a signal, and hundreds of policemen, 
it seemed, pushed all these people into line, quite away 
from the doors, and clear out into the Champs biysces 
But everybody looked as though it were the best joke pos- 
sible. The ‘‘agents” chaffed the crowd, and the crowd 
chaffed back, and when everybody was ranged in place, 
all the babies and little tots were put in front of the 
policemen themselves so they could see. 

Parts of the procession were extremely artistic, not the 
great beuf gras, with his gilded horns and cortége of lic- 
tors and other circusy and familiar looking attendants. 
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It is twenty-seven years since the mp Fawn has made a 
triumphal march through the streets o' is, and the first 
part of the procession was historical, an exact representa- 
tion of that of 44. But French artistic taste was shown 
in such cases as the ‘‘ vintage,” a dainty, harmonious ar- 
rangement of trellises and green leaves forming a bit of a 
vineyard, with vine-dressers at work in it and walking by 
it in costumes that were a delightful harmony of greens 
and. dull browns. The “‘ bergerie” was another pretty 
thing, a combination of sheep and Watteau costumes; and 
“horticulture” was charming, made of enormous roses 
banked on the car, with the centre of each the head and 
shoulders of a pretty girl. I don't see how they ever man- 
aged to give it such an ethereal, evanescent look. 

The rest of the procession I leave to your imagination, 
even the enormous chariot of the chefs, decorated with 
every celebrated dish known to French cookery, and sur- 
mounted by arches made of four enormous lobsters, which 
excited the wildest enthusiasm from the crowd. ‘En 
voulez-vous des homards,” is the most popular slang in 
Paris, and any sort of lobster never fails of unqualified 
success, After the thing was over we sauntered down the 
Champs Elysées, and found lots of people we knew sitting 
out on chairs, talking, and laughing, and throwing con- 
fetti, which they had put into bags of chamois leather 
pinned on to their belis. By-the-way, we saw some 
pretty new spring capes, one very pretty one of gray cloth, 
plain across the narrow back, full on the shoulders, and 
trimmed with many rows of black braid, with a black 
velvet collar. We saw a few spring gowns made of the 
new etamines that are to outstrip everything in popularity, 
‘tissaid. They are made over transparents of taffeta, 
which show through the lacy fabric, with collars, high 
belts, and other accessories of the taffetas. 

Madame Renie Richard gave a very interesting evening 
not long ago, to which we all went. It was the private 
representation of an Alsacian Legend, by Armand Silvestre, 
set to music by Thomé. Madame Renie Richard d’Ozon- 
ville has a beautiful little theatre of her own, and the 
scenes of the Alsacian Legend were shown by colored pro- 
jections something like magic-lantern views. This part 
of the entertainment was not a success, The views seemed 
extremely inadequate, and their different parts sometimes 
failed to make connections, and that always in the most 
serious moments, so that the effect was anything but im- 
pressive. For instance, an actor from the Gymnase and 
one from the Porte St.-Martin, the last a woman, read 
antiphonally two stanzas in which the medieval bride- 
groom, after untold contests and victories over powers 
both natural and supernatural, led his medieval bride to 
the altar to the strains of anew wedding march by Thomé, 
played behind the scenes by the composer himself, with a 
chorus of young girls’ voices, those of Madame Richard’s 
pupils. The impressive old Gothic church flashed on the 
scene, and then appeared the wedding purty, but, alas! 
suspended in mid-air, for the plate went wrong in some 
way or other, and these groups of figures came jerking in 
an inch and a half from the floor. Then may I be pre- 
served from often listening to a whole evening of Thomé. 
The things he does best are his musical accompaniments, 
certain kinds of poems, such as ‘‘ La Marjolaine.” But I 
never care for his songs, and though certain parts of the 
Alsacian Legend were graceful, indeed extremely charm- 
ing, there was not enough force or variety to it as a whole. 
Armand Silvestre and Thomé both were called before the 
curtain at the end of the piece—Armand Silvestre, a tall, 
stout man with a reddish blond beard and hair and a very 
interesting face, and Thomé, though I’ve seen him many 
times, I couldn’t describe with only the impressionist 
glimpses I always get. 

We begin to hear some talk of the Salon pictures. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, I am told, is painting a ‘‘ Last Supper” 
that will be a chef-d'@uvre. An art critic who has seen all 
the ‘‘ Last Suppers” in the world told me it was as fine as 
any of them. unkacsy is going to leave Paris for Buda- 
Pesth, but not before the spring of "97. He is to be at the 
head of the Buda-Pesth Picture Gallery, and will go on 
this spring to make arrangements for it, taking with him 
his last new picture, ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 

KatTHarive De Forest. 











SEPARATE WAISTS. 


ANCY waists are again to be fashionable for spring 

and summer wear, and although they are no longer 
the very latest fad, their usefulness and comfort have 
been so thoroughly well established that every complete 
spring outfit includes three or four of them. The silks 
that are fashionable this season are peculiarly well adapt- 
ed for fancy waists, and there are numberless patterns to 
choose from. There are the silks in light color, so suitable 
for theatre and evening wear, while in the darker every 
conceivable shade is shown. 

Even the handsomest gowns have an extra waist of 
some fancy silk or brocade with which to make a change 
if so desired. The great difference in this season’s fan- 
cy waists is in the ruffle or ue effect instead of the 
round simply’ finished with a belt, and the difference is 
miuch more becoming to the majority of figures. The 
ruffle or frill does not extend all around the waist, but 
starts from the second dart or side seam ; it is generally 
cut on the bias, and is not more than four or five inches 
wide, but there are some, put on the straight way of the 
goods and box-pleated in the back. Still another, and 
this the newest, has bias side pieces put on plain but 
hanging down fully a quarter of a yard over the hips, and 

uated to a small ruffle at the back. This is an evi- 
ent desire to return to. paniers, but that paniers will 
not be allowed this spring may positively be stated. 


THE SILK COATS. 


The fancy waists are sometimes made in the pattern of 
coats and jackets. Louis XIV. and Louis XVI. both are 
represented, and with unconscious anachronism are some- 
times combined. Very smart are these same coats, and as 
the materials used in their construction are gengrally bro- 
cades or satins, with lace jabots or ruffles, they add greatly 
to the beauty of a costume—and to the expense as well. 
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The waistcoat effect is greatly in vogue this spring, and 
much of the style and effect of the waist is given by it. 
A waist, not a coat, of Persian heliotrope silk has the 
waistcoat of a band of jewelled passementerie trimmed on 
either side with jabots of Valenciennes lace. A fancy 
short jacket for house wear has a waistcoat of rose-pink 
satin covered with cream lace, which hangs in blouse 
fashion between broad revers of the velvet covered with 
lace to match. 

An extremely useful pattern for a silk waist has just 
made its appearance. It can be worn summer or winter, 
and while elaborate enough for theatre wear, is not too 
smart for almost any occasion. The body and elbow 
sleeves are of flowered taffeta silk. The body of the waist 
is covered with very sheer muslin and entre-deuz of Valen- 
ciennes lace. A deep square collar of the muslin and lace 
over pale pink silk is so arranged that it can be worn or 
not as desired, and there are also deep cuffs to match the 
collar, which button on the elbow sleeves and come far 
down over the hands. 

Entire waists of embroidered batiste and cut-work are 
again shown this 7 ig. Net the embroidery is more elab- 
orate than ever. »metimes the body of the waist will be 
of the cut-work and the sleeves and lining of satin, silk, 
or brocade. Waist: of mousseline de soie and chiffon are 
also to be retained in favor. They are made of the plain 
material very finely pleated, but are considered more fash- 
ionable when heavily embroidered with colored paillettes 
or a. In fact, all elaborate effects are in style. 
Most brilliant coloring, the richest of passementeries and 
jet, and laces of every description are used for trimmings, 
and curiously blended are most diverse colorings. 

The backs of the smartest waists are. made without 
seums showing. The lining, however, has any number, 
for even the loose-appearing are in reality tight-fitting, and 
the linings are works of art. The new sleeves are smaller 
but not small, and the smallest are trimmed to exaggera- 
tion with ruffles and puffs; no stiffening beyond what can 
be obtained by a taffeta silk lining is considered necessary, 
and a drooping appearance is more fashionable than the 
balloon look as year ago. 

As there is no longer any prejudice in favor of having 
colors match it is quite ible to make nt waists out 
of odd pieces of silk. muants are particularly useful, 
and at this time of the year there are — to choose from ; 
and while the expensive silks are very fascinating, for as 
little as fifty cents a yard can be found colors and designs 
which will make-up most satisfactorily. 


EVENING WAISTS. 

Even with evening gowns two waists are considered es- 
sential. With a black brocade skirt, a rose-pink satin 
covered with jet-embroidered net and pink velvet bows 
on the shoulders above pleated black net short sleeves is 
not deemed sufficient. There must also be a waist of 
black brocade, and, if possible, a white moiré covered with 
jet and with white tulle sleeves; but these same waists 
will be appropriate to wear with other skirts, so that the 
expense is not so great after all. 

he fancy gauzes will be used for evening waists. 
They require to be lined with silk or satin, but look very 
light and effective. They are expensive as yet, for they 
are still novelties, and the colorings are handsome an<d 
rich. An extremely chic waist is made of cream-white 
satin, the body covered with white lace, the bishop sleeves 
covered with sheer black net embroidered with peacock- 
blue paillettes, and a yoke with three points put across 
the front of the waist. The yoke is like the sleeves, 
of black net over the satin, embroidered with the blue 
paillettes. A white satin stock and belt finish the waist. 


HOUSE GOWNS. 


The house gowns now on exhibition in the shops are 
revelations of what dressmakers’ skill can accomplish. 
The richest of fabrics are used, and these gowns are very 
costly affairs, bearing little resemblance to the old-time 
wrapper, which in former times was considered a house 
gown. The long flowing draperies are greatly in favor, 
and two or three materials are combined in the ove gown. 
A most superb work of art was of rose-pink bengaline. The 
back was fitted to the figure and had a narrow Watteau 
pleat from the shoulders. The fronts were loose, but the 
lining fitted the figure. The effect was somewhat that of 
long revers faced with lace opening over an under-robe of 
satin covered with white lace, the fulness held down 
across the bust and at the waist with bands of gold em- 
broidery. The sleeves, which hung loose from the shoul- 
ders in a picturesque fashion, had long under-sleeves of 
white lace. On the lace under-robe were large bows of 
deepest rose-pink velvet, and the collar was also of the 
velvet. The coloring was like that of an American Beauty 
rose. 

Cashmere is again in favor for house gowns, it being a 
material that always hangs in graceful folds and comes in 
most delicate colorings. Swan’s-down, marabout, and white 
lace all are used for trimmings, and accord well with the 
fabric. A crépon gown of the mohair species is liked 
by many women, It wears well, does not soil so easily as 
cashmere, and can be bought in all the same colorings. 
The styles are the same for all these materials. The long, 
loose artistic lines from the throat to the hem of the gown 
give a look of length that counteracts the width that 
would otherwise be ungraceful. White made up with 
touches of pink and green is a more favorite combination 
just at present than blue, pink, or yellow. 


MATINEES. 


The new matinées are a mass of lace and ruffles. The 
skirts, made quite short, are covered as far as the knee 
with ruffles and flounces fairly overlapping each other; 
while the loose jacket is trimmed around with lace, has a 
lace front with a full jabot of lace on either side, and the 
sleeves are finished with deep ruffles of the same. The 
imitation Valenciennes, a finger wide, is the most fashion- 
able. The brocaded silks are extremely smart in these 
matinées, but there are many to be seen of the plain silks; 
a pink heliotrope is the newest color for them. They are 
made without bones and fitted linings, and are tied in at 
the waist with ribbons from the side seams. The skirts 
look like petticoats, but are fuller. Elderly ladies have 
matinées of black figured silks, trimmed with black lace. 

For midsummer wear these matinées are in the sheerest 
cambrics and lawns, and flowered muslins. Dolly Varden 
muslins are much used for this purpose. 




























Sprine TarLor JACKET. 


EARLY SPRING COSTUMES. 
NEW covert coat for spring has a 

i fitted back and loose single- breasted 
front with an invisible fly fastening, and 
small revers which connect with a velvet 
collar. The jacket is ornamented with 
narrow stitched bands and a few small 
dull gilt buttons 

The house gown illustrated is composed 
of a tan cloth skirt and a Louis Quinze 
coat of moss-green fancy velvet Folded 
revers of ivory-white silk turn back over 
revers of deep lace which end on the 
shoulders, where they point down in deep 
epaule ttes The gathered vest collar, 
ind belt are of gold-embroidered white 
silk 

A black serge gown for early spring 
has a round waist pleated in slightly at 
front and back, and finished with a nar 
row pointed belt of emerald-green velvet 
The front has a box-ple at, cut off at the 
bust and studded with three pairs of jet 
buttons; above the pleat is a gathered 
plastron of light Persian-figured ribbon, 
with angular green velvet revers turning 
from it. The standing collar is partly of 
the ribbon and partly of green velvet 
trimmed with loops on the sides 


BEAUTY AND HYGIENE. 
IV.—CONCERNING THE TEETH 


‘OME one has said that if the beautiful 
b Helen had chancec. to lose one of her 
front teeth before Paris became the guest 
of Menelaus, the Trojan war would not 
have taken place, and the Iliad would 
never have been written W hatever 
amount of hypothetical truth this asser 
tion may be thought to contain, it is very 
soberly true that upon the careful preser- 
vation of the teeth depend, in a great 
measure, not only the comfort and the 
health of the individual, setting aside al 
together the question of be suly, but some 
thing of his power to contribute, negative 
ly at least, to the comfort and well being 
of those around him. Let any one who 
may feel inclined to regard either of these 
statements as unwarranted by the facts 
suffer for ten minutes from a jumping 
toothache, or sit for the same length of 
time in the close proximity ofa person 
w bose breath is foul from tartar-incrusted 
nnd decaying teeth, and he will probably, 
long before the expiration of that period, 
have seen reason to alter his opinion, 

The causes which tend to induce decay 
in the teeth are various, some of them 
avoidable, others unavoidable Even in 
these latter cases, however, art can do 
much to supply natural deficiencies and 
remedy natural defects 

Chief among the avoidable causes are: 

A dict which is lacking in the elements 
necessary to the nutrition of the teeth. 
Whole wheat, oatmeal, and other grains 
rich in bone-making elements should al- 
ways form a part of the breakfust, espe- 
cially of children. 
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The use of tooth-powders containing substances which 
act injuriously upon the enamel of the teeth or upon the 
gums. Among the former are acids, which give a tem- 
porary whiteness and brilliancy to the teeth, but at the 
cost of their integrity, the acid acting upon the enamel 
precisely as a drop of nitric acid acts upon marble, de- 
stroying the part with which it comes in contact. Tooth- 
powders composed of hard, gritty substances, such as 
oyster-shells, are also injurious, wearing away the enamel 
by friction, as well as powders containing strongly styp- 
tic substances, which tend to dry the gums, 

Want of due attention to the cleanliness of the teeth. 
The teeth and mouth should be washed every morning on 
rising, after every meal, and before going to bed at night. 
Generally pure water, which should be tepid in winter, 
will suffice for this purpose; but 
when the gums are soft or pale, or 
when the breath is foul, a few drops 
of some aromatic tincture should be 
added to the water. . In brushing 
the teeth in the morning a little 
pure Castile soap may be used occa- 
sionally, and every third day a pow- 
der free from injurious substances. 
The brush should be soft,and should 
be kept scrupulously clean. Chil- 
dren should be early accustomed to 
bestow this care upon their teeth. 

The habit of picking the teeth 
with a pin or other sharp instrument. 
The pin, besides the mechanical in 
jury which it may cause the teeth 
and gums, may also introduce into 
them the principle of decay in the 
verdigris with which it may be 
crusted. The best toothpicks are 
made of quills, and should be used 
whenever it may be necessary to re- 
move particles of food from the 
teeth, which, if allowed to remain, 
soon decay, and generate an acid 
which is destructive alike to the 
soundness of the teeth and the purity 
of the breath. 

The use of very hot or very cold 
drinks or food, especially if the one 
be immediately followed by the other, and the excessive 
use of acid drinks or acid fruits, especially if the mouth 
be not washed immediately after their use. 

The habit of biting the thread in sewing, of breaking 
nuts or other hard substances with the teeth, or of loosen- 
ing knots with the teeth. 

The use of certain drugs, certain maladies and condi- 
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tions of the body, and insufficient exercise—which is as 
essential to the health of the teeth as to that of the other 
organs of the body—through an undue use of foods that 
require no mastication. In the last case it is evident that 
the remedy is the judicious use of such articles of food as 
will require mastication, taking care to chew with both 
sides of the mouth. The glands will be stimulated by the 
exercise, the gums will be strengthened, 
and the teeth will recover their brilliancy. 

The injury in the first case is lessened, 
and sometimes prevented, by washing the 
mouth thoroughly after taking the medi- 
cine. In illness it is especially necessary 
that the mouth be kept scrupulously 
clean, suitable antiseptic or aromatic 
washes being frequently used. 

Toothache is eben caused, even where 
no decay of the tooth exists, by exposure 
to the cold or to a draught, by sitting on 
the damp grass or on a stone seat, by 
remaining out among the trees or in the 
neighborhood of standing water lightly 
clad or with the head uncovered after 
nightfall, and other imprudences of a sim- 
ilar kind. These are cases in which an 
ounce of prevention is undeniably better 
than a pound of cure. A cure, however, 
may be effected, in many cases, by the use 
of the celebrated Dr. Boerhaave's tooth 
ache drops, made after this receipt: 


Alcohol of 83 per cent...... ig ounce, 
Camphor. ........+«+ eres - 2 grains, 
Oil of cloves ...... . ° 40 drops 


When a tooth has begun to decay it 
should be filled without loss of time, as 
not only does the decay spread quickly in 
the affected tooth, but it also soon extends 
to the next. An aromatic elixir for the 
mouth and teeth is the following: 


QCUOUEB. 0c0c ccecscoscccccces 1580 grammes. 
Cinnamon os 90 os 
Auiseseed .........+ 150 ee 
Guaiacum wood ........... 100 “ 
Peruvian bark : 9” os 
Catechu ..... beedd . 100 oe 
Pellitory of Spain .... 100 “ 


Crush the substances, and macerate for 
twelve days in three litres of alcohol. 
Then strain, and add: 

Essence of peppermint...... 10 grammes. 
cinnamon .. 2 = 

Mix thoroughly, and add, 

Alcoholate of horseradish .. 300 grammes. 


The daily use of a few drops of this 
elixir, diluted in a glass of water, as a 
mouth - wash will contribute greatly to 
preserve the teeth and keep the mouth 
generally in a healthy condition. The 
following receipt unites all the conditious 
of a hygienic tooth-powder: 

Vegetable charcoal, pulverized 30 grammes. 

Red cinchona bark, pulverized 30 ” 

Carbonate of magnesia ....... 10 

Reduce all to an impalpable powder, 
and perfume with a few drops of essence 
of mint. Precipitated chalk also makes 
a safe tooth-powder. 

To keep the breath sweet the mouth and 
teeth must be kept scrupulously clean, 
but the breath may be vitiated by some in- 
ternal disorder, and a remedy for this evil 
will be found in the following receipt: 


Vegetable charcoal, pulverized .... 1 part. 
White sugar ..........---cereeeees ee 
Pure chocolate (answeetened)..... 3 parts, 


Mix these ingredients with gum-arabic 
mucilage to form a paste, and divide into 
tablets of eighteen grains each. One of 
the tablets is to be taken occasionally and 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth. 
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HE EXCLAIMED, SORROWFULLY, ‘YOU CAN'T TELL A FALSEHOOD, 
MRS. GERALD- 
. . 
BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 
XXL The girl did not ask what was providential. Her mind 
< ‘sein weakened and grew hazy under the strain. She wished 


: M' THER,” said Judith at last, ‘‘ what do you mean?” 

1 ‘‘Oh,” returned the woman, desolately, ‘‘ I don’t 
mean nothing. I guess I'll lay down agin. I shouldn't 
wonder if I was comin’ on with a low fever.’ 

Judith suggested that her mother go to bed. She helped 
her to undress, and then brewed some pennyroyal tea. She 
sat on the side of the bed while her mother sipped the hot 
drink. 

When she had taken the cup from her, Mrs. Grover said, 
with feeble emphasis: ‘‘ There’s one thing I do want to say, 


Judith, ‘n’ that is, don’t you go to flyin’ in the face of 
Providence. Don’t you do it.” 
The next morning Judith came down as soon as it was 


light. With asinking of the heart, which no one who has 
not felt it can understand, she saw that her mother was 
ill—not violently ill, but in a low, feverish state that would 
incapacitate her for work. But Mrs. Grover insisted that 
Judith should go to the factory; the two children would 
stay at home and wait upon her. 

In the evening, when the girl sat beside her mother, who 
was lying on the lounge, a hard, thin hand was put impres- 
sively on Judith’s arm. 

**Have you ben thinkin’ bout what I said?” 
in a dry, eager voice. 
Judith nodded. 

difficult to speak. 
“It’s more ’n two million. I can’t imagine so much 
money. ” The woman lay silent. Then she began again: 

“Of course I know well enough you ain’t in love with 
any one. Now there’s Tom Rylance—” 

** Mother,” began Judith, hurriedly, ‘I want to explain 
to you that love isn’t for me. I wouldn’t marry any man 
who thought he loved me, for he’d have to bear my bur- 
den too. Some folks think I’ve committed murder. You 
needn't look so. That’s what they think. No, I never 
would marry any man who thought he loved me. I'ma 
marked woman. I'm not going to be happy. But I can 
bear it.” Judith sat erect and threw back her shoulders. 

Her mother kept her hold on her arm. “I married 
your father—” she began again; but Judith said, ‘‘ Please 
don't!” in such a way that she did not go on. 

It was in this way that the following week passed. Mrs. 
Grover succumbed to a fever that held her helpless. The 
neighbors came, and brought jellies and blanc - mange. 
The children did as well as they could, But on Judith 
tne burden was heavy. She slept very little, for she was 
often up to do something for the sick woman. 

Every day her mother would gaze pathetically at her, 
and would then hope that Judith knew what she was 
doing. Once she said it really did seem providential, as 
Judith had made up her mind not to marry any ove who 
loved her, 

* Begun in Hauren’s Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXTX. 


she asked, 


She was so sick at heart that it was 


that she might sleep for one long night. 
rest might clear the atmosphere. 
she was not seeing things right. 
at her mother she felt guilty. 

Two or three times Lucian called. He found Judith 
cold and strange. He could not understand her.. He was 
aware that his uncle watched him closely. Sometimes 
the younger man would lift his head defiantly and return 
the gaze. Then the elder man would thoughtfully pull 
his mustache and smile. At such times Lucian was sure 
that it would be a great satisfaction to hit out from his 
shoulder hard at the handsome, well-preserved face, that 
seemed to wear an unreasonable expression of triumph. 

Why should Gerald be triumphant? Lucian grew in- 
wardly furious asking himself that question. And Judith 
did not seem the same to him. Not that she had ever 
been very cordial, but she had been different.. What puz- 
zled him still more was the attitude Mrs, Grover now as- 
sumed towards him, for she had been far kinder than her 
daughter had ever been. She was now constrained and 
unlike herself. Was it because she was ill? Lucian car- 
ried her flowers and dainties. Sometimes-Belle went with 
him, and the two sat with Mrs. Grover and waited upon 
her while Judith was at the factory. She was not so ill 
that it seemed absolutely necessary that the elder girl 
should stay at home, for the poor must do as they can. 

One day at dinner Mrs; Eldridge remarked that she un- 
derstood that Lucian and Belle had taken a fancy to do a 
little slumming. She spoke languidly, but there was a 
sting in her voice. Her son's eyes caught fire instantly. 
Uncle Dick ostentatiously did not look at him. Belle 
pressed her foot on his under the table, and he smothered 
the disrespectful answer that had rushed to his lips to be 

ken. 

Belle responded, in as languid a voice as ber mother 
had used, that there was no place in town where they 
could slum, but that she should like it above all things if 
there were, doing good gave one such.a comfortable feel- 
ing. It was to the soul what a new seal-skin jacket in 
winter was to the body. 

‘* Belle, you sound irreverent,” said her mother, where- 
upon the girl immediately repeated her remark, and then 
laughed in a light, saucy manner. 

At the first opportunity Belle frankly told her brother 
that he came very near being a fool that day at dinner. 
What was the use of his getting mamma up on her ear, 
she should like to know? 

Lucian began to be very wretched in those days, and he 
was becoming more and more in love with Judith. Her 
distant and yet kind manner perplexed him and urged 
him on. 

**] suppose I bore’ you almost beyond endurance,” he 
said to her that evening. 

He had hurried across the fields, his setter at his heels, 
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Perhaps that 
She became aware that 
Every time she looked 


AND YOU 





HATE TO HURT ME!” 


as soon as the Eldridge dinner was over. The dog was 
sitting leaning up against Judith, and she sometimes 
stopped sewing on a garment she was making over for 
one of her sisters and gently stroked the handsome chest 
nut head of the dog. The action seemed to comfort her. 
She looked across Random at his master. 

‘**No, you don't bore me at all,” she answered, 
truthful, straightforward way. 

** And you like to have me come?” 

Now the girl hesitated. Her eyes fell beneath those of 
her companion. 

‘Oh, Judith,” he exclaimed, sorrowfully, ‘‘ you can’t 
tell a falsehood, and you hate to hurt me!” 

“‘T do like to have you come—in a way,” 

**In what way?” 

‘* Because your coming shows how kind you are.” She 
spoke promptly now, as if she were sure that she was say- 
ing the right thing. 

Oh yes, I’m awfully kind,” he responded, mockingly. 
‘“‘T dislike extremely to come here, but I will do it out of 
kindness to you. You see what a fine fellow I am, don’t 
you?” 

Judith said nothing. She took up her sewing again. 

Lucian gazed a moment at her in silence. He was con- 
fusedly asking himself how it happened that there could 
be a girl like this right here in his own town—a girl with 
a dark, rich face that was full of a bewitching suggestive- 
ness. Now, in this sunset light,she might be— Ah, well, 
Lucian did not try to tell himself what she might be. He 
was well aware that, mingled with all that Southern opu- 
lence of personal appearance, Judith had that individual 
power which comes from the mere ability to be able to 
determine, and to abide by that de termination. There 
was something somewhere in her face—he could not tell 
where—that showed this power. 

Young Eldridge continued to look at her. Suddenly 
he leaned forward and put his hand authoritatively on 
hers that held the half-completed frock. She withdrew 
her hand with an impatient movement and put it over 
her eyes. He saw her lips quiver. 

**Judith,” he whispered—‘‘ Judith, you are not angry 
with me? You must know I can’t help loving you.” 

She hastily placed her other hand up to her face. He 
bent still nearer her, but he did not touch her. The dog 
reached forward and rested his head on the girl’s lap. 

**How weak I am!” he heard her murmur. 

** You know I’ve got to love you,” he went on, with that 
impetus which comes from a previous constrained silence. 
** And I've got to tell you of it, at last. But you must 
have known it—oh, surely you knew it!” 

Now he bent and kissed her hands, that were still cov- 
ering her face. He kissed them again and again. She 
withdrew them and tried to look up at him, but her eyes, 
full of tears, drooped heavily. But the one glance made 
him seize those bands and bold them in a masterful way. 
His face shone with that transfiguration which comes 


in her 


she replied. 





sometimes in a man’s life, and makes him for one moment 
1 being to be envied of the gods, 

‘* Dearest! oh, my dearest!” he whispered. 

A little later be insisted, as lovers will. He begged 
her to say she loved him. It was not enough that he 
believed it; she must tell him. 

Oh yes, I love you,” she answered. 

Having said this, she thrust him from her with a savage 
movement. She tried to rise. But Lucian held her with- 
in hisarm. He would not be thrust away in that manner. 
He immediately assumed that her confession gave him 
some rights 


I must go! I tell you, I must go!” she exclaimed, 
her voice low but imperative 

No, no! You must give me this moment,” he re- 
turned, in the same voice. ‘* Do you think you are going 
to starve me, my love? My love! Oh, you don’t know 


what you are, Judith! You are lovely tome. You are 
maguificent! And you are mine! Yes, you are mine! 
I've been tortured for the last few weeks, You don't 
know how I’ve suffered. But this makes up for every- 
thing. ‘This would make up for a thousand years,” 

Lucian was smitten with that garrulousness of the sud- 
denly happy lover. He was going on with phrases that 
would sound extravagant, but that to him seemed con- 
temptibly feeble. Where are the words that are tender 
enough and passionate enough? Alas! Lucian knew that 
there are no such words 

Judith placed her hands on his breast and gently pushed 
him from her. He stood gazing at her, wondering at the 
new attractiveness of a face he had thought familiar. 

‘Let us stop this,” she said. “‘1 ought not to have 
told you that I love you.” Her voice suddenly melted to 
an exquisite cadence. ‘“ But I do—I do love you. To- 
night | will say it. No, don’t come nearer.” She still 
held bim off. ‘‘To-night I will tell you that you are light 
and joy and happiness—all lovely things in the world to 
me; that your love is water to thirst, food to hunger.” 
She paused, her eyes fixed on his eyes, and on her face 
was no maiden shyness, only the majesty of love confessed 
and unashamed. ‘I wanted to tell you once. I wanted 
once to let myself loose from the iron chains that I must 
wear—only once in all my life. Don't you know, dear 
Lucian, that 1 can’t be your wife? That would be an in- 
jury that I shall never do you. Don't speak yet. I can 
imagine that I could have been persuaded to marry you 
if f had been only poor. But it’s worse than that. You 
know how it is. You see, I love you, so I'm uot going 
to harm you. No, no; don’t speak. I've thought ir all 
out. Perhaps I'm mistaken, but it’s what 1 believe. 
And when I believe a thing I must do it. I can’t help 
doing it if it kills me.” 

She stopped abruptly. She took her hands from his 
breast and stepped out into the yard. 
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WATCHING 


Lucian remained a moment leaning against the door- 
frame, watching the girl as she walked aimlessly back and 
forth. His dog glanced up at bim, then gravely weut 
and placed himself behind Judith and paced slowly after 
her 

Lucian’s thoughts were so confused that he could bardly 
be said to be thinking. His hurrying pulses forbade 
thought. As yet the sweetness of Judith’s words was 
diffusing itself through his consciousness. The bitter- 
ness had hardly made itself felt. Of course he could 
not believe her when she had said that she would not be 
his wife. She was sincere, but he could persuade her to 
change that decision. Her own heart would help him to 
do that. Still— Here a cold doubt came to him and 
pressed him away from her, as the girl’s hand had just 
done. She paused in front of him. A few yards of space 
separated them 

The night had come on and the gloom was deepening. 
It was sultry, and the fire-flies were flitting among the 
lilac bushes on the other side of the yard. Lucian par- 
ticularly noted the fire-flies. The air was filled with the 
odor of thick clumps of blossoming meadow'’s - queen 
aud elder-blow that grew in the low land back of the 
house, 

Lucian dimly wished the odor were not so heavy. 
almost thought that the perfume prevented him fiom 
thinking clearly. And there was Judith’s face, looking 
very white in the semi-darkness. 

** Lucian,” said the girl, softly, “you won't think of me 
in any way that will make you unhappy? You surely 
won't do that? Ob,” with a sudden weakness, ‘‘I am 
wretched enough without having that to remember!” 

The young man made a quick movement towards her. 
But she recoiled 

“No! Don’t come near me again! I’ve been wrong 
and weak. So wrong and weak! I ought not to have 
told you. I ought to have let you think I didn’t love 
you 

** Judith!” 

‘Yes. I ought to have done that. 
Aud I hated to hurt you 
I hate to hurt_you.” 

The pathetic tenderness of her voice, and at the same 
time the resolution in it, were so disarming to Lucian that 
he stood there in silence for a space. Then the rebellion, 
the furious uprising of his whole being against her deci- 
sion, broke forth. His words came so fast that he could 
hardly speak them, He stood there with his eyes blazing 
heross the distance between them. He begged; he entreat- 
ed. He tried to tell her how he loved her, and what the 
world would be to him without her. As he went on she 
bent her head, but she endeavored to stand erect. All at 
once she flung out her hands, 

“ Stop!” she cried. “I can't bear this! And I cannot 

-no, | cannot, even for you, Lucian — change myself. 
You shall not marry a woman like me. You would be 
sorry, and I should be sorry. Now will you go?” 

There was that in her manner that made Eldridge know 
that he must obey her. Without another word he turned 
and walked towards the road. He had gone a few rods, 
when he faced about and hurried back. The girl was 
still standing us he had left her. He reached forward 
and touched her hand, but he did not attempt to take it. 

‘“* Judith,” hoarsely, ‘‘ it's because of what they think 
about you and your father, isn’t it?” He could not say 
the thing more plainly. 

‘Yes. And I can see that more and more people think 


He 


But it was so hard! 
Lucian, you don’t know how 
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it,” was the answer. She turned towardshim. A strange 
flash came to her eyes. ‘‘ Sometimes, wheu I haven't sle 

and I can’t sleep much—I have times of asking myself if I 
could have done that. Yes, l ask myself that. Perhaps, 
if | were your wife, and you learned that 1 had a wild 
temper, you would put that same _—_ to yourself. 


Then I should die of grief. I couldn't bear that. Now 
will you go?” 
**Not yet. If I should find out that your father is liv- 


ing, and he should testify—” 

‘Lucian! How strangely you talk! He is dead. I've 
dreamed and dreamed that I saw him lying dead under 
the water. Now will you go?” 

“If I should find him alive, will you marry me, Ju- 
dith?” 

The girl’s face at this moment revealed so much love 
that Lucian thought he was answered. But her words 
were different. ‘‘If I am free,” she said. 

“Free! Good God!” He could not say any more. 
What did she mean? He would not ask. He turned 
abruptly and walked away. She looked after him almost 
as if she would call him Ge. But she made no move- 
ment. The setter-dog gazed up a moment in her face, 
and she stooped and, in a blind way, patted his head. 
Then he cantered after his master. 

Judith hesitated; it seemed.as if she would go into the 
house. But she did not immediately do sv. She went 
slowly along the yard and down into the garden. She 
paused at the patch of ground that she had found time to 
spade and plant beans in. Following the every-day rou- 
tine, her mind, as if it were a piece of mechanism, took 
note of the fact that the patch needed hoeing. Even in 
the growing darkness she could see that. She dimly saw 
Em's grave beyoud. She stood looking in that direction. 
She longed to stay out-of-doors in the quiet loveliness of 
the night. But she knew'she could not allow herself that 
luxury. Her mother might need her. She had already 
been away from her too long. 

Judith went back to the door where she had been sit- 
ting. She gathered up her work and entered the house. 
She trod softly, and felt her way in the dark. Her mo- 
ther was asleep on the lounge. She heard ber breathing. 
This knowledge gave the girl a sudden relief from tension. 
She sank down in a chair and leaned her head back. The 
weakness that came upon her for an instant almost seemed 
like the weakness of death. And the thought of that pos- 
sibility bad a strange sweetness in it. 

Her mother moved. ‘Judith! You here?” 

** Yes, mother. Do you want anything?” 

**Some cold water—real coli. I want it right out of 
the well.” 

So Judith rose and took the pail to the well. When she 
ave the glass of water, her mother said, “I've been 
ed "n’ I never see anything seem so real ’s that dream 

did.” 

** What was it?” for the girl saw that her mother wished 
to tell her dream. 

“I thought you'd married that rich man, ’n’ you was 
jest as happy as you could be; and we all was so com- 
fortable. tt did seem so queer ’n’ so lovely for us all to 
be comfortable.” 

There was ne reply to this. The daughter suggested 
that her mother goto bed. ‘‘ And I shall be right here on 
the lounge, and shall be sure to hear.” 

Mrs. Grover obeyed this suggestion. As Judith was 
turning away from the bed her hand was caugbt and held 
fast. 


** You know you can’t never pay all them debts, ’n’ the 
moggidge to keep up,” the woman said, piteously. “ It's 
jest beyend you; that’s what it is.” 

“I can keep trying.” 

“T tell you 'tain’t no use. It'll jest wear you out. ‘"N’ 
after you're worn out, you 'n’ what there is left of us c’n 
go to the peorhouse. f don't want to end my days in the 
poorhouse.” 

Mrs. Grover was ill enough to find it impossible not to 
talk like this. And why was her daughter hesitating in 
this way? Plenty of girls who had money enough of 
their own would say ‘‘ Yes,” samen I to Mr, Gerald. 

“I wa’n’t a mite in love with your father—” began the 
woman. 

** Mother!” 

“Well, I wa'n't 
ried ; and—” 

“Has it been better for you, mother?” suddenly and 
sharply. 

The woman restlessly turned her head on the pillow. 
‘* You needn't speak so. Hanford 'd been a good hus- 
band if his liver hadn’t plagued him so.” 

There was no answer to this. Judith was turning to 
leave the room. She was going to the lounge to lie there, 
awake and thinking, all night. When the dawn began to 
come she might have an hour’s restless sleep. 

** Judith!” 

** Yes, mother.” 

**You always did have more will 'n all of us put to- 
gether. You would give back that money for the sera- 
phine. You made your father awful mad. It’s all your 
doin’s. If you hadn’t done jest ’s you have he wouldn't 
have gone on the cliffs that night, ’n’ then he wouldn't 
have fallen over, ’n’ then he'd ben here now. You see, 
you would pay back that money. You see how it’s all 
come about.” 

This was not accurately stated, but there was reason 
enough in it to appeal forcibly to the weary mind of the 
girl. The chain of events seemed to her linked together 
very much as her mother had said, and the chain dragged 
her down. ° 

**I don't feel 's if I should sleep a wink to-night,” said 
Mrs. Grover. 

She loved her girl, but it seemed to her unaccountable 
that Judith should hesitate about accepting Mr. Gerald. 
In the mother’s view it was the luckiest thing that could 
happen, this offer of marriage. And she had an idea that 
she was not trying to influence Judith. 

“T'll steep you some skull-cap; perhaps that ’ll soothe 
you,” said Judith. 

“No,” with feverish irritability. 
thing soothe me.” 

“Mother,” said Judith, when she brought the drink, 
‘Tl try to make up my mind to-night.” She hesitated 
before she added, ‘‘ If you think it’s all been my fault—” 

** But you're jest as headstrong ‘n’ wilful’s you can be; 
you know you are, Judith.” 

(ro se cowrinvcp.) 


It’s better for a woman to be mar- 


* There won't any- 
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WHAT THE ANTLSUFFRAGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


‘WO years a great wave of woman suffrage agi- 
I tation flooded the country. It had been ae 
for years, but was t t of by most women with indif- 
ference or a mild sort of impatience. As the time for the 
constitutional revision a , this tolerated and ap- 
parently feeble body ly rose as a tidal wave, grew 
in magnitude, gathered up the best constituents of society, 
aud swept this State before its force was realized. Those 
who had hitherto been apathetic or indifferent awakened 
to the fact that a neutral ground was no longer safe, nor, 
in fact, possible. A new duty faced every woman, not 
yet the duty of suffrage, but the immediate decision of 
whether or not it was for the good of the individual and 
the nation that it be given to women. The situation that 
seemed to confront them at the moment as imminent was 
activity in affairs in which they bad never been trained 
to participate—that is, they were to be made sharers in 
political duties without their own volition. 

The immediate forming of opinions for or inst suf- 
oa for women thus me a y. large 

y of quiescent women who had thought that to re- 
main inert was to retain their present position of unre- 
spousible peace found themselves forced into necessary 
activity for the preservation of their condition. They 
united themselves in an organized body and began their 
work of opposition to the suffragists. Their manner was 
not aggressive, but forceful and effective, and quietly but 
un nely they worked to avert what they considered 
an impending calamity. In this way the anti-suffrage 
party grew almost at the last hour before the meeting of 
the Constitutional Convention, and became so important a 
body that even the most unthinking men who were to 
vote on the matter of female ballot exclaimed, ‘* Why, the 
women themselves don't want it!” 

As we all know, the movement for suffrage was defeat- 
ed, and it was supposed that the matter would then per- 
force lie fallow for another twenty years. But it was sub- 
sequently shown that the suffragists found a speedier way 
to accomplish their end. With the advantage of their 
recent experience before them the opposers of woman 
suffrage are working also to defeat them, and while little 
is seen about it in the papers, and few heralded meetings 
are held, yet the work of opposition goes on with silent 
force. omen are reached, not through exciting speeches 
aud public demonstrations where emotion is apt to over- 
power reason, but through the influence of one individual 
upon another, and by the circulation of papers and pam- 
phlets bearing pertinently upon the work to be accom- 
plished. It is not desired to excite a hasty opinion by 
inveighing against wrongs, but to inspire a permanent 
conclusion through the slower method of thoughtful de- 
liberation. There is an admirable system of organization 
formed for furthering the work. In each of the eight 
judicial districts of the State there is selected a large city 
where there is an auxiliary association formed. New 
York is the Central Association, and Brooklyn and Mount 
Vernon have between them the Second Auxiliary. Asso- 
ciations formed in other towns of the various judicial dis- 
tricts are called branches, each communicating with its 
own local auxiliary, and through that with the Central 
Association. 

As for the work done by the members, it consists, first 
of all, in becoming thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the cause and the unanswerable arguments in its fa- 
vor, and then in influencing others to adopt those views; 
in other words, to help form public opinion, which is one 
of woman's special functions. Carefully selected pam- 
philets, which contain the best arguments by the ablest men 
and women, can be obtained from any of the branches, 
and the circulation of these is not an onerous duty. Be- 
sides this, those who are interested are endeavoring to ac- 
cumulate a list of signatures of those in sympathy with 
the movement, that they may be able to impress the Legis- 
Jature with the numerical strength of the body. 

The suffragists and anti-suffragists stand equal in the 
Legislative contest, for what the former gained in their 
last trial with that body was lost through a technical er- 
ror, and any amendment bill must be passed by two dif- 
ferent Legislatures. Papers are furnished to whoever 
desires them for lists of names. Those signifig are re- 

arded as nembers of the association (known as the New 

York State Association), but membership imposes no du- 
ties—they are all bese way Likewise no fee is demand- 
ed, but notice is called to the fact that money for carrying 
on the work will be gratefully received by the treasurer. 
Eligibles for genera] membership should be twenty-one 
years of age or over, and are expected to hold that the es- 
tablishment of suffrage for women would be disadvan- 
tugeous to the State and to women, at least for the pres- 
ent. The standing committee is asked to contribute their 
earnest co-operation and three dollars annual dues. 

Before other nations we admit no serious flaws in our 

overnment or — but among ourselves, within the 
domestic star- chamber, we have license to indulge our 
fault-finding about the ballot. ‘To achieve an honest in- 
telligent vote, one that may be the true expression of pub- 
lic feeling, is an end we all desire. It is a condition al- 
most impossible to realize, but we are working for it. 
Our country has now a liberal franchise; native men are 
accorded the power of a vote on attaining the age of twenty- 
one, even though they are of the lowest status; immigranis 
of in some cases two years’ residence receive the same priv- 
ilege, much to the ntent of well-educated American 
boys, who claim thut as they must live bere twenty-one 
years to vote, so also should the foreigner. Too much 
suffrage is our trouble, not too little, but once the right is 
given it is a right which it is impossible to withdraw. 

uffrage to any class is only repealable by constitutional 
amendment, and that can only be effected by the open vote 
of all who have the right of suffrage. Is it at all tenable 
that the immigrant, or the man without property or edu- 
cation will vote to have himself disfranchised? Yet the 
major vote is that which is swelled by his ballot, and it 
would carry the day. 

If it were ible to try for a while an increased suf- 
frage, and withdraw it should the experiment fail of pro- 
ducing anytbing save an undesirable revolution and addi- 
tional expense to the government, it might be the most 
effectual way of curing the advocates of woman's vote. 
This is not ble. has not yet been discovered 
a way of taking back the right of suff when once 
giveu. Bronson Howard says the way to discover your 
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inaptitude for a certain vocation is to take lessons in it. 

* He thought himself a ible sculptor until a few lessons 
in the art convinced him of lis worthlessness in that line; 
a musician until he tried that too; and a lawyer until he 
argued « case before his instructor. It is their faith in an 
untried talent that makes some women so sure that in 
politics women would succeed. But, unfortunately, it is 
not possible to make this experiment and withdraw with 
honor. Once the step is taken and the franchise given it 
is irrevocable without another revolution of government, 
und perhaps not even then. The vote of our country 
would be doubled in bulk, electoral expenses greatly in- 
creased, and it is altogether too Utopian to think that the 
woman's vote would carry a desirable measure merely by 
its majority. m 


NEW BOOKS FOR SPRING DAYS. 


F the author of that clever book The Apotheosis of Mr. 
Tyrawley had deliberately set about drawing the por- 
trait of a hero whom women will fall down and worship, 
he could not have hit upon a happier plan than the one he 
has followed. Infelix Tyrawley lost his mother in the 
hour of his birth, and with her the only influence for good 
which could have penctrated his young life. Brought 
up by a scamp of a father both heartless and a profligate, 
the boy was tossed from hand to hand during childhood, 
und became a gambler’s cat’s-paw in his early youth. How 
such a beginning must have handicapped him in the sub- 
seqnent struggle towards a noble manhood, and clouded 
his career all through, is easily comprehended. It would 
be unfair to a book of fascinating interest to reveal the 
processes of Mr. Tyrawley’s apotheosis, but there is not a 
dull page in the telling of them, and one dlasé reader of 
many novels sat up until the small hours beyond mid- 
night to see how the story should come out. Among the 
finely drawn characters in the novel we may mention Dr. 
McAdam, than whom in recent fiction we remember no 
more striking figure. We shall look with interest for the 
future work of E. Livingston Prescott. 

Quite different, yet equally absorbing, is Walter Frith’s 
delightful book entitled In Search of Quiet. This vol- 
ume, prettily bound and suggestively decorated with a 
red poppy, belongs to the school in which Cranford is a 
classic, and possesses a charm akin to that we find in An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighborhood or The Chronicles of Carling- 
ford. To the sleepy little hamlet of Thorpe, remote from 
thoroughfares, and inhabited by slow-moving farmer folk, 
retired army officers, and elderly ladies living oa slender 
incomes, a rather wearied gentleman brings the law-book 
he is writing, seeking leisure to think and a sedative from 
too much society. And lo! in Thorpe’s sequestered con- 
fines he discovers the primitive ions, the serio-comic 
aspects of life at high pressure, the elements of tragedy, 
and becomes an actor in spite of himself in a most excit- 
ing and dramatic series of events. 

James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder, is a contribution 
to the shelf of bomely Scottish literature so much in vogue 
at the period. Mr. P. Hay Hunter has chosen as an ap- 
propriate background that thrilling episode in Pre<byte- 
rian history, the disestablishment of the Church of Scot- 
land; and his picture of the strife in James Inwick and his 
friends between their love for the church and their usual 
political preferences is graphically drawn. The book is 
furnished with a glossary, which interprets to the ordinary 
reader the quaint Doric dialect—a form of speech to those 
who know and love the old Scotch tongue which is like 
the perfume of lilacs in a lane or hawthorns in a hedge. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis is at his best in the timely 
book Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America, 
To read Mr. Davis is to go on a pleasant journey without 
the fatigues and with all the delights of travelling and 
sight-seeing for one’s self. These finely illustrated chap- 
ters take one over ground which has been the theme of 
our home and business talk for weeks past,and no well- 
informed person can afford to omit them from current 
reading. An interesting light is thrown on the lottery, 
which makes a fight for its disreputable life at Puerto 
Cortez, in Honduras. The whole book is full of action, 


and the narrative goes at the swinging pace for which the 
Marearet E. SAnoster. 


author is famous. 
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M® MADELENE YALE WYNNE, whose story 

** The Little Room,” published in Harper's MaGa- 
ZUNE, attracted interest and comment wherever it was read, 
comes from a line of mechanicians on one side of her house, 
and on the other from a family of literary workers. In her 
both propensities are developed, and her nature is an un- 
usual blending of the practical and mystical. The latter 
tendency is well illustrated in her fanciful tales, while the 
other side finds outlet in her exquisite work in silver. The 
desire to create is with her almost a passion,and the grace- 
ful products of her labors in the precious metal are no less 
dear to ber than her literary bantlings or her paintings. 
In many of these appear the same quaint and weird fan- 
cies that haunt her tales, so that the walls of her studio 
are hung with pictures that are also stories. One of the 
most striking of her paintings shows a white-robed form 
of a woman standing before a closed, vine-wreathed door. 
The whole pose of the figure, with one arm flung back- 
ward as in despair, expresses a desolation at whose cause 
the gazer must wonder. Another canvas shows the phan- 
tom of the old mistress of a home lingering near the fire- 
side that was once hers. Mrs. Wynne is herself so bright, 
so charming, and so full of delightful common-sense that 
a stranger unfamiliar with her work would never suspect 
the dreamy side of her character. Her cordial friendli- 
ness, her keen sense of humor, and her ready courtesy 
cause her home and her studio to be eagerly sought by 
literary and artistic folk in Chicago and from outside. 


There is something pathetic in the statement that the 
book which had been more read than any other by the 
members of a New York working - girls’ club was Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages. To the girls who 
pored over its pages it perhaps opened a door into a 
world concerning which they were curious. If the truth 
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could be told, however, fine manners are confined to no 
class, and a duchess may often envy the ease and aplomb 
of an American working-girl. 


The family of Rosa Bonheur possess artistic taste to 
an unusual degree. Her father, her sister, her brothers, 
and several of their relatives and descendants have dis- 

layed remarkable ability in painting or sculpture or both. 

le. Bonheur’s only piece of sculpture is a little marble 
figure of a ram, of which the design and workmanship are 
quite good enough to provoke the wish that she had been 
able to pursue two arts instead of having confined her en- 
ergies to one. Although Mile. Bonheur is seventy-four 
years old, she has just completed a large painting of a 
fight between two stallions—a work upon which she be- 
stowed an enthusiasm and activity as vigorous as though 
she were just beginning her artistic career. 


Another new path has just been —— to Hindoo wo- 
men by Miss Cornelia Sorabji, the Parsee girl, who first 
obtained a university degree by her success in passing 
with first-class honors the examination for Bachelor of 
Laws. 


A new record of fame has been established in France in 
the Hall of Honor at the Val de Grace Hospital in Paris, 
where there are inscribed upon tablets of marble the names 
of French medical men who died in the performance of 
their duty. Its walls have lately received the roll of hero- 
ism of the one hundred and forty-three doctors and forty- 
five apothecaries who perished in the yellow-fever epidemic 
in San Domingo and Guadeloupe in 1801 to 1808, while in 
discharge of their work of healing. 


The band of amateur actors termed The Strollers, and 
at one time connected with the Columbia College Dra- 
matie Club, has seceded from college association and es- 
tablished itself in a pleasant club-house of its own, on 
West ‘I'wenty-seventh Street, and has changed its char- 
acter into a sort of vaudeville for men. Entertainments 
are given there every Saturday night by professionals, 
and on Sunday nights music prevails. The membership 
is small, but those within its circle feel themselves for- 
tunate and exclusive. It is the intention of the Strollers 
to give a magnificent “ Ladies’ Day ” annually. 


A year ago there was organized in San Francisco a string 
orchestra composed entirely of women. The leader was 
Professor Scheel, who delayed his return to Germany be- 
cause of his interest in this work. Under his leadership a 
successful concert of classical music was given. It is not 
often New York finds herself behind, but she must re- 
member San Francisco's successful ladies’ orchestra when 
she claims novelty for the one just forming here. The 
New York organization is to be a strong one, and the 
names of its founders are prominent, so it is likely to be a 
permanent society. It will be a professional organization, 
but the concerts will only be open to subscribers, on the 
principle maintained by the Mendelssohn Glee Club. Carl 
V. Lachmund is to be the director. 


The fact that a California woman has been admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of New York is but an- 
other of the many examples of woman's success in pro- 
fessional life. The lady in question is Mrs. Clara Foltz, 
who for the past seventeen years has been one of the most 
successful lawyers practising in San Francisco. She is the 
bearer of extremely flattering certificates from the Supreme 
Court of that city, and has a brilliant future in prospect in 
this city. Among other women who have selected the 
law as the field of their future efforts are Mrs. Shirley E. 
Davis, whose son is ove of New York’s assistant district 
attorneys, Miss Caroline L. Dodge, and one of the daugh- 
ters of Edward Lauterbach. 


It is to be expected that the housekeepers of Orange, New 
Jersey, are to taste the joys of educated domestic labor. A 
school for servants is to be started there, where women 
will be trained to fill intelligently the places which are 
now oecupied by women generally ignorant of the proper 
methods of doing their work. The position of servant is 
the only one where the pupil is practically taught and at 
the same time paid for learning. The reward of the teach- 
er-employer is to lose her apprentice as soon as she reaches 
efficiency 


The English accuse us of extravagance in country clubs. 
It is possible they do 
not realize that but few 
Americans have shoot- 
ing preserves and deer 
parks of their own, 
where house parties are 
held and country clubs 
not needed. The new 
Ardsley Casino at 
Dobbs Ferry is to be 
built in a luxurious — 
style to meet every 
want, and to make it a 

pular resort for New- 

forkers. The golf 

links are to be the finest 
in the vicinity, and 
many attractive plans 
are being made for the 
approaching opening. 


A United Students’ 
Association has been 
formed among the stu 
dents in the Woman’s 
School of Applied De- 
sign. The idea of the 
association, as that of 
the school, originated 
with Mrs. Dunlap Hop- 
kins, who founded the 
latter, as a result of her 
broad comprehension of 
the needs of women art 
students. A further ap- 
preciation of students’ 
requirements outside 
the school as well as iu 
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its classes led to the formation of this new body. Offi- 
cers of the association are to be connected in some way 
with the school, but the privilege of membership is to 
be extended not only to other art schools, but to stu- 
deuts of other professions, This liberal extension is 
also a scheme of Mrs. Hopkins’s, who believes that art 
students, as others, tend to become narrow in constant 
contemplation of their special studies. Thus women 
students of medicine, music, and other professions will 
be brought together for mutual benefit. The library of 
the Woman’s School of Design in Twenty-third Street 
will be first used for meetings, which will begin shortly. 
Later the association will provide itself with other quar- 
ters. Men and women noted in special lines have already 
consented to give talks or informal iectures at the meet- 
ings. 

An important project in connection with the association 
has already becn started by the students of the School of 
Design. By the purchase of five-dollar shares they have 
nearly raised the required sum of one thousand dollars 
for the erection of a house at Twilight Park, in the Cats- 
kills. This is to be used as summer headquarters, either 
for purposes of rest or study, although no summer school 
will be established at present. The building is to be soon 
begun, and will be ready for occupancy by next summer. 
Plans have been drawn by Miss Gannon and Miss Hamid, 
the architects, who are graduates of the School of Design, 
and who, among other distinctions gained in their profes- 
sion, have received the appointment of architects to Twi- 
light Park. The land for the building was given by the 
Twilight Park Association. A payment of three dollars 
per annum will entitle the member to one week in the 
summer cottage. Board for additional time will be fixed 
at a low rate. 

Without doubt the association will meet a need in New 
York student life, and it is probable that its benefits will 
eventually extend to other cities by the establishment of 
branches. Among well-known women who have evinced 

ractical interest in the summer building are Mrs. Janvier 
z Duc, Miss Remsen, Mirs. Reeve Merritt, Miss Isabel 
Davis; and of Brooklyn, Mrs. 8.V. White and Miss Mc- 
Williams. 


The boy choir at All Angels is justly celebrated for its 
lovely music, and once was transferred in its entirety to a 
richer church. During Lent its place is filled on all week 
day services by a voluntary choir of twenty ladies of the 
congregation, and the lady who fills the position of organist 
in this labor of love is Mrs. Olcott, the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Hoffman, through whose assistance and 
energy the church was built. 


Architecture is a subject in which women are becoming 
rapidly interested, and it seems but reasonable that as 
women manage homes they should build them better than 
men, whose acquaintance with a house rarely extends to 
its machinery—that is, the kitchen, laundry, and cellar 
An interesting and instructive course of lectures to women 
on the subject of architecture is to be given at the Berke- 
ley Lyceum on Thursday mornings in March by Mrs. 
Mary H. Flint. 


In large city churches the problem of amalgamating the 
women of the congregation is one which troubles the pas- 
tor who likes to see a fraternal feeling among his people. 
That the workers in the church should know one another, 
and that the strangers should be strangers no longer, a 
certain uptown church has inaugurated a series of after- 
noon teas in the Sunday-school room, to which all the 
ladies are asked. Engraved cards of invitation are sent 
out, and the tea is like any social function of the kind in 
appearance—lamp-lighted, palm-shaded rooms, a dainty 
refreshment table, and some cordial well-dressed women, 
but the spirit prevailing is charity and sincerity, and 
much good feeling is the result. 


The effort to gather into clubs and societies those whose 
ancestors played a part in the early history of America is 
growing rapidly, and has now extended to the children. 
There is being organized, with large promise of success, 
a society to be known as the Children of the Revolution, 
eligibility to be regulated by the usual laws in similar 
organizations for adults. And likewise is it open to the 
same line of criticism, that many later comers to our 
shores have done as much for our country’s good as the 
early settlers, yet they are conspicuously excluded from 
these patriotic bodies. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ONE'S DOUBLE. 


if OW differently do men and women look 
at the matter of sitting for their photo- 
graphs! To a man it is usually rather a 
bore. The very thought of having it to do 
fills him: with disgust, aud he vows upon 
each occasion, after going through the try- 
ing ordeal, that it shall be the last, Most 
girls, on the other hand, like to put on their 
rettiest gowns and pose before the camera. 
The oftener they have it to do the better, 
and the results they obtain certainly justify 
their feeling. Their pictures are always 
much more worth looking at than men’s. f 


course, women have an advantage in their | 


beauty and their pretty clothes, but that is 
not all. They know how to make the most 


of themselves and to look their best to order. | 


They can pose and not be ridiculous. 

It is a difficult thing to be natural and 
keep your usual expression when you are 
sitting in a stiff litle chair in front of the 
camera with an iron thing sticking into the 
back of your head. Your face immediately 
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Absolutely Pure. 


BAZAR 








| 
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A ane shampoo with Cuticura Soap, and 
| a single application of Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, clear the scalp and hair of 
crusts, scales, and dandruff, allay itching, soothe 
irritation, stimulate the hair follicles, and nour- 
ish the roots, thus producing Luxuriant Hair, 
| witha clean, wholesome scalp, when all else fails. 









VIN 
MARIAN 


(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. 


VIN MARIANI was 
awarded the Gold 
Medal and Diploma 
at Leamington, Eng- 
land, the jury surnam- 
in VIN MARIANI 
“Wine for Athletes.” 


— 





freezes, and every attempt to look pleasant 
results in a ghastly grin. You are painfully 
aware of the awkwardness of your attitude; 
you are very self-conscious. Somebody 
said in describing a photograph, ‘‘ The wo- 
men all looked sweet and coy, and the men 
stern and noble.” It requires practice to sit 
for a picture. One has to do it two or three 
times before he gets used to it and can ob- 
tain a photograph that is really of some sat- 
isfaction to himself. 

The clothes that people wear make a great 
deal of difference. Women think as much 
of having good pictures of their gowns as 
of themselves, and so they put on what they 
consider. most effective. But with a man 
this is not so.. He wants a picture of him- 
self as he usually looks, not a picture of his 
clothes, and so he should go to the photog- 
rapher’s in his ordinary dress. He should 
never think of being photographed in an Armour & Com an Chicago 
evening suit. It gives a gotten-up-for-the- P y; : 
occasion look that is not at all to be desired : : 
One does not wear evening dress at the time ’ ‘ AMMA , 


of day when a photograph is taken. 
+ 
Women who Ride a whee 


know that it’s foolish to pay a hundred dollars 
for a bicycle and endure an uncomfortable, per- 
haps dangerous, saddle. The Sager Pneumatic 
Saddle is the perfection of comfort and physical 
adaptability, having received the highest en- 
dorsement of prominent physicians for anatomi- 
cal reasons ; and its quality—well, the name 
‘*Sager” brands it ‘‘ Best.”’ 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength. — Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 
American chemists in all the ~% +5 cities. British depot: 
F. Newseny & Sons, |, King Edward-st., jqeden. Potrsr 
Dave «& Cuen. Corr., Sole Props, Boston, U8. 


N. B.—Professional bicyclists and athletes, afcer 
careful trials of numerous tonic preparations, invaria- 
bly give the erence to Vin Mariani. Messrs. Du 
bois, Lucas, eaux, Echalie, Andre Henry, Imans, 
Buffel, and wt others have attested to the vast su 
periority of Vin Mariani over all other tonics. 

At Dnuveorsers & Fawcy Grocers. Avorn Svnetrrerions. 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO., 
Pants: 4! Roulevard Haussmann. 62 West 15th St., New Youre, 
Lonpon ; 239 Oxford Street. 





106 Wall St., N. Y. 


A Graceful Act 


f hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from | | 








Extract oi BEEF. 


It — takes a minute to prepare. Armour’s Extract takes the place of 
home-made “Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther and tastes better. 































Invited 


2 to notify the manager 
:. of your progressive 
euchre or whist club 





ADVERTISEMEN'’TS. 


that our Company 
supplies artistic score 


cards FREE to all 
clubs sending their 
address on postal. 


EVANOLA MFG. CO., 
249-251 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EVANOLA—Cream of Petroleum— 
is indispensable for the complexion. 
All Druggists. 10 cents, 





GENTLEMEN'S SADDLE. 








NE SAGER PNEUMATIC BICYCLE SADDLE gives a firm 
seat, as hard or as soft as each rider desires, without sag or any 
change of shape, and the side motion of similar saddles is entirely 

dispelled. It prevents sweating, chafing, and all discomfort, and is es- 
pecially desirable for ladies, for it holds the rider like a chair, the entire 
weight being supported by the bones of the pelvis, which alone touch the 
saddle 


Price, $7.00 eee oes 
THE SAGER MPG. COMPANY, - Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Sager Saddles, Beauty Child’s Seat, and other Bicycle Specialties, 


BIG BARGAINS" 


===AND SEEDS 


our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 
onnt | 5O0cts. by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed.| 


ay fey ay IHS bloom all this Summer in pots or ted out. We 
These hy tor the or plan 








{vORY S01 RY SOAP P a) 


Li ease oe Sento Oe. Cla 


World’s Fair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


JMPERIAL 


GR 
This invaluable Food has 
saved thousands of lives: 
In Cholera Infantum, 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery 
It is the safest FOOD !!: 





LADIES’ MODEL 


A bath as cleansing, sweet and mild 
As “Ivory” makes it, always seems 

To bring such comfort, that the child 
Drops fast asleep with happy dreams. 
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_DAVIDSON RUBBER COMPANY, 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Arlitine Headache Powders. 


From a German Prescription. A remarkably quick 
cure. Warranted Harmiess. Sample free on re 


THE ARLITINE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 











Sample mailed on receipt of $2.00. 
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BICYCLING COSTUMES. 
See illastrations on page 208. 


MHE recent Cycle Show held at the Madison Square 
Garden in New York proved very conclusively that 
bicycling is more popular than ever. The crowds who 
attended the show, aud who were utterly oblivious to any 
interest except what was invested in the machines, gave 
al! the evidence that was needed that men and women 
alike were just as anxious to have the latest inyprove- 
ments for their wheels as they were to purchase them. 

Eccentricity in bicycle costumes has been voted decid- 
edly bad form, and while custom has somewhat blunted 
our sensibilities so that we pay little attention to the erst- 
while remarkable sight of a woman in knickerbockers or 
bloomers speeding alone the crowded avenues of the city, 
we do not hesitate to express our repugnance to costumes 
so unfeminine and so unbecoming. 

Women have finally decided that it is possible to have 
a costume for bicycling that will be becoming, suitable, 
and inconspicuous; and, indeed, anything smarter or more 
becoming than some of the new costumes it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to discover. There is no use in women 
trying to excel men in any sport. Nature, no less than 
custom, has so arranged it, and while individual women 
do excel individual men occasionally, they are the excep- 
tion, not the rule. It is not in the least necessary for a 
woman to ride phenomenally long distances at a frightful 
rate of speed in order to prove ber ability as a cyclist. 
She will gain no lasting name or fame by so doing, but, on 
the contrary, will speedily sink into ill health and conse 
quent oblivion 

The successful cyclist is she who becomingly garbs her- 
self in a trim, well-cut costume, and is always ready for a 
ride of moderate duration. She is then in good health, 
good spirits, and good looks. 

There are constantly being advertised new styles of 
bicycle costumes. Some are good, some very poor, and 
the happy average is as bard to find as in anything else. 
The tailors have been exerting all their skill to turn out 
some sutisfactory style which will, like the riding-habit, 
prove that they alone are the people who should furnish 
such costumes; and it must be admitied they do press 
their cloths much more satisfactorily, and the skirts they 
cut, as a rule, do hang the best. 

The proper length for the skirt is now conceded to be 
about to the top of the boots; no shorter, and for hall 
riding even lounger. The fulness is all in the back, but 
there is so much goring over the hips and width below 
that the outlines of the figure are becomingly hidden. 
On the correct cut of the skirt depends the beauty of the 
costume, Which may be made of a cheap material, if only 
it hang well 

‘There are two ways this season of arranging the fulness 
of the skirt at the back. One has it all beneath the fold- 
ed-over pleats which meet at the back; tie other has two 
box-pleats, double, like many of.the walking costumes. 
The latter fashion looks rather better off the wheel, but 
the former looks best when riding, for the folds hang 
more gracefully. 

The most becoming style for the waist is the Norfolk 
jacket, but this season the filled-in Eton jacket is more 
popular. The Norfolk jacket has the _— sewed down 
(and cut away underneath), and there is none of the ugly 
bulkiness which formerly condemned that garment for 
stout women. It shoukl be made to come quite below 
the waist-line, and with full-skirt effect. 

At the neck it is cut open just enough to show the 
neck-tie—the four-in-hand, fashionable once again—and 
has small flat revers. The sleeves of a correct bicycle 
costume are much smaller than for other gowns, and are 
invariably of the leg-of-mutton shape. 

When the Eton jacket is worn, it must be very carefully 
fitted, and the front have turned-back revers, which are 
broad at the shoulders and taper in at the waist. A full 
silk front is part of this costume, and is worn with a nar- 
row turned down collar, supposed to be the same as boys 
wear with their Eton suits. While the Norfolk jacket 
can be made becoming alike to thin or stout women, the 
Eton jacket is never becoming to a woman with short 
waist and broad hips. Large hips may, according to clas- 
sic lines, be very handsome; they certainly do not tend to 
graceful effect when riding a wheel, and the costume that 
will modify them is the best for women in general. 

The bicycle skirt should not have any facing on the 
inside. The desired weight and finish can be given by a 
broad leather band or rows of machine-.stitching, and 
through a broad hem or facing turned up on the outside. 

There are many devices for the placket-hole, and the 
skirts that quite do away with it in the back and have 
the front breadth button at each side are the smartest in 
appearance as well as the most comfortable to manage. 
Where buttons are not liked, invisible hooks and eyes on 
a flap answer every purpose. 

A linen’ collar looks very smart with a wheeling cos- 
tume at the start, but so alarmingly soon wilts that most 
women prefer the piqué stocks, Shieh do not require a 
collar and launder so well. These stocks are long enough 
to go around the neck twice and tie in a full four-in-hand, 
and retain the starch and fresh look a surprisingly long 
time. 

Tight lacing when bicycling is quite impossible, and a 
short corset is necessary to comfort. The health waists 
are liked, but, after all, they do not support the figure 
well, and require to be worn with gowns that are heavily 
lined. 

Leather leggings and low shoes or liigh laced boots are 
the proper foot-gear; and as the feet are very prominently 
displayed, boots or shoes must be of good shape. There 
is very little chance for economy in a thoroughly fit bi- 
cycle costume, for every detail is so much en évidence, and 
there are no additions of trimming to cover up defects of 
cut 

The most fashionable color for a —— costume is 
brown or mixed cheviot. Light cloths soil too easily, and 
solid colors show dust in a most discouraging way. The 
fashionable shade of brown is a light chestnut, which is re- 
lieved by yellow tie, or full front of yellow, and a feather 
in the soft felt hat. Tan leather leggings, tan shoes, and 
gloves of the same look uncommonly smart with these 
brown costumes, giving just that touch of individuality 
that any gown of the sort needs to relieve it of its too 
masculine effect. 

The right sort of a hat is a soft Alpine or Homburg hat, 
its only trimming one small colored feather stuck at the 
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left side of the ribbon band which encircles the crown. 
In symmer a pefectly plain sailor hat can be worn, but 
for the —- rt of the year the soft felt is the one to 
wear. It has a brim to e the eyes, and fits down over 
the hair, so that naturally untidy locks can be kept in 
some sort of order, and is now universally worn by young 
and old, who have tested it to their satisfaction. Thor- 
oughly well equipped, and with the knowledge that both 
wheel and costume are the very latest thing, the woman 
cyclist is a charming object to behold, and if she does not 
ride too far nor too long at a time, will find herself grow- 
ing younger every day, and will discover how much there 
is to live for outside a routine of social duties or a tread- 
mill of household worries. 


FITTING OUT FOR A SUMMER BICYCLE 
TOUR IN EUROPE. 
W HEN any one says to you that it is impossible or un- 
wise for a woman, or two women, to go on a bicy- 
cling trip through Great Britain because it is not proper, 
or because women should not travel alone, you may set 
it down as wrong, and attribute the cause to anything 
you like, It is perfectly possible for a couple of women 
to take a five hundred or a thousand mile trip through 
England, provided they behave themselves, and provided 
they have the physical energy to carry it out. The day 
when woman cannot do things alone has gone. The im- 
portant fact is that any healthy, vigorous woman can 
leave her home in America, sail from New York to Liver- 
— or Southampton in June, ride her wheel about Eng- 
and, and return to New York in September or October, 
have a glorious summer if she keeps well and her tires do 
not puncture too often, and spend as small an amount as 
$250 to $300 in a hundred days, including her first-class 
passage both ways. The only important thing that is 
really necessary after a healthy body and a whee] is 
a sullicient amount of common-sense and self- D. 
There will arise occasions when a ten-mile ride must be 
taken over the Scotch moors after dark. You may get 
caught in Glencoe or on Rannoch Moor at dusk. A 
tire may give out back of Loch Lomond somewhere. 
Anything of this kind may and is likely to happen, and it 
is at such times that the self-possession and common-sense 
of an ordinary man helps over a bad quarter of an hour 
prodigiously. If a woman is going to lose her head and 
sit down and weep, she might better stay at home; but a 
little practice in such matters soon fits her for her part of 
it, and she will, like the ordinary male animal known as 
the globe-troiter, find amusement instead of annoyance 
in unforeseen circumstances. 

‘The first two requisites are, however, a good wheel and 
a good body. As for the first, it may as well be dropped 
here, for no two men, and, so far as any one can find out, 
no two women, will ever agree on the merits of any one 
wheel, unless they happen to be financially interested in 
one particular bicycle firm or have friends who are. It 
would be foolish to discuss bicycles here, therefore. The 
second requisite, however, is one upon which doctors will 
pretty generally agree. 

If you will try to ride a wheel ten miles for the first 
time after two months of inaction you will be stiff and 
tired. To prepare for a 500-mile trip requires, therefore, 
a certain amount of definite training. Sup , then, 
that Mrs. Allen and Miss Bartlett are planning to sail 
from New York on one of the smajler boats on June 15th. 
They have each purchased a round-trip ticket for $90. 
On the ist of May they begin riding their wheels half 
an hour each day, if it is not absolutely raining. That is 
perhaps four or five miles. They set out for some defi- 
nite point known to be half that distance from their 
homes. They ride straight there and then straight back. 
When they reach home they are warm. Consequently 
they go at once to the bath and then change their cloth- 
ing. At about the middle of May they ride an hour or 
an hour and a half, covering eight or twelve miles, ac- 
cording to the time, but always going to some definite 
point and returning again at a steady Smeg ah age 
And by the first of June they are taking three rides a 
week of about forty miles each—twenty in the morning 
and twenty in the afternoon. This, it is important to 
note, is done without at any time ‘‘ using up” either Mrs. 
Allen or Miss Bartlett. 

If all goes well, the condition of the two young women 
is good when they set sail on the 15th for Southampton. 
Then follows a week of rest on the steamer, and finally 
they are ready to start awheel some bright day about the 
25th, riding northward from Southampton. 

The question of costume has of course become an im- 
portant point long before this, as well as that of luggage. 
The actual bicycle costume may be whatever you make 
it. One word may be said as to the relative merits of 
skirts and bloomers. No one can deny that bloomers, or 
anything approaching trousers, are better than skirts, but 
either we have not arrived at a sufficiently emancipated 
era as yet or bloomers are not womanly. At all events, 
Mrs. Allen and Miss Bartlett will do well just at present, 
especially if po! travel without male escort, to to 
skirts. That will prevent any comment by the way. The 
skirt should be light, scant, and weighted at the hem, and 
the superstructure to it should be a shirt-waist with a 
light jacket, all in colors of a subdued hue, preferably a 
snuff brown, with gaiters and soft felt hat of a similar 
color, and stout laced shoes. 

The question of luggage is naturally of the utmost im- 
portance. If these two ladies are going with Mr. Allen 
and Miss Bartlett's brother, or if they are accustomed to 
bloomers, they have an opportunity for carrying a little 
luggage that is denied her who adheres to the garb of 
womankind, They ride a ‘‘man’s” or diamond - frame 
wheel, and can therefore strap one of those irregular 
diamond-shaped portmanteaus inside the frame of the 
wheel. Within this can be easily arranged a little toilet- 
case for brushes, combs, pins, needles, soap, etc. This is 
attached to one end of the portmanteau, and is complete 
in itself. The rest of the bag is left for two changes of 
under-clothing, night-wear, and anything else that is light 
and takes up little space. A little camera may also be 
strapped in its case on to the frame of the wheel. Hav- 
ing packed this important bag, the next thing is to fill u 
a good-sized valise with changes of clothing, an extra pair 
of shoes, another complete gown, and, if possible, some 
— evening house gown, besides extra supplies of all 
that is in the bicycle portmanteau. Finally, this being 
done, one trunk is packed with more duplicate clothes, an 
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evening or quiet dinner gown, and several other suits that 
any travelling woman may need, besides hats and shoes. 


The portmanteau _ on the wheel. The valise—sup- 
posing they start from Southampton for London, thence 
to Derby, thence to 


1 Manchester, thence to Windermere, 
to Carlyle, to Dumfries, Ayr, Gi w, the Trossachs, 
Oban, Fort William, Inverness, and Edinburgh—the va- 
lise is sent ahead from Southampton to London. On ar- 
riving at London you send it on again to Manchester or 
Windermere, or even to Glasgow. From G w it goes 
to the Trossachs, or Oban, or Inverness, or to Edinburgh, 
and from Edinburgh to Newcastle, Oxford, or Cam ge 
aud London. It only needs a letter sent a day ahead to 
any hotel, explaining that the valise will be called for in a 
week or fortnight. The trunk is sent to London, thence 
to Gl w, to Edinburgh, and finally back to London. 

If simple rule is followed, neither of the ladies will 
be inconvenienced at any time. They have enough with 
them to last three or fourdays. They are sure of finding 
as much more in that time of them, and at any time 
they can take a train and reach London, Glasgow, or 
Edinburgh (or, in other words, their trunks) within a dozen 
hours. The course of the trip can be altered at any time. 
The valises may be shipped to Derby or Manchester, and 
sent for from Edinburgh. If it is decided to stop at 
Broadway or Ely or Saute week, a telegraph mes- 
sage will bring the trunks back. And altogether it costs 
little or nothing. If Mrs. Allen prefers a woman's wheel, 
the portmanteau is of course impossible, but she can pro- 
cure portmanteaus of other shapes which either strap on 
behind the seat or in front of the handles. 

A word as to the bicycle itself. As already intimated, 
it is impossible to say what wheel any one should take, 
but it is possible to urge that you give up the idea of sav- 
ing money in the original purchase of a wheel. Pay the 
necessary $100 without a murmur, for if you save A om or 
$50 now, there may be many a time when you would glad- 
ly pay $25 to be out of a difficulty that money cannot 
remedy. Ifthe wheel is sound at the start, a founda- 
tion at least is laid. You then ride it daily from the Ist 
of May until the date of sailing. Some persons believe in 
— a@ wheel when you arrive on the other side. 

his is a mistake; because, supposing for the moment the 
wheel is quite as a make, you do not have the oppor- 
tunity of testing it for so long a time, and as there are al- 
ways likely to be weak points about the very best of 
machine-made affairs of this sort, you will in your six 
weeks’ trial find these out and have them remedied before 
beginning on the real journey itself. 
his brings us to the care of the wheel itself. Unques- 
tionably Mrs. Allen and Miss Bartlett should go to some 
one in the employ of the firm which made their wheels 
and actually see a bicycle taken to pieces and put togeth- 
er. Most wheels are different in details from all others, 
and it is important to know bow to take off cranks, wheels, 
ball-bearings, chain, and so on. The cleaning and oiling 
of the bicycle are the first important matter. The whole 
machine should be gone over each night after the day’s 
ride, and as they are going on an inexpensive plan, and, at 
any rate, may be often in places where some little thing 
has to be done at once, these ladies will do well to make 
up their minds to take care of their own wheels. First 
use a rough rag to clean off all mud or dust on all parts 
of the machine. Then take a rag with a little oil—and 
small amounts of oi] are always and a used. 
Never use a quantity of oil anywhere about a bicycle. 
With the slightly oiled rag go over all the brighter parts 
of the machine, getting down as close to axles as the parts 
of the bicycle will allow, and rub over the handles and 
body to brighten all up. Once a week drop a little oil in 
each of the cells intended for oiling, but usually put.no 
oil anywhere else for lubricating purposes. Once in six 
weeks—that is, twice —e your trip, or at most three 
times—spend a ng oy of a day in taking all the bear- 
ings apart, putting all the balls in kerosene while you 
are carefully wiping out all the cavities in the different 
parts with a little kerosene. Having already learned how 
to separate all these parts and put them together again, 
you will have no difficulty. ut little or nothing ou 
the chain and sprocket wheels except occasionally a small 
amount of graphite. The important thing to remember 
is that if you use oil to such an extent that it stands in 
the openings of the axles, or on any outer part of the 
weed ex if the graphite on the chain cakes at all, you are 
doing precisely what you desire not to do—that is, deliber- 
ately putting something on the bicycle which will with 
the greatest thoroughness collect and hold all the dust that 
comes its way. Very soon the wheel will become caked 
with dust, and then things will go hard with you. 

A word as to the puncture, and only a word, because, 
as any one can readily see, none of these points can be more 
than touched on in an article of this length. If you have 
a single or *‘ hose-pipe ” tire, use your repairing kit, which 
comes, or should be procured, with the wheel. ‘Take one 
of the little pieces of rubber that look like tacks and cover 
it with cement, then force it through the punctured hole, 
the ‘* head ” of the “ tack” going inside the wheel. Then 
let it stand a little while. The air inside the tire when 
you inflate it forces the head up against the hole, and thus 
tightens the whole thing so that it does not leak. After 
having inflated the tire, immerse that part of the rim in 
water and see if any bubbles rise. If not, you may be 
pretty sure there is no leak. You can also paste a piece 
of rubber over the puncture, and then wind tire and rim 
about with tape that comes with the kit, but this is neither 
so neat nor, in most cases, so effective a method of repair. 
If the tire is double, the outer covering must be sprung 
off the wheel and the inner one repaired. It is wiser, 
however, to make for a repair shop in that case. 

That ae * to the country itself, of which only a 
word. England is now filled with repair shops. Hardly 
a village but has its bicycle-shop, and as their villages are 
near together—far more convenient, in fact, than in Ameri- 
ca—you can scarcely more than ten miles from a shop, 
and you will usually be within two miles of one. Go to 
little out-of-the-way places. Stop at inns, which are the 
most fascinating th that you can find in the midland 
counties, In i the inns disappear, but in their 
place you will find shrewd but kindly shepherd’s wives, 
who, for a couple of shillings, will take you into their 
thatched - roof cottages, give you yng: a bed, and tea 
and porridge for breakfast. Avoid big 


to be found in London or Liverpool, nor yet in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh. James HamMMonD. 


cities except for 4 
sight-seeing, for beautiful England and Scotland are not § 
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THE NEW WOMAN—HOW 


LEARNING TO RIDE A WHEEL 


| I has been said in the past that horseback-riding is the 
ou? thing in which a prince may excel, and we read of 
how *' he rode like a prince to claim his bride”; and what 
was there then more artistic, more artful, graceful, or 
masterful than the princely rider of a princely bred im 
partial horse, that would, if practicable, as quickly land 
his prince as his groom in the mire? 

But that was before the day of that locomotive won 
der, the bicycle, which, like the horse, is no respecter of 
persous, and must be mastered by prince, pauper, mis- 
tress, and maid alike, on the one and only live of per 
sistent democratic struggle and effort, until art, skill 
dexterity, and power acquired by experience have opened 
the eyes and made keen the senses to detect and antici 
pate every departure from or neglect of the rules of har 
monious equipoise. And what to-day is more artistic, 
graceful, and even masterful than the rider and his wheel 
as they spin with the lightness and swiftness of a bird 
over the smooth streets, the never-failing object of admi 
ration and interest to all who see? 

A short time ago a lady said to me: “1 cannot ride my 
bicycle. Iam what is called ‘object-struck.’ Have you 
ever heard of any one before who was suo affected?” 

I have yet to hear of a single person (other than little 
children, who approach all things with a courage born of 
ignorance) who, in learning to ride, has not been ‘‘ object- 
struek,” literally as well as optically, and if bicyclists 
would all write their first experiences the record of 
bruises and bumps from ‘‘ objects” by which they had 
been *‘ struck” would be astonishing 

To become a graceful and accomplished cyclist one 
must first of all have a machine which, in trade terms, 

fits rhat is, it must be adjusted and fitted in every 
particular to its rider, just as a dress is fitted to the form, 
for there is as much difference in the appearance of a 
properly and an improperly adjusted bicycle as there is 
in a well and an ill fitting gown, and ove shows as con 
clusively as the other the artistic or inartistic qualities of 
ils possessor 

Next the beginner should have an instructor who 
knows his business, one who from study and practice un- 
derstands the requirements of each particular pupil, who 
studies each in the same manner as the skilful milliner or 
dressmaker studies the face and form of her customers, 
the length of limb, outline of form, walk, and curves of 
body, standing or sitting 

The pupil must learn the laws of balance and exploita 
tion, a8 a bicycle is built to conform to them, and must 
adapt herself to the never-changing laws of gravity, and 
she will best accomplish this end by not trying to do it 

t all Let her forget herself and allow her body to 
bend and sway with the bend and motion of the machine, 
supple as the young pine which bows to earth before the 
fury of the blast, but as quickly stands erect again when 
it has passed by. Let her keep her eyes up and ahead, 





her thoughts from her work, her hands and feet upon 
it, lightly and naturally, for nowhere does the saying that 
“she who hesitates is lost” apply more aptly than to the 
ruler of the bicycle, as looking backward or downward, or 
the neglect of proper motion of foot, hand, or body, is as 
sure to prove fatal to the cyclist as the hesitation of Lot’s 
wife, or the seasick voyager who keeps his eyes fastened 
upon the surging billows. And this is why so many 
people are ‘‘ object-struck,” when, instead of looking 
ahead, they look downward, or they fasten their eyes upon 
some object in the road, and as surely and unswervingly 
steer toward it as the magnet steers to the steel. And 
this, too, is why we hear so much talk of a bicycle being a 
living thing, a demon incarnate; that it can shy, kick, and 
buck, and that no horse ever had a more vicious temper 
than this thing of rubber and steel can display, and that 
its will has a strength and tenacity which neither whip 
nor spur can master or control. 

But if we could only observe the laws of gravity, we 
would speedily realize that the uncontrollable creature is 
within ourself, and as speedily find that by controlling 
self, by the gentlest, lightest touch, we can make this 
fearsome thing do our slightest bidding. 

There is an art in bicycling as in everything else. Time 
was, and that only a few years ago, when any machine, 
any dress, or half-worn shoes were good enough for wheel- 
ing. To-day all things must be in perfect harmony for 
my lady of the ‘‘silent steed.” First, her machine must 
be of proper weight, of good build, and correctly adjust- 
ed to her form and carriage; then her dress, her shoes, 
hat, and gloves, all and everything must so combine as 
to render her a symphony in motion, in harmony and ac 
cord with nature 

Take the middle-aged and the elderly women, and there 
are many of them to be seen throughout the summer 
months and lovely winter days in the parks and upon the 
boulevard. Note with what care they are mounted and 
gowned. See the girls, bright, winsome, and bappy, and 
you will note the same observance to mount, adjustment, 
and dress. Then turn to the bystander, and he may be 
one of those very same men who a couple of years ago 
would have hooted the idea that his wife or mother could 
even think of committing so undignified an act as the 
riding of a bicycle. And if you ask him the question: 
Do those elderly women appear to you as out of place and 
at a disadvantage upon bicycles? he will probably stare 
at you a moment in incredulous wonder, but will certain 
ly tell you that not under any circumstances would he be 
one to deprive the mothers and grandmothers of this best 
means of inducing longevity, and that the bicycle is as 
appropriate for the use of the old as for the young, and 
will point as example to the stately woman with white 
hair and earnest, patient face, seamed by years, giving 
dignity, grace, and poetry to each revolution of her wheel 
or sweep and fall of her skirts. Then turn to the little 
children, those lovely bits of poetry in motion! See the 
little man, self-reliant and courageous as he skims over 
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the smooth roadway on his well-built, well-fitted, whirring 
charger. Or the little woman,‘ the New Woman,” as she 
deftly and fearlessly threads her way, quick of action 
cool of nerve, her tiny hands resting lightly upon her han 
dle-bars, her little feet pressed gently but commandingly 
upon her pedals, every bend, curve, and motion of her 
swaying body in harmony and accord with her machine, 
perfect mistress of the art of self-controlled wheeling 

Take, for example, Madame Sarah Bernhardt, whose 
name stands throughout the world for wsthetic grace 
She rides a bicycle, and, as she says, loves it because it 
is agreeable and graceful, and because charming and ele 
vating thoughts and inspirations come to her while riding 
her wheel. Madame Bernhardt is no longer a young 
woman, being twice a grandmother, and certainly no 
higher tribute could be paid to the bicycle than that she, 
who abbors anything bordering on the inartistic, should 
ride it. Then, to turn to the other extreme, there is the 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, who has passed the threescore 
mark, and readily stands at the head of womanhood for 
dignity, piety, strength of purpose, loveliness of soul, and 
sweetness of nature. She also rides a bicycle, which fact 
is a still stronger testimonial that the wheel is a dignified 
as well as artistic vehicle. Then among the younger wo 
men we find Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Dr. Fred Walk 
er Gwyer, who, like Mrs. Astor, handles a rifle as skilfully 
as she handles her bicycle,and Mrs. St. John Gaffney, noted 
for her gracious and graceful beauty and her sweet phi 
lanthropy. All of these ride the bicycle and prefer it to 
the horse 

The bicycle, besides being the best developer of physi 
cal beauty of line and curve in woman, is a great benefac 
tor to her, for it takes her out of herself and her heretofore 
narrowed environment, and in so doing teaches her that 
‘**man’s inhumanity toman” and “ woman’s cruelty to wo 
man” are much more mythical than she has been taught 
to believe; that under the influence of this fascinating and 
uncompromising machine she broadens out and accumu 
lates a store of valuable experiences from living in the 
world anid listening to Nature's heart-throb. She sees the 
mother part of humanity develop and grow rosy with 
health and hope; she sees bent backs and tired shoulders 
straighten up, and weary feet made strong with the vigor 
and impulse of youth; she sees precedent and prejudice 
melt away; she sees the shackles of environment and 
dress slacken; she rejoices in the good-fellowship that 
springs up between men and women of the wheel; she 
sees that through this means she can cause man to forget 
her sex to the extent of leading him to treat her as an in- 
tellectual equal, and at the same time knows that her fem- 
ineity is ever present with him by his wholesome, unob- 
trusive care for her comfort and well-being. 

We thank a kind Providence and inventive genius for 
the bicycle, and assure all women that if they ride the 
wheel properly, with a regard to dignified and artistic de- 
tail. it can but bring to them pleasures, joys, and happi- 
nesses undreamed of. Ipa TRAFFORD BELL. 
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FARGO'S 

‘4 B all-Bearing” | DOLLARS 

Bicycle 
SHOES 


are the only Bicycle Shoes shaped and made 

to fulfill the actual requirements of bicycle 
work and wear. Broad across the ball of the 
foot, they give power with comfort, free action 
without strain. This shoe is a shoe and leg- 
ging combined, and is made so high that it 
meets the bloomer or knickerbocker, and another 
legging is unnecessary. 


A MORE GRACEFUL 
FINISHED 
BICYCLE SHOE 
CANNOT BE 
IMAGINED. 

It is the highest art in shoemaking. The Whipcords 
and Covert cloths, Bedford cords and Meltons used in 
making these shoes are the same cloths that are known 
and used the world over for riding breeches, leggings, 
etc. They are water-proof and practically indestruc- 
tible. There is nothing better for the purpose (hard 


wear) at any price, anywhere in the world. 

























This is a new style of shoe, and is not for sale in all of the 
stores yet. EVERY DEALER IN THE UNITED STATES IS 
OUR AGENT, and any dealer will send your order to us. If more 
convenient for you, however, to order direct from us, send Six Dollars 
if you want this shoe (Blue and Brown cloths always in stock, in 
all sizes and widths), or send name and address for our interest- 
ing illustrated Catalogue, containing directions for self-measure- 
ment and order blanks, which will be sent to you by return 
mail. We will refund your money without question or 
delay, should the shoes prove unsatisfactory. We make 
One Hundred and Seventeen different styles, Ladies’ 
and Misses’, Men’s and Boys’, for every bicycling, 
athletic and outing use. 


283,617 PAIRS 


“Ball-Bearing” Bicycle Shoes sold this year. 


C.H. Fargo & Co. 


NO ENDS TO DANGLE—NO LOOPS TO TANGLE—IN SPROCKET. 


PRATT Fasteners 
SECURE THE LACES WITHOUT TYING A KNOT. 


196 Market 
Street 
CHICAGO 6,00 Prepaid 
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THE WOMAN'S “CLARION.” 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


NE of the cities of perhaps the third class in the near 
West was all astir over the preparations for a ‘‘ Wo- 
men's Edition” of the Clarion, the leading daily news- 
paper. Its owner had agreed to turn the entire establish- 
ment Over to the women on the following Wedvesday 
week. As the day drew near, the women concerned were 
passing from ‘* hot” to ‘‘ very hot,” like children who pla 
the old-time English game. This idea of a women’s edi- 
tion, providing a grand toy for those who believe in, or 
fancy themselves to be of, the order of the new woman, 
was first tried in San Francisco, and had spread to Al- 
bany and Brooklyn and back again toward the West in 
jerky, irregular lines of progress. In the city which I 
visited a wealthy lady had been chosen for editor-in-chief, 
and she had appointed her lieutenants—editorial writers, 
a managing and a city editor,a telegraph editor,and heads 
of the literary, dramatic, sporting: Nuanelel, and other de- 
partments. ‘These in turn had appointed reporters and 
writers to fill the columns at their disposal. There was 
also a woman publisher, with a corps of advertisement 
canvassers, and when the names of all these women and 
girls were handed in for publication in the announcement 
of the special issue they made a stick and a half of solid 
nonpareil type—more than a hundred and twenty - five 
names. This was not so formidable as what the names 
implied, which was that the entire “‘ smart” or fashion- 
able district, the public-school teachers, the pupils in the 
art school, in the public library, and the women of the 
leading Protestant churches were entirely upset by the 
honors and accompanying duties that were thrust upon 
their leaders. Under the advice of the editor, a Jewess, to 
whom not one of the other ladies had ever before spoken, 
was appointed upen the staff of the editor of the local 
charities’ page, and two young Roman Catholic ladies, not 
in the smart set, were asked to drum up advertising. This 
course was recommended to the whilom editor-in-chief, 
and was carried out with self-applause by a council of her 
lieutenants. But just as I reached town the Jewess was 
becoming so active in her new relation, by calling upon 
the leaders of the most exclusive set, that the editress-in- 
chief was having her hands full of the task of keeping the 
exclusives from breaking out in rebellion, and the Catho- 
lic weekly newspaper of the city was advising the Cath- 
olic ladies to have nothing to do with the woman’s Clar- 
ion unless at least a dozen more Catholic women were 
appointed, one in each department, to atone for *‘ the insult 
to the Church, which had been studiedly perpetrated” by 
the appointment of two Catholics, both to the ignoble 
duty of “ wringing money from Catholic advertisers.” This 
advice was priuted in leaded type, and filled the soul of 
the editress-in-chief with anguish. 

**Cannot you do something about it?” she asked of the 
owner of the Clarion. 

‘The only thing to do is to pay no attention to it,” said 
he. 

“ T had written a little thing that I thought you might 
use as an editorial,” said the editress-in-chief. 

** What is its tone?” the owner asked. 

** Oh, it ig very kindly,” said the editress; “‘I have just 
stated the simple truth, which is that in forming the staff 
for the cnocial edition we sought to utilize all talent pre- 
cisely on the same basis—that of fitness, competency, you 
know—but we found that there is not a Catholic in town 
who has ever written for publication, and few who have 
any intellectual specialt—’ 

‘Heavens! madam,” said the owner. ‘“‘ Please burn 
that editorial up, and-do me the very great favor to let 
the subject drop. You are to have the Clarion for one 
day, but I shall fall heir to it afterwards, as before, and if 
pe attempt to mollify disgruntled interests in that fashion 

shall not have many readers or advertisers left when you 
turn the paper over to me again.” 

The friend whom I was visiting was the editor. I 
reached his office at night, and found it wearing its ac- 
customed aspect. We agreed to get to bed early, and to 
run down to the office by ten o'clock, straighten out af- 
fuirs for the day, and then drive out toa -side country 
tavern and spend the afternoon bebind cigars, under some 
noble trees of which he knew, with beer and recollections 
of a tramping tour both of us had made in England when 


we were younger. We succeeded only partly. We were - 


early to bed and to rise, but at breakfast were much an- 
noyed by calls on the telephone from the Clarion office. 
Every fifteen minutes be was summoned to the phone at 
the dest landing on the front stairs, and at last I heard 
him, gentlest and most — of men,exclaim: ‘‘ Confound 
the women! Can't Bob attend to them? What? No ove 
but I will do’ Great Scott—say ‘all right!’” 

He usually took the trolley to the office, but on this 
morving he walked, and very slowly, though it was al- 
ready teu o'clock. On the way he chanced to see a fac- 
tory down a side street. Saying that it was the most pe- 
culiar factory of its kind in America, he led me to it, and 
insisted upon entering—and upon going through every 
room in its five stories and cellar. e were back on the 
street in aa hour and a half, and then he stopped to get his 
watch examined, to look over the books in a second-hand 
shop, to show me a palace drinking-saloon, to talk to a 
real-estate operator for twenty winutes, and to ask for 
the song called ‘‘ Tommy Atkins,” which he said his wife 
needed. When we at last reached the Clarion block he 
was hungry, and we ate luncheon until two o'clock. At 
the table he said: ‘‘ My dear fellow, my conduct must seem 
strange to you, but all the morning my office has been 
filled with one-day editor women and one-day reporter 
giris who are to work on the women’s edition. ‘One 
day,’ 1 say, but they are eternal; they have pursued me 
for weeks, and the ten days to come impress me like a 
horrible future state. Yesterday they wanted four pages 
of fashion plates done in colors, lithographed like the 
holiday Figaro, which, they said, would revolutionize 
the fashion periodicals, and show for the first time the 
full ‘ color-scheme effects’ of the newest dresses—designed 
(great Ceesar!) by local dressmakers, and printed in New 
York at a cost between four and ten thousands of dollars, I 
suppose. The day before yesterday they wanted me to 
influence the publisher to annul all our annual contracts 
with advertisers because the contracts interfered with 
their getting ‘spread advs.’ for the day of the special edi- 
tion. I think it was the day before that when they re- 
belled against our demand that one practical man of 
the staff should remain in the office on women’s day, to 
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straighten out tangles and keep out libels, and to make a 
desperate effort to get the paper out before the time for 


printing the ig day’s issue. We must have one 
man, you know. It ought to be Tom , but he 
smokes like a bad chimney when he works; the next- 
best man, Miles , can no more help swearing 


eee be ee ; 30 we must put Bob at the 
task. He was discharged for incompetency at that very 
work on the Baltimore Sun, but we have no'one else 
available—and he chews tobacco. Now, or rather this 
morning, the women were on hand again, and I resolved 
to tire ken of waiting for me, else you and I will get no 
good of your visit today. I fancy they have been obliged 
to bother some one else by this time and have gone—” 

“Mr. Furlong, please, sir”—it was the editorial office- 
boy who came in and interrupted the editor — ‘‘ they’s 
about steen women in yer orfice; been there since the 
morning. I've tole ‘em you was away an’ very sick, and 
I've tried fer to sic ‘em on Mr. Mathews, an’ Mr. Caddi- 
= afraid, and is doing his work in Wendels's beer sa- 
oon, an’—” 

* All right; thank you, Tommy; I'll be right along.” 

With a resignation pitiful to see, my friend strode to his 
office, I following. Women held the place, seated upon his 
and the three other chairs, on the window-sills, on the 
stack of bound files, and one was even perched upon his 
tuble-desk, but slid down, red with blushes, when we 
marched into the room. The general explanations and 
apologies being over, the editor was interviewed by one 
woman after the other—not exactly in turn. 

‘Oh, Mr. Furlong, whatever will hp do?” said the 
blushful maiden. ‘“ Each of us thought she'd be the only 
one to bother you.” 

“No bother at all, I assure you; great pleasure indeed. 
Now, Mrs, Casterling?” 

“Yes. Well—er—you know I'm the literary editor, 
and my work is almost finished, Iam proud tosay. I was 
limited to a page of 10,800 words, but it turns out to be 
more than 15,000 words. Really, not one of the local ladies 
kept within the bounds I set.” 

** But, Mrs. Casterling,” said my friend, ‘‘ type is metal, 
not rubber, and a page is a page, not a newspaper. Ten 
thousand words make a page, not 10,800; the 800 are what 
must be given to head-lines. Now this must be cut down 
to the exact number of words.” 

*“Cutdown! Oh, Mr. Furlong, please don’t cut it! Let 
me tell you. The famous women, Pearly Case and Jane 
July and the others, were down for a half-column each, 
to be given for nothing—to help the cause. Only one wrote 
at all, and she sent only 150 words, so, you see, I told our 
ladies to write rather freely, and— Oh, you cannot have 
the heart to make me ask them to mangle and ampu- 
tate—” 

“By no means, dear madam. A page is a page, how- 
ever, and— I'll take the stuff.” 

* Stuff?” 

** Stuff is what we call all that goes into the paper—edi- 
torials, reports, all of it.” 

* Oh, 1 see.” 

“I'll take the stuff, and you need not bother. Don't 
thank me; not at all. Now, Miss Jerrold?” 

“Why, it’s very stupid of me, but I cannot understand 
what I'm to do. I am telegraph editor. I wrote an edi- 
torial on the telegraph—the revolution it has made, you 
know—but Mrs. Curlow, the editor, says I’m not to write 
anything except ‘heads,’ and when I ask her what ‘ heads’ 
are, she doesn’t know, and I've had all my pains for no- 
thing, I’m afraid.” 

“Why not adapt the article for an editorial? Cut out 
the introductory sentences, write in a reference to some 
news that comes in during the evening, and let it go.” 

“Yes? I really do not understand you. But what about 
being telegraph editor?” 

“Ob, you are to read the stuff at the telegraph desk. 
You'll get the first of it early in the evening, (It will be 
piled up on the hooks, and you can come at your leisure, 
say at eight o'clock that night.) It will keep coming until, 
say, half past two o'clock in the morning, and you will 
have to read it, write ‘heads,’ that is to say, descriptive 
captions, over each despatch, till you get ‘Good-night,’ at 
half past two.” 

The telegraph editor listened, looking like some one 
stunned. 

“If I were you,” said the editor, “I would come for 
one night beforehand, say the night before your work be- 

ins—” . 
° ** And stay till daybreak! Well, ladies—Mr. Furlong, 
it is not fair to trouble you with this—I simply will not. I 
won't stay up anywhere on earth, much less in this horrid 
part of town, till daylight; and the work is mevial—not 
atall literary. Positively I'll go to Mrs. Curlow, and—first 
I'll ask her what she means, and let her know—” 

** Now, Dolly!” ‘‘Oh, please, Miss Jerrold!” ‘Dorothy 
dear, there’s no one else.” And all the ladies except one 
clustered around the rebellious telegraph editor to calm 
her and to urge her to fulfil her promise and stick to her 
task. The one who stood apart was a girl just out of 
Wellesley, with spectacles, and a book about psychic 
phenomena in one hand 

** Now—er—Mr. Furlong. I'm to be the city editor, you 
know, and I’ve an idea. Why can’t | have all the city 
news prepared beforehand and out of the way, like the 
literary und the dramatic and the new-woman depart- 
ments?” 

“I scarcely see how it is possible. Pardon me, I will 
explain. Even if you knew that the Grand Opera-house 
was going to burn up that night while the performance 
was on, I think you would see the need of having your 
reporters there to describe the scenes and get the names 
of the injured.” 

“*T thought the firemen sent all that in, don't—” 

“No. The alarms of fire are repeated to us from the 
headquarters, just as we get word of arrests from police 
headquarters, but only from ee rey stationed there. 
And how can you tell beforehand the fate of the drunks 
and disorderlies and pickpockets at the police court, or—” 

“1? Lreport drunks and disorderlies and—and things 
at the police courts?” 

** Not you, miss, but your young lady reporters must be 
at all such news centres to get the news.” 

‘*T had planned to have articles upon crime and sin. I 
have pond Judge Gillig’s wife and the district attorney's 
daughter (and I was myself going to assist them) to discuss 
the prevalent evils, su; remedies—” 

**Good!” said an elderly lady, the dramatic critic, who 
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had come in and had overheard the city editor's talk. ** Pre- 
ray acer - I have done already. I have resolved to lead 
my department with an article upon the ‘living pictures’ 
and ‘ bronze pictures,’ and the deluge of reeking English 
and French plays. I have written the article, ending it 
with a demand for a national board of dramatic cen- 
sors.” 

** Very excellent, indeed,” said the editor, with a wry 
smile, ‘‘ but I am explaining the work of the city editor 
to this young —. y miss, you cannot get to- 
morrow’s news to-day. You must marshal your re 
assign them to the fixed points, and sit at your desk with 
other reporters at hand to cover whatever else occurs, I 
will ring for the city editor and ask him to explain the 
modus operandi.” He rings. 

“Oh, thank you very much. And I shall ask him to 
assign the men reporters to those horrid courts and such 
places—not the fires; I really do love a fire—a big one, 
w know. Why cannot the men do those tipsies and— 

hat did you call them? Yes, drunks and— Oh! I 
can't even say it. Why can’t they?” 

“Tt would not be a women's edition if they did, and as 
it is we are having difficulty in inducing Mrs. Curlow to 
allow one man to remain here during the night. Now, 
a pray excuse me. My friend and 1 must catch a 
train.” 

He and I got away slowly, a woman at a time, one after 
the other demanding just a word at every twenty feet to- 
ward the stairs. ‘ 

On the next afternoon I was walking upon Hiawatha 
Avenue with a charming matron, on the way to pay a call 
and then drive to the Country Club. Suddenly my com- 
panion halted as if a chasm had opened in the pave- 
ment. 

‘*Do you know Lily Burr Speeding, the magazine writ- 
er? No? Thank Heaven! Then please walk briskly 
ahead with me, and be talking very earnestly till you pass 
her, there—on the corner. Oh, much more earnest, please, 
and gesticulate, and be pointing out some argument with 
one finger,as men do. Yés, I understand; and do you 
really think so? Good-afternoon, Miss Speeding. I’m 
all attention. Yes, yes, yes. Oh my, that’s over! We're 
safe now. Thank youeverso much. That woman is the 
bane of all society. She’s in charge of something or other 
for the women’s Clarion, and she wants every body—wants 
me—to write things. I’ve got my servants trained to shunt 
her away when she calls, every day or two, but not even 
the streets are safe. If you had not talked just as you 
did I should have been stopped, and I would have prom- 
ised something or other, and I would not have slept again 
for a week.” 

At the Country Club I was to tell a few ladies something 
of my adventures in China. They were there, a superb 
circle of beautifully gowned maids and young wives, care- 
less, happy, and at ease. I had been talking over my tea- 
cup for perhaps twenty minutes, when a panic seized my 
audience. : 

** Excuse me,” said one lady, and bolted up stairs to the 
ballroom or the dressing-rooms beside it. ‘‘ I must really 

0 too,” said another, and dived headlong at the stairs. 

here was general confusion. ‘‘If it is not Mrs. Curlow!” 
said a third, in a terror-stricken voice. “ Yes, and Lily 
Burr Speeding!” screamed number four. 

** Ladies,” said my particular friend, ‘‘ Mr. Ralph wants 
to see the ballroom. Come! Oh, do be quick!” 

My talk was begun again twenty minutes later. 


NEW WAYS AND OLD. 


tyne present conditions of society in large cities are 
strikingly in contrast with those of a former period, 
and even with those of social life in small communities. 
In New York it might easily happen that two ladies, 
each perfectly friendly and affectionate in her feeling to 
the other, should not meet or break bread under each 
other’s roofs in five i. This state of things would be 
inexplicable in a village or town, where neighbors con- 
stantly visit back and forth, and the main strect or pub- 
lic conveyances afford constant opportunities for pleasant 
bits of t. One's visiting list and one’s address-book 
are not so important here as in a great city, where the 
homes of friends and acquaintances are often miles apart, 
and where days and afternoons are an absolute necessity, 
yet where a piece of engraved pasteboard and a two-cent 
stamp easily do duty for one’s appearance in person. ‘‘I 
have not met Mrs. ,” said a woman, regretfully, ‘‘in 
four winters, though we have not failed once to punctil- 
iously exchange cards during this time.” 

Whatever may be said against this perfunctory fashion 
of keeping one’s friendships intact (and certainly there is 
something to be said in the way of criticism), it saves that 
commodity which most of us need and prize beyond ev- 
erything else—time. Think for a moment of the old way, 
which you remember as that of your girlhood, which per- 
haps you have seen still in force in some leisurely place, 
Where people carry on an unhurried and noe sort of 
life. By ten o’clock there the lady on her way home from 
market stops in to have a half-hour’s talk with her friend, 
to inquire for the daughter who is ill, or to relate the in- 
cidents and episodes of a recent journey. Notes are com- 
pared, plans for church and charitable work informally 
discussed, the latest engagement is talked over, the new 
books afford an interesting theme for conversation and 
comment, and one or another drops in as she passes, till 
a gay little circle meets around the fire, and the morning 
slips by. After luncheon, or after the early dinner which 
is the rule in many Southern and Western towns, the 
round of easy, unexpected, and quite informa! visits again 
begins, and is kept up until the dusk descends. ‘‘I 
snatch time for my walks and visits, my work is done 
amid incessant interruptions, and I have the sense that 
life is frittered away in an endless stream of calls,” com- 
plains a correspondent. ‘‘ Yet the customs of my towns- 
people forbid my ever asking to be excused, and your fa- 
miliar formula, ‘ Not at home,’ is neither understood nor 
admitted with us.” 

So it is a question whether the old ways are really much 
to be preferred to the new. A compromise is perhaps the 
thing to be desired and sought after. To sacrifice the 
reality of friendly intercourse on the altar of convenience 
is unfortunate, on the one hand, while, on the other, to lose 
the chance for reading, for study, for work of any valu- 
able and valued description, is equally to be deplored. 
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\/ \ {here are you going,my pretty maid ? 
“I'm going a riding” sir she said . 
Off through the park to the river side, 

Just away for a little ride” 


May | go with you, my little maid? 
You can,if you wish, kind sir” she said. 
So off they started, side by side 
is maid and lad, on their merry ride; 
Theleaves above, andthe pebbles below 
odding and winking, as off they go, 
or whenever a maid and a lad go out 
For a ride through the country round about, 
@ nodding leaves and the pebbles below, 
Are sure to murmur, "| told you so” 


— Andiftheladshouldcomelybe, 
ee With strength ofarmand strensth of knee) | 
; And the maiden, pretty,round and fair 
With glowing cheeks and waving hair 
p ; The longer the leaves and the pebbles below 
Ot... ee Nod and murmur "| fold you so” 
| ly 2 eee 
a « Just how it happened.we shall not tell 
re But down near the brook where the shadows fell, 
y --- pretty maid with eyes of blue 
> aa Looked down at the toe of her little shoe 
4 | > vam And twisted and turned her kerchief white 
* 4 me As though in a sadly troubled plight 
~ tig ile a lad bent over and whispered low, 
‘et? © elove that he'd have the maiden know. 
4 


a 


ey Se a 
ee 


7 













ad 
f. tes: 


i». yd ne. maiden raised her eyes 
4 SOG ad soft as fhe summer skies 
esses TRC |caves, and the pebbles below 
odded and murmured | told you so” 
a ae say that you love me, sir Said she, 
What else have you loved, besides poorme? 
for a maiden in giving herself towile 4 
Gives herself and her love for life, J 
And if any one else you've loved before a 
| want to be sure Kat you love me mort : 4 


» 


ee - 





Ihelad looked down at his glistening wheel, 
ith its curving lines of polished steel; 
en turned his eyes tothe maiden fair 
And murmured, I've loved that old wheel there. 
I's carried me far, and it's carried me long 
It's carried me oft, through many a storm, ‘ 
And to you I'll be true, through woe or weal, 
stome has been my Crescent Wheel” 
.,. then I'll be your Crescent, dear said she, 
Astrue and as 6ood,as it’s been Io thee. 
y Crescent of love.of hope, of fame, 


y San) Thy Crescent of g00d, of noble name” bie 4 ' “ee 
| Cemmed Chaieg | .. And the passing breeze caught the lad’s reply 
| WESTERN WHEEL WORKS You are my Crescent,for ever and aye” 

Chicago, It. | And the leaves above, and the pebbles below 


Nodded and murmured “We told you so” 
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ON THE ROAD. 
See illustration on page 220. 


LL in the morning sunlight we gayly take the road; 
By mount and vale we glide along, no spirit’s step 
more fleet 
Past fieclls that wait the daisies bright, past acres yet 
unsowed, 
And skimming by great meadows green with springing 
blades of wheat 


How different this ecstatic dream of motion swift and 
glad 
From that slow jogging progress which our dear fore 
fathers kne w, 
When lumbering coach or pillioned steed was all that 
comrades had 
If minded then to take the road in gleam of morning's 
dew | 


Yet haply, in those older times, when stage-coach suited 
folk, 
And little kenned the wayfarers of flying through the 
world, 
Hearts beat at quite as quick a pace, and sometimes 
even broke, 
f then, as now, the flags of joy were overborne and 
furled 


Nay, this is not the musing age of persiflage and dream; 
Our women, brave to do and dare, go with us side by 
side 
And wheels like ours are splendid things as in the sun 
they gleam; 
We take no odds from bygone days, as fast and far 
we ride 


NO 
BY FLORENCE EVELYN PRATT. 
CHARACTERS: 


Me. Mus. Mapam Servant. 


Scene.—The wife's boudoir. She ia discovered weeping, 
her mother beside her. 

Vad. ®o your husband has been ill-treating you again. 
I know —you needn't deny it. Do you think I don't 
know what men are? Now confide in me. You don’t 
doubt your own mother, do you? 

Vrs. (sobbing). No. 

Vad. Then, unburden your sore heart, and learn that a 
mother’s love is unfailing. Is it about a woman? 

Vrs. (indignantly). No! 

Mad. Surely he doesn't drink? 

Mrs. (scornfully). No! 

Mad, Then what does he do? My child! He doesn’t 
beat you? 

Mrs. (amused). No. 

Mad. I think you are most aggravating. Can’t you say 
anything but ‘‘no”’? There! my poor child; J won't abuse 
you. Doesn’t he give you enough money? 

Mra. (with conviction). No! 

Mad. 1 was sure of it. My dear child, I'll tell you how 
to manage him. Only do as you have done with me this 
morning—answer all his remarks by saying no—and you'll 
soon bring him to your feet. You'll find it an excellent 
plan. Well, I must be off now, dear. Don’t fail to try 
it, and don't forget to let me know how it turns out. 

Mrs. (dutifully). No. 

[Hrit Madam. The wife busies herself about the 
room, and presently goes to her desk, where she sits 
down and begina to write. 

Enter husband, in a temper. 

Mr. Emily, where the dickens are my shirts? They 
were to have come home yesterday. I left express orders 
that they were to be sent at once, C.O. D., and that you 
would pay for them. Didn't you do it? 

Mrs. (albsently, writing). No. 

Mr. (fuming). Out, | suppose. Out spending my hard- 
earned money for ridiculous ‘‘ bargains,” for which wo- 
men barter their husbands’ brains, time, and strength, 
snapping up third-rate articles for $6 99 which they can 
buy at a first-class store for $7. The business acumen 
of Mrs. Toodles, who bought a door-plate bearing the 
name of Thompson, because she might have a daughter 
who might marry a man named Thompson, and then the 
door-plate would come in handy. Is that what you were 
doing? 

Mrs. (calmly). No. 

Mr. (raging). Then I suppose you were “‘ calling”; out 
on dress parade, to show off your new clothes to Mrs. 
somebody or other, in order to make her worry her poor 
wretch of a husband to death to buy her better ones. In- 
dulging in elevating conversation about servants, bargains, 
and dressmakers. Pretty wives one gets nowadays! Now 
in my mother’s time— I'll warrant you didn’t discuss 
anything sensible; now did you? 

Mrs. (amused). No. 

Mr. (with scorn). Do you -mean to say you talked non- 
sense all the time? 

Mrs. (calmly). No. 

Mr. But you did go calling, I suppose? 

Mrs. No 

Mr. (raging). Then why on earth didn’t you get my 
shirts? (Sarcastically.) No money in the house, perhaps? 

Mrs. (coldly). No. 

Mr. (furiously). The same old story! Money, money, 
money, from morning till night! I never hear anythin 
else from the moment I enter the house at night till 
leave it next morning. It’s enough to make a man throw 
up everything and go off to some South Sea island, where 
they don't use money, and where, if they have wives who 
torment them for things, they can chop off their heads 
and get new ones. It wasn't so with my mother, I can 
tell you. My father bought everything. and selected her 
dresses, and she made them up herself to save dressmak- 
ers’ bills. She did her own house-work—no servants to 
break, to waste, and to cost wages and keep. She tanght 
her own children—no tutors or governesses there, I can 
tell you; and what other schooling we got at the red 
school-house spring and fall we were thankful for. She 
churned her own butter, did all the washing and mend- 
ing, made over my father’s clothes for the boys, and her 
own things for the girls. She made her own soap and 
her own carpets and her feather-ticks. No waste in 
that uns assure you. I've heard my mother say she 
never had a cent to spend for pleasure in her life, and 
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she lived to be eighty. I'll warrant your mother never 
brought you up so. 

Mrs. (with gratitude). No! 

Mr. (bitterly). No, Tl wager sorting on that. That's 
why I'm a poor man to-day. If I had had a wife who 
knew how to economize, who had one idea in ber head 
above spending money, I might have been a happy man. 
As it is, it is only a question of how much flesh and blood 
can stand. If I get additional business, additional expense 
follows like the tail onadog. Here I am, at forty, saddled 
with a great house, in which four people, two of them 
children, rattle around like dried pease in the pod. We 
have five servants to help ®ach other do nothing. The 
result is that my nose is held to the grindstone, and I 
may have to give up my horses and my club. - But 
don’t care; you would like to see me forfeit my few plea- 
sures, wouldn’t you? 

Mra. (quietly). No. 

Mr. Oh, that’s your miserable hypocrisy. “No” (imi- 
tating her), you wouldn't give up your house and cut down 
a staff of servants. You wouldn't consent to send 

farold and Ruth to a public school. 

Mrs. (firmly). No. 

Mr. (sarcastically). And yet you like to think yourself 
very generous and good to your useful husband if you 
express a half-hearted regret at his giving up his few 
pleasures to gratify you! And et. Emily, there used to 
be a time when I thought you loved me. Great Cesar! 
how you have changed! 

Mrs. (gently). No. 

Mr. (drearily). 80 you haven't changed? That means 
you have always been a hypocrite, when the best love of 
my manhood was lavished upon you. You only pretend- 
ed love, when you meant—Heaven knows what! 

Mrs. (indignantly). No! 

Mr. (pathetically). It is all very well to deny it, but ac- 
tions speak louder than words. 1 wish I had never seen 
you. There was a girl once in my dear old country home, 
a sweet, dear girl. I loved her once, not as I loved you, 
but with my purest boyhood's affection. We used to walk 
through the evening fields together after our chores were 
done, and wonder which star smiled upon ourlove. Dear 
girl! I know she loved me with no mercenary love! 

Mrs. (indifferently). No? 

Mr. (dreamily). My mother wanted her to marry me—my 
wise old mother! Their farm marched with ours, and 
Susan was a steady, hard-working girl of the old-fashioned 
kind. If 1 had married her, I should not have stood where 
I do to-day. 

Mrs. (significantly). No. 

Mr. (still dreamily). What a fool I was! The old safe 
farm life was too narrow for me; my*homely round of 
duties galled me. I thought — too good for that 
rough work, not knowing, not realizing, how the old farm- 
ing blood, kin to the soil, ran forever through my veins. 
How often I have longed for the old patlis, the hills, the 
river! How often I have seemed to see the quiet farm- 
house, with its maple-trees and row of hollyhocks, and 
the little school-house near the spring, where I learned my 

BC's! I came away; I e my fortune; I married 
you. J have always longed to spend my summer-times 
there. But at first I was too busy making money; and 
since then 1 have had to spend my vacations in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Newport. I never dreamed that when 
I had made my fortune I should be a slave! 

Mrs. (bored). No? 

Mr. (not heeding her). Some day 1 shall go back. Why 
not now? Is there anything left for me to live for here? 

Mrs. (angrily). No! 

Mr. (self-pityingly). My wife, my children, my friends, my 
church, my tradesmen, my servants, only look to me for 
what they can get out of me. Like the daughters of the 
horse-leech, they cry, Give! give! By-and-by, when I am 
sucked dry, what will they care for me? Nothing! Oh, it 
is bitter for a man to feel that he only represents mo 
to hie nearest and dearest! A cruel change from the glori- 
ous dreams of youth. If I could only live my life over! 
If I could go back to the day when I parted from Susan! 
If I had known what I know now, I should have taken 
her hands in mine, and told her that I'd stick it out some- 
how at the farm, and by-and-by we would be married. 
Then Harold and Ruth—but they wouldn't have been 
Harold and Ruth, would they? 

Mrs. (haughtily). No! 

Mr, Well, what are Harold and Ruth to me but more 
people to tease for money? Other children, wholesome, 
hearty country girls and boys, would have been ours. 
My life would have been full of care, but what happy 
care! No teasing for money, no mercenary wife, no 
careless children, but peace! peace! peace! Why did my 
dream of Susan fade away, and yours take its place? Was 
I fated to be unhappy, that 1 must choose you? 

Mrs. (kindly). No. 

Mr. Oh, Emily, 1 did so truly love you! You were to 
me the flower of innocence and love. I gloried in -— 
money, that it —— be a golden setting for your pearl- 
like youth. You loved me, too. There was none dearer 
than I in your young life. 

Mrs. (softly). No. 

Mr. You consented to be my wife. How elated I was! 
How indifferent to the winks and grins of my business 
associates, who saw Jove writ large all over my face! I 
love you yet, Emily, but you—you are changed. 

Mrs. (gently, rising and advancing). No. 

Mr. (going to meet her). Do you mean it, Emily? It is 
not a sop to Cerberus? You are not deceiving me, dearest? 

Mra. (tenderly). No. 

Mr. My darlin ! And to think that I should have been 
the first to learn ew charming you are! 
ee No. 

Mr. The dickens! Who was it? You never told me. 
Not that baldheaded Spilkins? 


Mrs. (coquettishly). No. 

Mr. wa it that Goodwin? Or—or Rich? 

Mrs. (laughing). No. 

Mr. (triumphantly. 1 believe, after all, it was nothing 
more formidable than that big dog of yours. 

Mrs. No! 

Mr. (rapturously). You darling! Tl never doubt you 
again. I know I'm a stingy fellow, but you sha’n’t have 
to suffer for money any more. 

Mrs. (joyously). No? 

Mr. 1’ make you an allowance to-day. And you don’t 
believe that nonsense about Susan? 

Mrs. itatingly). N—no. 
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Mr, Oh, I only said that to make you jealous, but now 
you've made it up so sweetly— 

Mrs. (indignantly). No! 

Mr, Oh yes, you have, you darling! And we won't 
quarrel again, will we? 

Mrs. (cooingly). No. [They embrace. 

Mr. And you don’t love me for my money alone, do 
you, sweetest? 

Mrs. (emphatically). No! 

Mr, And you won't love me any the less for my cross- 
ness this morning? 

Mrs. (tenderly). No. 

Mr, (contritely). And all about those stupid shirts— 


Enter Servant, bearing bundle, which she deposits on a table 
and withdraws. 

Mr. (continuing). And there they are now, I do believe. 
So that was why you didn’t receive them; they hadn't 
come. [They embrace again. 

Mr. (hesitatingly). Since it wasn’t lack of money—about 
the allowance, perhaps—er—we'd better waive that— 

Mrs. ae ge ge No! 

Mr. (hastily), Ol, very well! 

Madam enters, comes Pegs, and takes her daughter's 
nd, 


Mad. Then there are no clouds in your sky, dear chil- 
dren, any more? 

Mrs. (demurely). No. 

Mr. (taking a hand ¢ each), We'll never quarrel an 
more—that is, I won’t if you won’t—and we'll be models 
for our neighbors. And, after all, as this little dispute 
has brought us nearer together than we have been for 
years, we'll not regret it, will we, Emily darling? 

Mrs. (confidently). No! 

CURTAIN, 


HONORED IN THE BREACH. 


8 it not time that some one said a word concerning the 
rude and silly habit of throwing rice over the bride 
and groom at their first departure from the old home on 
their wedding-day, of tying favors on their luggage, and 
a slipper on the carri that takes them to the station, 
and so tells the story of the day to a gaping and indiffer- 
ent, if curious, crowd? 

Can anything be more mortifying, even in her happi- 
ness, to the young bride, who chances to find herself in a 
shower, and opens her umbrella in Broadway, than to have 
a different shower fall on her in the scattering of the rice 
with which the thing was filled? And is there really any 
humor, or any true fun. in dealing such a humiliation and 
vexation to any one? It is certainly a mystery bow those 
who call themselves her friends, and even her sisters and 
brothers, can be willing to tease her in such a way at a 
time when it might be supposed their tenderness would 
wish to spare her blushes, instead of letting her keep her 
dear secret from the world, and indulge herself in the no- 
tion that people are taking her joy for an old story. But 
as it is, the bride remembered in this way is not sure dur- 
ing the whole period of this first flush of happiness, as 
we have heard more than one bride declare, at what mo- 
ment she is not going to be betrayed by grains of rice ap- 
— from the folds of her gown, done up in her hand- 

erchiefs, or dropping from any great hat or scarf she 
may have put on, so that she has not a moment of free- 
dom before people. 

We lately heard of a wedding where a multitude of car- 
nations were thrown over the pair, and of another where 
they were strewn with violets, and one where they were 

lied with double handfuls of rose petals. Nothing could 

nave been prettier than this, more poetical, more pictu- 

ue; it was the expression of a wish that the days of 
their life might zo by henceforth as lightly as if they trod 
on flowers, that beauty and fragrance might follow along 
all their ways; it was sending the feast with them, in gen- 
tle reminder of how much joy they took away; there was 
something idyllic about it, as about young love every- 
where; and it seems a shame, when such pretty customs 
might be general, that the ridiculous rice-throwing and 
slipper business should still be pursued, and that the first 
-—s wedded moments, as the carriage leaves the door, 
should be given over to the unpleasantness of getting rid 
of the vulgar and disagreeable testimonial of officious med- 
diesomeness. Why, indeed, is it necessary to throw any- 
thing at all over the newly married people? Is there no 
luck in the good-by kiss, that luck must be invoked with a 
slipper? And is so solemn a thing as marriage to be treat- 
ed only as a joke? If, indeed, the custom is maintained 
in order to prevent gloom, to disguise with a jest the pain 
of parting and of the severing of old ties, then, if the 
throwing of the flowers be not as efficient as the rice for that 
pu », let the wits of the merrymakers be set at work 
to devise something that shall meet the demands of the 
occasion without making itself felt disagreeably before 
strangers some time afterward, remembering that a jest 
pursued too far becomes an insult. 


DAINTINESS WITH MODERATE MEANS. 


wt is it that poor people seem to feel that dainty 
table appointments are not for them quite as much 
as for their rich neighbors? It costs no more to keep pretty 
things in order than it does to care for stone china and 
pressed glass. True, it costs more to buy fine napery and 
crockery, but inexpensive and tasteful things are to be 
found as easily as cheap and coarse ones. 

In one household where heavy reverses have come ev- 
erything is as beautiful in its way as of old. Instead of 
the city house there is now the country cottage, and where 
three maids did the housework it is now performed by the 
mother and daughter. The washing is done out of the 
house, and once a week a woman comes in to scrub. There 
are no more course dinners, but the cooking is delicious. 
The table linen is as fine as ever, and the cut-glass and 
solid silver, while not so abundant, have a finer lustre and 

lish than when servants cared for them. While there is 

luxury than of yore there is quite as much refinement, 
and an air of homelike daintiness pervades the whole 
house. The work itself is not coarse, because it is done 
by ladies and in a ladylike way. The husband and father 
coming home at night finds his home as pretty and his 
family as bright cheerful as before their losses came. 
They have learned the great art of making the best of 
what is, and of believing it to be the best. 
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Hear this!! 


Enervated, Run Down # Flaccid, This is a fine collection, isn’t it? We did. What's the good of tell- 
Enfeebled, » Debilitated, Ennuye, There are about » four hundred ing § symptoms? You know you 
Satiated, Fati * Exhausted, more. # Just look them over and need something to brace you “ 
Unnerved,.* Unstrung, Forceless, see if you don’t need spring medi- You do need spring m 
Hypochondriacal, Over-wrought, cine. % If you can’t find # your You know it. # w& We know ‘. 
Tired, Distraught, Valetudinary. trouble, » consult the dictionary. Here it is. % % 2% Ht Ht 
Pabst Malt Extract wt 2 2 ut 
25c a bottle, $2.50 a dozen. The “Best” Tonic. 


At druggists’ 
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ON THE ROAD.—Dnuawwy by F. C. Youn.—([See Poem on Pace 218.]} 
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THEY SHALL RUN AND 


r hm New Woman with the capital, who stands a fem- 
inine Alexander weeping for more careers to con- 
quer, is a subject we have all grown heartily weary of ; 
but the real new woman, rosy, clear- eyed, vital to her 
finger-tips, who can tire of her, especially when she is com- 
panioned by that which has recreated her from an inter- 
esting creature all nerves and — languor? Certainly 
the bicycle is a worker of miracles. More than any other 
agency it is transforming social life and hard - and - fast 
conventions. Not so long ago a famous woman sat looki 
out of her windows at a fine, thin, steady rain, her mi 
burdened with a weight of engagements it was impossible 
to keep without walking a good deal. Asshe looked she sighed. 

“O for a rainy-day dress, natty, comfortable, too short 
to sop the pavements, and light enough to admit of free 
motion.” 

**You will be able to wear it in two years more,” an- 
other woman at her elbow said, with a smile. ‘* It will be 
thanks to the bicycle too; it is steadily educating not women 
alone, but the whole populace in the proprieties of costume; 
just as it is teaching them that women have hands, ears, 
eyes, organs, dimensions, capacities, instead of being ideal 
creatures, all compact of ottar-of-rose and imbecility. It is, 
in fact, the greatest humanizer—the most effectual preacher 
of the solidarity of the human race. My heart leaps when- 
ever I see a woman mounted and wheeling away—all the 
more if she be timid and blundering, or with a worn face 
and gray hair. Her need of it is, I know, just so much the 
greater; I rejoice over her, therefore, as over a brand from 
the burning. Oycling breaks down all sorts of artificial bar- 
riers~caste, convention, the superstitious reserve between 
the sexes. It helps women to be good fellows—with -each 
other even more than with other good fellows. In fact, I 
want to preach a sermon a week upon how much it makes 
for righteousness and the good of the race.” 

She was the type of a class, large and daily growing 
larger. If you doubt that, stand for any half-hour beside 
a road even tolerably passable anywhere within fifty miles 
of a city. Overhead the buds are barely swelling, below 
there may be lingering patches of snow along north-looking 
hill-sides and beside stone walls. But all the highway is 





dotted and splotched with moving figures, swift or slow. 
or at sober half-speed. Cyclers all, out with the 


* Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


And two-thirds of them, at least, are women—women in 
skirts, in bloomers, in knickerbockers—women, short, tall, 
fat, lean, buds from the rosebud garden, matrons and maids 
well into the sere and yellow leaf. It is, indeed, a kaleido- 
scope of wheels and riders momently changing, yet in 
every turn but making it the more apparent how deep 
and lasting is the impress of the steel-and-rubber steed 
upon the life of our time. 

Nor is that wonderful if you consider what bicycling 
means. Aside from the value of it, it gives the largest 
measure of pure joy. Next to a gallop with big, bright 
summer raindrops plashing softly in face, one must set a 
spin through air touched to crispness, yet electric with the 
subtle vitality of spring. To back a leaping horse is to 
feel the soar of a bird; to be mistress of the bicycle re- 
calls the Scripture, ‘They shall mount up, on wings, as 
an eagle. ‘They shall run and not be afraid.” 

Certainly it is the next thing to flight—the noiseless 
skimming motion, mounted upon a thing that has 


“No muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf.” 


You are your own motive power—all humanitarian seru- 
ples vanish, since if you overdrive it is only yourself. 
Neither is there a gnawing conscience of economy to mar 
the delight. Once you own your machine, it asks only care 
anda little oil, and the narrowest of stalls to save it from 
the weather. You have no fear of stable-bills before your 
mind's eye, por any uneasy sense of a fool and her money 
going farther apart at each stride of the beast. 

There is no rose, we all know, without a corresponding 
thorn. Generally, too, the sharpness of the thorn is fairly 
proportionate to the fragrance of the rose. iIetaphor aside, 
the one drawback to cycling in the earliest spring days is 
the danger of taking cold. It i& out of the question to 
keep in winter bounds; héavy furs and woollens “ are most 
tolerable and not to be endured ” when the grass is greening, 
though ever so faintly. And lighter garments have a trick 
of proving amazingly too light for protection against the 
keen March winds, or even the snow-spits of April. 

Hence the need of a cycling costume, — yet warm all 
over. It must not be waterproof, since while one is exercis- 
ing such textures keep in perspiration to an unhealthful de- 
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gree, without keeping out cold. 
and clumsily thick. Af) grace of motion !s lost in garments 
of that sort. Indeed, the only proper wear for the wheel- 
woman who knows nena & what she is about is a suit 
of light-weight woollen, smooth and firmly woven, cut as 
seems best to her fancy, and lined throughout with fibre 
chamois. 

The genuine fibre chamois, mind you, which has its full 
name, style, and title stamped plainly upon every yard of 
it, by way of guarding the unwary or good-natured customer 
against allowing herself to be pursuaded to take fibre any- 
thing-else. For the hero of the comic song who had such 
tribulation with ‘‘ the fellow that looked like me” was not 
half so ill-used as is that same fibre chamois by the fact 
that there are things somewhat of its countenance that have 
no single one of its myriad good qualities. So be wise in 
time—take nothing else—and stop your ears to the voice of 
whatever charmer tells that this thing, or that, or anything, 
is or can be as good as fibre chamois. 

The advantages of such garmenting as is here suggested 
are as obvious as they are manifold. The smooth surface 
sheds dust—that March dust which is so fine and powdery 
and troublesome—albeit, saith the proverb, a peck of it is 
worth a king’s ransom. Then there is such range of 
choice in color —all the family of soft duns and fawns 
and dust-grays and lichen-tans. Each and several, they 
answer admirably —and in the gamut of them there is 
something just right for every manner of complexion. 
The black and dark-blue stuffs so often chosen instead 
are, in truth, little short of delusions and snares. Both 
show the least suspicion of dust, and turn rusty upon the 
smallest provocation of wear in sunshine. Then, too, they 
are so much out of harmony with the landscape. The 
grand procession of cyclers ought to feel that they have 
no moral right to make themselves look like a flight of 
blackbirds athwart a spring world. 

Then, stuffs of the soft colors admit of any cut. They are 
not too thin for a great shaping, nor too brown for a fair 
one, the natty coat-bodice, the convenient Norfolk blouse, 
the short coat pure and simple, the skirt of all lengths, 
bloomers, knickerbockers, may be fashioned in such textures 
and lock and sit extremely well. But if the wearer of them 
is to rise up and call their maker blessed, then must fibre 
chamois be an integral part of them. 

The reason—the reasons, rather—are not far to seek. 
They lie, indeed, upon the surface, where she who runs may 
read. Fibre chamois is the one fabric for interlining that is 
at once light, porous, elastic, inexpensive, easily managed, 
and adapted to all uses. It adds hardly at all to the bulk 
of a garment, and not burdensomely to the weight. Then 
it has the supreme excellence for cycling uses, of being al- 
most a non-conductor of heat. Everybody knows that a 
thorough warming-up is a most wholesome process —the 
danger lies in too sudden cooling. Here it is worth while to 
take a lesson from the training-stables when they are putting 


Neither must it be stiff 





NOT BE AFRAID 


a Derby or Suburban candidate in the pink of condition. 
He is worked slowly at first, but with ever-increasing speed, 
until he grows as hot as healthy flesh and blood can be. 
Then he is blanketed and cooled off, going from the canter 
into the trot, from the trot into the walk, until at last he 
comes to stall, quiet and unfevered, with new vigor in his 
step, his eyes bright, his coat silkenly alive, his muscles stee! 
ie 8, yet playing like lightning under the satin skin. 
He is full of frolic as a kitten, and more than ready for all 
the oats his trainer allows. A little later he is fit to run for 
a man’s life or the richest prize of the turf. But how far, 
how sadly otherwise, if he had been too suddenly cooled. 
There is nothing better than the check of perspiration to 
drive inward impurities that may congest the lungs, or set 
up violent stomach troubles, or bring on inflammatory rheu- 
matism or raging fever. ‘The skin is really the great excre 
tory organ. Every pore of it is a mouth, exhaling waste and 
effete matter, trebly dangerous to the system if reabsorbed. 

All this applies to men and women even more than to 
horses. Hence cyclers, whole and several, wiihout regard to 
age, color, sex, or previous condition, should be interested 
to read, mark, and inwardly digest that in fibre chamois 
they have something specific against the so-dangerous sud 
den cooling. For all it is neither weighty nor burdensomely 
bulky, it has a heap of caloric inertia. Inertia, you know, 
the philosophers define, *‘ Resistance to a change of state.” 
Fibre chamois has simply a tremendous resistance to a 
change of state from warmth to chilliness. Yet it does not 
keep in the skin secretions and superinduce the boiled 
alive sensation inseparable from wearing textures chemical- 
ly treated. It acts through its non-conducting property— 
you get cool slowly upon the same principle that water does 
not rush through a filter. It does go through—after a time. 
Similarly, wearers of fibre chamois, in the end, get com 
fortably cool, but it is after all danger is past. 

it is not enough to have the bodice interlined with it. 
The lower garments, whatever their fashion, need it even 
more. For though the chest be a vital spot, itis by no means 
so susceptible nor so dangerous a point of attack as the 
lower trunk. If one is well protected from armpit to thigh, 
she can hardly take harm from any sort of weather. The 





most severe exposure of head, throat, and extremities may 
be endured so long as the blood coursing to and fro is 
warmed and revivified in the central bulk. 

Nearly all the bloomers, knickerbockers, and bicycle skirts 
from the best houses are made with detachable linings of 
flannellet — this for purposes of cleanliness. The wise 
woman will add to these detachable linings an interlining of 
Fibre Chamois before she ventures upon a spring run. Then 
truly she shall “run and not be afraid” of cold or cough, or 
pneumonia, the foul fiend of changeable weather. And she 
will be doubly wise if she keeps up the practice half the 
year through, using first the heaviest weight, then the mid 
die quality, and last the lightest of all. Even in midsummer, 
upon century runs, or the week-long outings which grow 
more and more ia favor, she will find in fibre chamois a 
very present | in the checks, the quick halts, the unfore 
seen loiterings that are so beguiling in themselves and so 
prone to mean later rheumatic twinges. 

Those who already own bicycle suits entirely to their 
mind may, if they are clever with their fingers, gain all the 
advantage of new ones fibre chamois lined, and without 
much trouble. All they need do is to construct a sort of 
cuirass of the fibre chamois, reinforced with the lightest 
— of flannellet underneath. It must come well over 
the hips, and fit snugly but easily. It ought to be rather 
low about the neck, and to lap generously where it fastens 
up the front. A competent needle-woman can easily fashion 
it in a couple of hours, and the cost for both stuffs should 
come inside a dollar. Cut the flannellet an inch bigger 
than the fibre chamois, and turn it over at all the edges to 
form a sort of binding. ‘This is, indeed, one of the best 
methods of using fibre chamois under a sweater or Nor 
folk jacket. The cuirass can have sleeves, but is more con- 
venient without them. By the help of it outer wraps may 
be discarded in even a nipping air, since the exercise will 
soon set you tingling from top to toe, and with no fear 
of sudden chilling you need not burden yourself. 

“There is sething new under the sun,” quoth Solomon 
the wise. He did not foresee the era of bicycles, when all 
women would be new, nor the invention of fibre chamois, 
which does so much to help the cyclers make and keep 
themselves better than new. Though they may not emu- 
late his wisdom in deep things, they can and do discount it 
in smaller ones. They may never literally ‘“‘ mount up on 
wings as of eagles,” but in armor of proof of fibre chamois 
they shall run a century or two, or ten, and though spring 
winds blow have no reason to be afraid. 

Martaa McCuttiocn-Wi.iiaMs 
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GEN’ E the doors of colleges and universities were opened 
" to them, no one movement has been fraught with such 
importance to women as the adaptation of bicycles to their 
use. It is scarcely too much to claim that riding a wheel 
has opened for womankind a totally new vista of life. In 
addition to forging a bond of truest comradeship between 
the sexes, it has driven nervous vapors from our horizon 
and has raised immeasurably the standards of feminine 
health and beauty. In her rosiest dreams of feminine eman- 
cipation Miss Susan B. Anthony never conceived of the hon- 
est independence we have acquired from the bicycle. 

Appreciating the scope of public interest in the subject, I 
was asked to describe the making of a bicycle for the bene 
fit of Bazan readers, in order that a woman should under- 
stand the exact construction of the machine she rides, and 
thus make her selection with confidence that she is getting 
the best. Of course this involved a visit to a bicycle facto- 
ry, and a few weeks since I spent three very busy days in 
going through the immense works of the Pope Manufactur- 
ing Company at Hartford, Conn., for here alone, I found 
upon investigation, is one able to follow the making of a 
bicycle complete, from the raw materials to its shipment for 
market 

Then, too, it seemed only natural to go for such informa 
tion to the fountain-head. I remembered that, eighteen 
years ago—when a woman and a wheel were as far asunder 
as the poles, and out-door athletics were regarded as grossly 
unladylike—it was Col. Albert A. Pope who, with the imag- 
ination inseparable from genius, first recognized the germ of 
that great idea which, carried to perfection, has revolution- 
ized our roads and means of transportation. 

Of course since 1877 the whole world has recognized him 
as the pioneer and master-mind in bicycle evolution—the one 
man who has unswervingly dominated the entire field. His 
career in fighting the cause of the bicycle almost alone and 
unaided for so many years, with his ultimate triumphant 
success, reads like a fairy tale, and the colossal plant of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company at Hartford is a monument 
to what a sincere man sincerely working for his fellows can 
accomplish by persistent effort properly applied. 

Col. Pope has added untold millions to his country’s 
wealth, and if a great contribution to the health, happiness, 
and material prosperity of a people counts a man their bene- 
factor, then indeed this Boston gentleman deserves much at 
his country’s hands 

But we women owe him a definite and distinct debt of 
gratitude all our own. It was Col. Pope who saw no reason 
in the early days why we should not share equally with men 
the benefits of this glorious sport. Untrammelled by the con- 
ventions of that period, he resolved to provide a woman's bi- 
cycle that would defy 
criticism, and on which 
the most timid girl 
could feel as safe as in 
her own rocking-chair. 
We were to own ma- 
chines as swift, as 
strong, as light and 
graceful as those ridden 
by men, if brains, enter- 
prise, and money could 
accomplish it. And 
what is more, he fought 
our buttles vigorously 
against prejudice and 





SOLID CRANK-HANGER FORGING. 


ridicule, doing more 
perhaps than any one 
else to annihilate con- 
ventional bigotry and 
popularize cycling for 
women 

Nor did Col. Pope’s 
kind offices for us end 
here Realizing that 
for pleasure in wheel- 
ing we are peculiarly 
dependent upon good 
roads, he agitated a re- 
form in public high- CRANK-HANGER FORGING DRILLED. 
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ways which has extended from Maine to Florida and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Through the press, in 

pamphlets, speeches, and neighborhood associations he 
has finally succeeded in arousing citizens to a new sense of 
duty on this subject. In fact, the smooth and jolly spins we 
enjoy over many a racing turnpike can be traced pretty 
nearly to Col. Pope’s unflagging efforts to insure a net-wor 
of speedways for men and women cyclers. 

So it was that in filling my mission I walked into the Pope 
Company’s stately new office building at Hartford and 
civilly asked to be shown exactly how a bicycle is made. 
Such a very comprehensive request was naturally discom- 
posing. To show how a Columbia wheel is made implied 
visiting factories that if set end to end would extend more 
than a mile alongside the Hartford and New Haven Rail- 
road. And to really see this vast industrial centre, with its 
colossal new tube mills, big rubber works, nickelling and 
enamelling plants, extraordinary testing departments, and 
acre after acre of floorage, where something like three thou- 
sand men work day and night at furnace, forge, machine, 
and inspection bench, is an undertaking that cost me three 
days of tireless effort. 

There are more than five hundred separate parts to a bi- 
cycle, and when I found that, for instance, a Columbia hub 
passes through fourteen operations in drilling and finishing 
alone, I began to appreciate what a wonderland of mechan. 
ical ingenuity lay before me and bow sketchy must be an 
article which should describe the many processes involved 
in producing the bicycle which brings delight to so many 
women both here and abroad. 


ELIMINATING GC UESSWORK. 


I began at the beginning. In a big inner court I saw an 
enormous stock of crude steel, every ounce of which had 
been made according to explicit recipes supplied the steel 
makers by the Pope Company’s steel experts. Not content, 
however, with this cautionary measure, all the steel stock 
is tested to make sure the makers have followed out exactly 
the formulas furnished them. While I was there a new lot 
of stock arrived, and it reminded me of a woman shopping 
for spring samples to see men snipping here and there bean 
the different piles, and carrying the bits away for thorough 
chemical analysis and physical tests. This struck me, I con- 
fess, as an exaggeration of caution, until after visiting tube 
mills and forging works I discovered that the reason my 
Columbia has never lost its first rigidity and alignment is 
because of this very vigilance in providing absolutely flaw- 
less material for frame and forgings. Although a New 
England concern, the Yankee ** guess” seems to have been 
eliminated from the Pope Manufacturing Company's vo- 
cabulary. The company seemed hypersensitive on the score 
of insuring Columbia riders against possible accidents, and 
right here in the stock-yard I found that the foundation is 
laid for a practically indestructible machine. 

This vigilance in accepting raw materials is supplemented 
by a fine disregard of expense in manufacturing. This fact 
was well illustrated in the forging-room, one of the most 
picturesque parts of the works, a place where the eyes are 
dazzled by flaming oil-fed furnaces and the ears are deaf- 
ened by a din of dropping forge hammers. It is here that 
the solid pieces from which hubs and frame connections are 
drilled are struck out of bars of steel, held by grimy work- 
men who direct the crushing blows of automatic hammers 
upon white-hot metal. Forged thus in.solid pieces, these 
parts of the bicycle have subsequently to be bored out with 
machine drills until they are mere shells. In this boring 
and drilling process there is a great waste, since all the bor- 
ings are sold for the price of scrap metal, whereas they have 
been paid for at the highest p rice of finest steel. I realized 
the enormous amount of this item alone, when it was ex- 
plained to me that the crank-hanger, for instance, the em 
supporting the crank-shaft and sprocket-wheel and th 
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lower tubes of the frame, as a solid forging weighs four 
and one-half pounds, but is reduced to nine ounces after it 
has been bored out to be fitted in the machine. This means 
that more than 80 per cent. of the expensive steel forged 
into crank-hangers goes into the waste heap. 

“Why don’t you make your crank-hangers out of tube 
steel to begin with,” I asked, ‘‘and so prevent all this 
waste ?” 

“We might do that,” answered -! informant, one of the 
company’s officials, ‘‘if we were willing to save money by 
ecénomizing in quality. Many other bicycle manufacturers 
make their crank-hangers out of steel tubing, and pretend 
that they get as good results. Wedonot pretend. We know, 
Experiments made in our testing department have proved 
conclusively that frame connections forged from one piece 
of solid steel and afterwards drilled out and accurately ma- 
chined are much stronger than any others. They cost more, 
but they are better, and that settles it.” 


MAKING STEEL TUBING. 


It seems incredible, but it is a fact, that the frame of a 
Columbia bicycle—I mean the eight steel tubes and the 
hollowed forgings which compose it—weighs only four and 
three-quarter pounds, and yet it will support in safety a rider 
weighing two hundred pounds and carry him over the 
roughest roads faster than any horse. And these steel tubes 
are no thicker than pasteboard, as I saw when they showed 
me through the immense tube works which are such an im- 
portant part of this great industry. It would bea long story 
to follow these tubes step by step from the time they are 
received at the works in the form of sheets of high carbon 
and nickel steel, specially manufactured for the Pope Com- 
pany. They are first stamped into discs, then passed through 
a series of machines which cut them into more and more 
elongated form, until they resemble nothing so much as 
enormous bologna sausages. Then the rounded ends are 
sliced off, and the tubes, very thick and heavy now, are put 
through a second series of machines, where the blackest men 
l ever saw handle them in troughs that seem to be filled with 
soft-soap, but are really full of oil, essential to the process 
of stretching and reducing in diameter, which has now 
begun. Each machine seizes the tube between two pairs 
of powerful jaws and draws it to greater length, the stee 
yielding gradually as it is pulled through a hole of slightly 
smaller size than the tube. Finally the tubes extend to 
lengths of from ten to thirty feet, and are almost as thin 
as paper, with the diameters varying from three-eighths of 
an inch to an inch and a quarter. 

During this process the tubes have to be annealed or soft- 
ened many times, and it is a curious sight to watch grimy 
men roll the great cylinders charged with hundreds of tubes 





IN THE FORGE SHOPS. 


into immense furnaces that pour forth fire and smoke as the 
doors are opened to receive them. I was told that it had 
taken the Pope Company many years of costly experiment- 
ing to find out just the proper temper and degree of hard- 
ness that all their tubing should possess, They had tried to 
procure such tubing from outside makers, but in despair of 
obtaining the exact qualities they needed they had fitted up 
their own tube mills, and now have the largest tube mills in 
the world. 

From the tube mills the steel tubing goes to the main fac- 
tory, cut into proper lengths and, for the woman’s machine, 
bent to the beautiful curves we all admire so much. Here 
they are accurately fitted into the finished forged and drilled 
sockets and crank-hanger, being held rigidly in the shape of 
a finished frame by means of steel pegs put in almost ex- 
actly as a dress-maker would pin your gown while fitting it 
piece to piece, 


BRAZING THE JOINTS. 

Then the frames are carried to the eg I never 
saw so many hot, dancing flames in my life as are hissin; 
and sputtering in every part of this room, their blue-tippe 
tongues licking the metal against which they are direct 
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SUPPLEMENT 


like so many darting snakes. Twenty times do the eight 
tubes of each bicycle frame go through this baptism of fire. 
Twenty blow-pipe flames in succession stretch in double 
line down the room, with two workmen to attend to each. 
From one to another the unfinished — each time 
having a joint or so brazed, just like the finished stitching 








BRAZING FRAMES. 


of a gown, only in this case the joint is always stronger than 
solid material would be in the same place. In this process 
the fire jets melt a spelter compound of brass, copper, tin, 
and zine in a few seconds, which, congealing, binds the 
lapped metals together. In fact such strength is given by 
this brazing process that in all the accidents that come to 
Columbias, not one in two thousand, so the master work- 
man assured me, shows any failure in the joints. 

But as the dress-maker never forgets to brush and iron the 
stitched seams, so these frames have their joints cleaned, 
scoured, and polished, ready to receive the enamel or nickel 
finish. And such polishing you never did see! I at once 
resolved to order a wheel without any enamel or nickel fin- 
ish—the beautiful steel-blue and the perfect surface of the 
naked metal seemed quite sufficient. But they insisted it 
would tarnish, and later 1 relented when I saw the perfect 
black in the enamelled machines, 


JEWEL-LIKE FINISH. 


My companion had asserted that a Columbia bicycle pur- 
chased to-day would show as bandsome a surface in the year 
1900 as the hour it was unpacked from its crate. I confess 
to some doubts until I followed a frame through its pre- 
scribed course. Now I believe that with ordinary using it 
is almost impossible to mar the exquisite finish bestowed 
upon every part. When ready for enamelling, frames and 
forks are first passed through vats of boiling sal soda to 
remove all foreign substances, for it appears that a steel 
surface has invisible pores, like the human skin, and this 
Turkish bath is necessary, else clinging particles of oil or 
grease or dust would cause the enamel to flake like a badly 
painted wall. 

In a close room, made inaccessible to floating atoms, the 
frames are dipped into huge troughs of black enamel. From 
the bath they are hung to dry, and carried later to ovens, 
to be slowly baked in an even temperature. Again and 
again are they bathed and baked, after which the whole is 
carefully pumice-stoned preparatory to the final dip. When 
the last hand polish is applied to the glittering, flawless 
surface, it is easy to see that the enamel has become a part 
of the frame itself. The method ordinarily employed is to 
apply enamel with a brush, and take risks on chance knocks 
and scratches that give a bicycle the shabby dinginess every 
woman abhors. 

Nor does the Columbia nickelling process seem one whit 
less thorough or effective. Spokes, sprocket-wheels, bandle- 
bars, cranks, hubs, cones, cases, etc., in fact, all the small 
weuring parts, are first subjected to a soda bath, next they 
are copper-plated, and finally, strung on copper wires, are 
hung for hours in the nickel vats. After the final buffiag 
and polishing, each tiny piece shines like silver plate, and 
is fit in point of beauty aud durability to combine with the 
heavily enamelled frame. 


BUILT FOR SERVICE. 
To me, one of the Columbia’s chiefest charms is the sim- 


plicity of its mechanism and the consequent ease with which 
the machine can be taken to pieces, cleaned, and put to- 





SHOWING BALL BEARINGS IN HUBS. 


gether again without impairing in the least its perfect rigid- 
ity and alignment. Cranks and axles are mechanically one 
piece, yet can be almost instantly separated, without injur- 
ing the bearings or disturbing their adjustment. The chain 
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and sprocket- wheels are both detachable. The house- 
keeper's love of a time-saving device is appealed to in the 
construction of the hubs, for by means of holes immedi- 
ately over the ball cases she can oil the bearings direct, 
thereby insuring absolute smoothness of running. There 
are no little crevices to hold dirt ; every part is dust proof, 
and a flannel cloth and a modicum of elbow-grease will 
at any time renew the jewel-like lustre of both nickelled 
and enamelled parts. 

One feature of the perfected Columbia that must please 
every woman rider is the ingenious attachment of the cranks, 
which are not fastened to the crank-shaft by keys, as has 
always been the case heretofore, and is still a method em- 
ployed in most other machines. Columbia cranks are locked 
together inside a sleeve that covers the shaft, the cranks 
being screwed into place by threads inside the sleeve cut in 
opposite directions, so that when they come together they 
form an absolutely rigid bar of metal. Columbia cranks 
remind me of a combination-lock safe, which is a rigid block 
of steel, as solid as a single forged piece, until you know the 
combination, and then a child can turn the knob and open 
it. The Columbia cranks are locked together, but the com- 
bination is the same for all, simple as can be. Not only 
does this arrangement give greater strength and smoothness 
of finish, but it does away 
with those troublesome lit- 
tle keys which were for- 
merly necessary to hold the 
cranks in place, and which 
were Ae 2 catching a 
woman's skirt and tear- 
ing it. 

The safety of a woman’s 
skirts has been considered 
by the Columbia ge oe in 
another important detail; 
that is, in protecting them 
against oil from the chain, 
by baving it only where 
it is needed and not where 
it only soils the skirts. The 
chain on the new Colum- 




















bia seems as per- 
fect and delicate a 
piece of work- 
manship as the 
finest link brace- 
let. Every block 
in its length is 
made of hardened 
steel, and is abso- 
lutely uniform in 
size and fitting 
with every other 
; block. Every joint 
and rivet has been fastened with care and subjected to such 
severe preliminary and final inspection and tests that, 
though the chain seems small, no woman, however goodly 
her proportions, need hesitate to trust her weight to it, 
even on the steepest grade. 

But I must not forget the ingenuity of the self-oiling 
feature of these chains, which excited my greatest admira- 
tion. Imagine, inside each block, carefully covered up by the 
steel and nestling against the adjoining joints, a tiny piece 
of felt saturated with oil, for all the world like a candle 
wick. Such is the essential feature of this exclusive patent 
owned by the Columbia makers. Oiling the chain once a 
month suffices to keep all these little wicks so stored with 
lubricant that the joints work smoothly and cannot rust, 
and they are all so carefully protected from the outside that 
there is no danger of a woman’s skirts becoming soiled. 

I passed on from the chainmakers and heard a loud buz- 
zing, as if millions of bees were at work, but the noise was 
soon explained. At a dozen or more machines, little ham- 
mers were striking short pieces of wire at a terrific rate— 
forty times a second—and reducing the wire to the proper 
size for the middle portion of the spokes. Boys were putting 
heads on the spokes and bending these heads about as fast 
as you could stitch. After these spokes were threaded and 
nickelled, I followed a lot in packages of a hundred, loaded 
in boxes, to the room where the wheels were made. Here 
another lot of boys stuck the spokes into the finished hubs 
and turned them over to others, who added a wood rim to 
the composition. Then I laughed to see what I thought 
were men, as busy as ants, leaning over spinning-wheels. 
They were, however, truing up the wheels, and here and 
there a man would put his ear to the spokes and pick them 
just as you would a lyre or a harp. They told me that at 
one time great practical use had been made of this ‘* tuning” 
of spokes. 

I left the finished wheels while tires were being cemented 
on to them, and saw cones and cases cut into shape, hardened 
by most exact scientific methods, which I discovered later 
were under the constant supervision of the expert metallur- 
gist, and finally exquisitely polished and nickelled or sent di- 
rect to the store-room, while they were frequently submitted 
to the inspectors. 

Then I saw finished lengths of tubing brought into the 
factory at one place, and soon these lengths had fluted bands 
brazed around their middle; then the polished tubes were 
bent into shape, and then passed to the nickelling-room, as 
the Columbia adjustable handle-bars. And the many stages 
of manufacture of the pedals, foot-rests, chain guards of 
aluminum (that very light, clean metal which we think al- 
most too expensive for cooking-utensils), mud-guards of steel 
or aluminum, the balls, so perfect of size (they say many are 
rejected by inspectors on account of being one five-hun- 
dredth of an inch larger or smaller than designed), seat rods, 
wrenches, sprocket-wheels, which passed through countless 
treatments before completion, little springs, and all the rest 
of the five hundred or more parts—all these are too intricate 
to understand and follow without much study, even at the 
factory. 


COLUMBIA CRANK-SHAPFYT. 


THE TESTING DEPARTMENT. 


I was greatly impressed with the wonders of the scientific 
testing department, this division evidently being one of the 
most important in the whole works and a unique feature 
with the Pope Manufacturing Company. Here it is that 
finished machines and parts are put through the severest 
test of their capacity to endure stresses under all possible 
conditions, and to bear loads far greater than any ever to be 
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IN THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


put upon them ; and it is here that the raw materials which 
enter into the construction of a bicycle are experimented 
upon with strange-looking machines and apparatus, to de- 
termine their exact fitness for the varying natural and acci- 
dental strains that are exerted in different parts of the ma- 
chine. 

The testing department reminded me of nothing so much 
as the sanctum of some famous clef, where recipes were 
studied and perfected, that the cooks elsewhere might attain 
Eee results. Only in the testing department there is 
infinitely more precision and accuracy required in the meth- 
ods of choice, since absolutely nothing is left to chance. 
The records show that in two years something like ten thou- 
sand tests have been made. There are hundreds of grades 
of steel to choose from, but only one kind will do for any 
particular part of a bicycle, tliat kind being the one best 
adapted to fill the need. An error of judgment here would 
cost the company thousands of dollars in a single season. 

The constant aim of these men of science who spend their 
days and some of their nights in the laboratories and experi- 
menting-rooms of the testing department is to find out where 
a bicycle is weak, how weak it is, what makes it weak, and 
how to remedy the weakness. To do this they have devised 
many queer contrivances for tearing bicycles to pieces, for 
wearing them out right before your eyes, for making them 
endure in an hour or so the concentrated wear and tear of a 
whole season. It seemed to me positively cruel to watch 
these beautiful, shining machines racked and torn in this 
way, wantonly tortured, and finally broken in pieces, utterly 
destroyed merely to satisfy these serious -looking gentle- 
men as to the strength and endurance of hub, rim, spokes, 
tire, or frame. I thought of doctors killing innocent little 
guinea-pigs in their experiments with poison, and felt sorry 
for the poor machines thrown out so heartlessly on the 
scrap-heap after they had served their purpose. And yet, 
as I understand very well, it is by sacrificing many ma- 
chines in this way, machines of other makes as well as of 
their own, that the Columbia people have been able to 
avoid mistakes of construction and to save their great army 
of riders from numberless accidents and annoyances. 


THE ‘‘ BUMPER.” 


One of the tests a bicycle wheel is put through is in the 
vibratory machine, which I call the ‘* bumper,” since that 
describes its purpose admirably. It is a wheel about four 
feet in diameter, its circumference studded with knobs of 
wood of uneven sizes and lengths, against which the fin- 
ished bicycle wheel is pressed by means of a lever loaded 
with iron weights to the amount of from one to three 
hundred pounds. The unfortunate wheel having been 
placed in this position, the vibratory machine is set in 
motion, the ‘‘ bumper ” turning 162 times in a minute, which 





THE “BUMPER.” 


means that the bicycle is practically whirled along over the 
roughest road ever dreamed of at the rate of thirteen and a 
half miles an hour. Sixty minutes of this frightful test will 
suffice to wear out a wheel of inferior make, or one contain- 
ing any defects in spokes or tire, and thirteen hours is con- 
sidered a good resistance for the average first-class wheel. 
Some of the new Columbia wheels have, however, kept on 
turning continuously day and night, enduring this mur- 
derous ordeal for thirty, forty, sometimes fifty hours. 


FINDING THE STRENGTH OF TUBING. 


Another formidable machine in this department of de- 
struction is the apparatus for testing steel-tubing, known as 
the machine for vibratory strain. In this machine a speci- 
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TESTING TUBING 


men of tubing is introduced as ip a lathe, its ends being 
held firmly while a heavy weight presses down from the 
middle. When the machine is set turning, the load on the 
middle causes the steel to bend first one way then the other 
with each rotation, and the question is how many times it 
will bend that way before breaking. Every woman has 
held a hair-pin between ber fingers and bent it back and 
forth until it has broken in the middle; that is exactly what 
this machine for vibratory strain does with the various 
grades of steel-tubing that are tested in it. It was through 
experiments with this machine that the experts found 
abundant justification for the introduction in Columbias of 
nickel steel such as the Goverument uses for its finest armor- 
plates. Taking two tubes exactly alike in every respect, 
except that one was of high quality steel and the other of 
nickel steel, @:ey found that the first withstood a strain due 
to 250,000 revolutions before breaking, while the second, 
the quality used in the 1896 Columbias, seemed to defy the 
machine to tear it apart and remained in the machine ten 
hours a day for two weeks, the entire number of revolutions 
endured amounting to over two million, When they told 
me that, | understood what is meant by the statement that 
Columbias are the only wheels in the market in which such 
nickel steel is used. It is true that the additional cost of 
this nickel steel is considerably greater than that of any 
other grade, but, as I found out everywhere in my investi- 
gations, there is something the manufacturers of Columbias 
think far more about than cost, and that is, excellence 


THE GREAT TESTING-MACHINE 


The most ponderous machine in the testing department, 
and one whose workings I do not pretend to understand, 
except that it is driven by hydraulic power, is the one bun 
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of certainty that each part of the completed bicycle will 
perform the service it was intended to perform. 

Another device in which I was much interested is the 
dynamometer employed for measuring the amount of power 
necessary to overcome the friction of a bicycle. With this 
machine the Pope experts have discovered with exactness 
the proper construction of bearings that will cause the 
bicycle to run easiest under all loads. They found, for 
instance, that while some makes of bicycles would run 
easy going down hill, they would run hard when power was 
applied as in ascending a grade. And after months of test- 
ing they claim to have secured for the 1896 Columbias an 
accuracy of adjustment of bearings that will cause them to 
run more smoothly and witb less friction than any bicycle 
ever heretofore built, whether on the level or uphill or 
downhill. 

These testing-machines know no partiality ; neither do 
the workmen in this department. There seems to be but 
one idea—how can a bicycle give better service. 

It would take too long to describe in detail all the other 
unfamiliar but important operations that are carried on in 
the testing department. I should have to devote to 
the chemical patatery where specimens of steel from all 
parts of the world are submitted to analysis. I should have 
to describe the Le Chatelier pyrometer, which allows the 
scientists in the quiet room where it is placed to know ex- 
actly to the fraction of a degree, by watching the spot of 
light as it moves slowly along a graduated dial, what is the 
temperature of the great furnaces in distant parts of the 
works, where small parts of the bicycle, the cones, pedal 
centres, sleeves, sprocket-wheels, chain-blocks, and so forth, 
snugly packed in iron boxes with ground bone and iron 
carbon, are being hardened in long rows of furnaces. 

And I should have to tell the uses of a pair of balances, 
so delicate that they will weigh the lead used in writing one’s 
name with a pencil on a scrap of paper, of a powerful mi- 
croscope, and of a special apparatus ranged on shelves and 
tables until one could fancy one’s self, not in a bicycle fac- 
tory at all, but back at college in the lecture-room for chem- 
istry and physics. 

The testing department, as I discovered, is the outgrowth 
of an extraordinary system that prevails with the Pope 
Manufacturing Company. Having devoted to its exclusive 
service chemists, inventors, engineers, and machinists of 
almost national reputation, a Council of Experts is ‘held at 
frequent stated periods to deliberate upon questions of mo- 
ment in bicycle manufacture. It is before this body that 
reports, suggestions, and comments come from riders, 
agents, and experts ; ws cycling paper in the world is 
read by them and studied ; the results of exhibitions are 
reviewed; and each new device patented or new scientific 
discovery is critically considered fn its possible relation to 
the making of better bicycles. A force of experienced 
wheelmen is kept continually riding over all sorts of roads, 
the rougher the better, in all seasons of the year, on Colum- 
bia bicycles and other makes of machines, to determine 
under actual conditions what a bicycle will do. Regular 
reports are required, and rigid inspections follow each 
day's riding. 

From such materials and the accurate 








HUNDRED-THOUSAND-POUND TESTING-MACHINE. 


dred-thousand-pound tension and compression machine, the 
only one of its kind, they tell me, in any bicycle factory 
in the world. This machine is equipped with two huge jaws 
which have at once such strength and delicacy that they 
will grip firmly and then tear apart anything from a steel 
bar down to a hair, indicating the amount of power exerted 
by a scale and a beautifully poised needle which registers 
a pull varying from a fraction of an ounce to a maximum 
of fifty tons. Hundreds of experiments in this machine 
have also demonstrated the superiority of nickel steel for 
bicycle tubing over the kind usually used in bicycles. 

The strength, elasticity, and ductility of all material 
entering into the making of Columbias is tested in this 
machine, and so the experts know that everything is being 
kept up to standard, The exact strain that every part of a 
bicycle will sustain is known, and it thus becomes a matter 
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resulis of the testing department the 
Columbia bicycle council draws its con- 
clusions, and it is an eloquent com- 
mentary upon the 95 Columbia machine 
that, notwithstanding the testing, think- 
ing, scheming, and dreaming of these 
learned gentlemen, they have failed at 
the end of a year’s deliberation to find 
Models 40 and 41, the standard bicycles 
for men and women respectively, sus- 
ceptible of any considerable change 
for the better. 





THE PNEUMATIC TIRES. 


A tour of the rubber mill is a morn- 
ing’s work in itself. Here tous of crude 
material are received every year in great 
black masses, and after going through 
many processes come out parinet pneu- 
matic tires, smoothly finished, bluish 
tinted, clean smelling. Let me state 
here that while the odor of a completed 
tire is pleasant enough, the odor which 
pervades a great rubber factory is— 
well, it is an acquaintance not easily 
forgotten, being unlike anything else in 
the world, fortunately. It seemed to 
me that I was in some gigantic kitchen, 
with the most amazing operations of 
house-keeping going on all about me—boiling, steaming, 
rolling, kneading, cutting—just the sort of things a woman 
does in making cakes and pastry. And the neatness! Its 
cleanliness is immaculate. 

In the first place they told me all about the virgin rubber. 
Most of this crude rubber is in big balls a foot or two in 
diameter, and the storeroom where it is kept seemed to my 
eyes to be filled with smoke-dried hams. From here I saw 
the men carry these great chunks of rubber and throw 
them into vats filled with boiling water, where they were 
left to simmer and steam until somewhat softened. From 
these vats the shapeless mass is thrown between crushing 
rollers, which turn with such huge strength that I am sat- 
isfied an elephant would feel he had met his match should 
he fall within their pitiless embrace. 

As I watched these rollers crunch and grind the tough 


chunks of rubber into flattened form, streams of water 
washing it all the while, it seemed to me that they were, by 
some queer my, transforming hams into monster 
tripes, and it was rather fascinating to watch the ch ; 
Finally, having been boiled and cleaned and rolled, 

rubber, now smoothed out like an alligator’s skin, and as 





MENDING A TIRE. 


full of wrinkles, is taken to the drying-room and hung 
among wooden beams, rows and rows of it, representing 
often as much as $100,000 in value. Here these rubber 
skins remain for weeks or months until thoroughly cured, 
when they are brought back to the mill to be mixed with 
proper materials, kneaded into dough, pressed through 
other rollers, these with hot surfaces of shining steel, until 
in thin sheets it comes to the long rows of tables, where 
deft-fingered girls and women make tubes of it for the 
pneumatic tires. All this work with the rollers seemed to 
me like some colossal experiment in pastry-making. 

It is in the pneumatic-tire room that the girls and women 
work, hundreds of them, changing the strips of grayish 
rubber that come to them from the rolling-room into the 
snake-like cylinders that form the inner tubes of the tires. 
Over this they put two coatings of fabric of opposite 
weave, and above all fit the rubber coating that forms the 
exterior. Talk about the precision of a French dressmaker 
fitting a gown! It is nothing to that shown by the workers 
in this pneumatic room, the pride of the establishment, in 
putting together these tires. Not the slightest deviation is 

rmitted from the prescribed pattern, nor can there be the 

east flaw, else all would be done in vain; and yet, with this 
great responsibility upon them, these girls and women work 
with amazing despatch. Then the tires are placed in molds, 
where, under high heat, the inner air tube, the fabric, and 
the outer covering of rubber are vulcanized into what is 
known as the Hartford single-tube tire. 

They tell me that the single-tube tire two years ago was 
regarded with disfavor by the majority of manufacturers 
and riders, who were loud in their claims of superiority for 








‘INSPECTING. 


the detachable tire. So marked, however, were the advan- 
tages of the single-tube tire as made at the Hartford works 
that nine-tenths of the manufacturers have adopted the 
single-tube tire for their 1896 machines, and at present it is 
the standard tire in use. 

Like many another woman, I was ignorant at first of any 
special advantage in riding with a single-tube tire. True, 
experienced cyclers had insisted it combined elasticity and 
durability in a phenomenal degree, and that it was the sim- 
plest oal eae satisfactory ; but not until an evil moment 
when my rubber tubing was punctured did its eS 
appear. Then I learned how easy it was to mend a leak. 
The little repair kit sent with every Columbia bicycle came 
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SUPPLEMENT 


into play, and, sitting by the road-side, I mended that wheel 
far more easily than I ever laid adarn. After pressing the 
tire to see where it leaked, I heated the kit wire by burn- 
ing a match and seared the puncture to a smooth round hole. 
Choosing a rubber plug that seemed to fit the case, I caught 
it with the pliers, squeezed plenty of cement over it, pushed 
the plug firmly through the aperture, and, by using a little 
more of the adhesive solution, was ready to inflate the tire. 
Then I trimmed the plug off even with the tire surface, and 
started on my way rejoicing. 


CARE EVERYWHERE 


I had heard a man say once, in speaking of our Police De- 
partment, that if the New York force was subject to as rigid 
a system of inspection as that which prevails at the Pope 
Manufacturing Company's works at Hartford in making a 
Columbia bicycle, we women could, with impunity, hang 
our necklaces on trees and leave our silver plate to sun in 
the areaways. It sounded a rash assertion, but his words 
were verified when | saw the methods employed by the Co- 
lumbia people. It is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye than for a faulty piece of bicycle mechanism to 
escape detection. Every smallest part composing a wheel 
is inspected after each operation, is reinspected again and 
again, and forced to pass under eyes trained to find flaws 
before it is finally endorsed as fit for use. 

In the assembling-rooms where tested wires meet frames, 
rims, saddles, handle-bars, etc., which, one and all, have 
successfully defied the fault-finding inspectors, the various 
parts composing a bicycle are brought together, and the per- 
fected machine is numbered, recorded, and at lust pro- 
nounced ready for shipment. 


TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEs. 


There is one thing I must speak of before I stop. It is 
the remarkable way in which the Pope Manufacturing Com- 
pany looks after the comfort of its workmen. It was while 
we were passing through the tool repair shop, where seventy 
men are constantly employed mending tools and keeping 





IN THE LAVATORIES 


machinery in order, that my companion remarked, ‘‘ We 
must run! The Indians will be loose in twenty seconds, 
and woe be to him who gets in their way!” 

I failed to understand the reference, but took flight and 
barely escaped into a glass-enclosed office when a thunder- 
ous murmur sounded through the vast building, as though 
a drove of buffaloes were in full charge. An electric bell 
had sounded the noon recess, and many hundreds of men 
were on their way to the lavatories. We turned to watch 
them from our vantage-ground, and it was impressive to see 
that compact stream of eager, begrimed, lusty workmen 
povring down the broad stairways, an irresistible force that 
called to mind my companion’s warning. 

The basement of one of the biggest buildings in the group 
has been fitted up with fifty or more double-faced rows 
of numbered lockers, at the foot of which run wide iron 
troughs, their brass cocks turned square on. Twice a day, 
at three minutes before twelve, and again at three minutes 
of six o’clock, warm water is set running, and with the 
soap, towels, and brushes stored in his closet, each man is 
able to make a brief but refreshing toilet before he eats. 
Men who work at the furnaces and forges, or in the nickel- 
ling and enamelling departments, are allowed seven extra 
minutes, and are also supplied with fine shower and spray 
baths, the better to return to a state of cleanliness. When 
all bands return from the basement, groups divide ; those 
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AT LUNCH. 


living close by go to the big bicycle stables, mount their 
wheels,and ride home for their mid-day meal, while the 
large majority take advantage of a lunch sold to employés 
at a nominal cost by the company. That day I ate at a 
table next to one surrounded by machinists. For twelve 
and a half cents we were given large bowls full of steam- 
ing, savory clam-chowder, crisp water-biscuits, big cups of 
good coffee, and a plate of 
as delicate pastry as I ever 
remember to have tasted. 
The menu changes with 
each day, and the food is 
wholesome, abundant, and 
appetizingly served. 

he men during the 
lunch hour are free of all 
irksome restraints, and a 
good-natured, noisy crowd 
they are, after hunger is 
appeased, each individual 
free to follow his own de- 
vices. Sociable pipes are 
filled and lighted, cards are 
produced, and, while in- 
numerable games of whist 
are in progress, groups of 
chums fall into friendly 
gossip, studious’ fellows 
stroll into the library to 
read, and others again very 
sensibly stretch out on long 
benches and lie there, 
clean, full of food, and 
blissfully snoring. When 
the one o'clock bell orders 
all hands back to duty, they troop past the time-keeper's 
window as vigorous, well contented, and decent a mass of 
working-men as can be found on this continent. 

“ This sort of thing is expensive ?” I inquired of my com- 
panion, and was not surprised to learn that a deficit of some 
thousands of dollars shows up in the lunch department ev- 
ery year. 

** But, you see,” he explained, ‘‘ the scheme has as much 
of shrewd business as philanthropy in it. If the company 
takes good care of its men it receives in return a far higher 
grade of work than could otherwise be executed. A hearty, 
happy man will be far more thorough and painstaking than 
a sour drudge, and every one returns to forge or machine 
rested and good-humored for his afternoon’s task. It costs 
us more, but-then the Columbia principle that obtains, as 
you may have noticed, from stock-yard to shipping-rooms, 
is never to count cost when there is a question of better re- 
sult at issue.” 

‘*Nor have our men,” he continued, “the slightest idea 
how keenly we are on the lookout for superior ability among 
them. The expansion of the business is so tremendous that 
foremen for new departments are in constant demand, and 
not only has every laborer in the concern a fair chance for 
advancement, but we are quick to take advantage of talent 
and push it rapidly.” 

The uniform feeling of interest in their work everywhere 
prevailing among the men struck me as remarkable. But, 
aside from what I had seen about the works, it explained 
to me why Columbias have always maintained such a repu- 
tation for quality and careful construction. Only when 
the most rigid inspection of every detail was supplemented 
by a desire upon the part of each individual to do his 
utmost to insure a perfect result could such uniform 
excellence be attained. 

While I was at the Pope Company’s works I found the 
officers and men jubilant over a remarkable bit of evidence 
of Columbia popularity that had just come to light. It 
seems that the New York Morning Journal had instituted 
a guessing contest among its readers, offering as prizes ten 
bicycles, and leaving the winners free to make their selec- 
tion from ten of the best-known makes. As the manager 
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of The Journal afterward said, he thought the choice would 
be almost equally distributed among the bicycles named, 
and he had made arrangements for the purchase of the 
machines accordingly. t, to his surprise, every one of 
the ten winners selected a Columbia. The Journal bought 
ten Columbias, paying $100 each for them, for a Columbia 
is never sold to any one for less than its catalogue price. I 
had realiged that the Columbia bicycle held the highest 
place in public estimation, but this unanimous verdict from 
ten ple who were uninfluenced by any conditions of cost 
or ideas of false economy struck me as worth recording. 
It but confirmed the opinion I bad gathered in my tour of 
the Pope Company’s establishment. The pleasure and 
satisfaction from owning a Columbia have been made a 
certainty by the methods the Columbia people employ. 
ARY L. BisLanp. 


SCIENTIFIC SADDLES. 


ANY men have lately written about the bicycle saddle 
a for women. Some of them have scolded it severely. 
Apparently the saddle question is destined to cause more vex- 
atious agitation this year than tires, brakes, bearings, and 
rims combined. The subject threatens to become too con- 
fused for the good of cycling unless the teachings of prac- 
tical experience are permitied to outweigh the irresponsible 
clamor of discussion. When in April, 1888, I introduced 
into New York city and Brooklyn the first bicycle for a 
woman’s use ever ridden in New York State, I was fortu- 
nately spared, both then and for a number of succeeding 
years, solicitude about my saddle. Other perplexities beset 
the pioneer wheelwoman while fashion frowned upon her ; 
but the saddle was satisfactory and comfortable, and was 
accepted as a matter of course. 
Saddles ridden by me upon tricycles two years before I 
began riding the bicycle were also comfortable in every 
respect. I can not recall ever suffering even temporary 
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discomfort from any saddle prior to 1895. Suddenly the 
sligit difference between the male and female pelvis in 
certain anatomical measurements was magnified into a vague 
and portentous mystery. A new saddle for women was 
demanded which should discard familiar structure, and on 
new lines present an ideal, unfelt support. Manufacturers 
groped in the dark after this imaginary ideal. Experimental 
fallacies based on wrong anatomical premises were inflicted 
upon the community of perplexed wheelwomen. Freak 
saddles multipled to the confusion and distress of begin- 
ners, and 1896 seems likely to outdo itself in this respect. 
There is, and always has been, an abundance of easy, 
comfortable saddles which require no more than proper ad- 
justment to suit the rider and satisfy her every wish. 
These saddles come down to us year after year, a little im- 
proved each season, but adhering to the material and clas- 
sical lines of construction which long experience has proved 





No. 17. ¢ No, 22. 
COLUMBIA SADDLES. 


to be the best. In reply to the few critics, who perhaps 
only seek to serve their own ambition for notoriety by pro- 
nouncing the saddles now in use a serious obstacle to bene 
ficial results in riding the wheel, I could name a variety of 
saddles which can be demonstrated conclusively to be free 
from the objections which are charged. One such saddle 
is the Columbia No. 17. Another is the Columbia No. 22, 
precisely the same as No. 17, but with a greater amount of 
spring. Graceful and pleasing in appearance and readily 
adjustable, their correct proportions afford to the practical 
and experienced wheelwomun as perfect a seat as could be 
desired. Frances W. Oakey, M.D. 
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( H, sister, they're beating them again!” cried Wait 

still, the cripple. He never could limp out in time, 
with his crutch; and yet his soul was wrung did he look 
out of the post-office window and see the overburdened 
horses struggling under the whip through the “‘ bad road.” 

He was little and tender-hearted and fiery-tempered. 
The woman to whom he appealed —as, poor fellow, he 
had appealed in every strait of him, soul or body, for the 
last fifteen years—imight truly enough be called tender 
hearted, but she was neither little nor of a fiery habit. 

Minwell Ogden was the postmistress of the village. 
She was tall enough to have been the postmaster, stand 
ing five feet eight inches in her shapely stocking feet. 
She was not stout, neither was she slender, but of an 
ample, strong, yet womanly shape, looking, as she was, 
full of life and vigor. Her fair skin was dashed here and 
there with freckles, not enough to mar its aspect of ra 
diant cleanliness, but enough to worry its owner, years 
ago, when she was young. But now Angus Wilson was 
in the churchyard, and the stone to his grave had been 
placed there by a woman (a good friend of Minwell’s 
too) long his wife, and Minwell did not remember that 
she was a comely woman still. She had other things on 
her mind, being the postmistress, and knowing every one 
in the village, where she did good to all, not especially of 
the household of faith, but all who needed help. 

I do think we must get that road fixed,” said Min- 
well. She gazed thoughtfully out on the straggling street 
which dipped below the hill into a hollow, in rainy 
weather hardly better than a bog. 

/ think you ought to go out and scold them well, but 
you never scold anybody,” the lad fumed; ‘‘look at him 
thrashing that mule—do hurry, sister!” 

Minwell hurried, She ran. Holding her skirts high, 
and taking no heed to the color of her stockings, she was 
soon opposite the drama 

Mr. (‘yrus Ryde’s temper was waxing hot within him, 
and it grew hotter as, out of the tail of his eye, he per- 
ceived feminine ankles slopping through the mire. He 
was the president of the railway—a very great local mag- 
nate indeed, accustomed to see men and things bend to 
his will. He was trying to get to the station in time to 
signal the fast train to stop for him, else he must miss an 
appointment and wait four hours in Arden. And here 
were these brutes, hired because they were so strong, 
balking in the mud! And as if that were not enough, 
lo! & woman—a screaming, scolding woman—had to fly at 
him! Very likely he, whose tenderness for his horses was 
a joke among his friends, would be threatened with the 
constable for cruelty to animals. ‘‘ That would be a stor 
for Tanner,” he groaned. ‘‘ Well, I won’t stop for her. If 
she’s come to see cruelty she shall see it, confound her! 
Get up, you devil!” And he aimed a vicious swirl of the 
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broken, sagging whip (fit emblem of a cruel and impotent 
rage) at the off mule’s meekly drooping but really defiant 
flank. 

**Mired up?” said the, woman, ‘‘It é an awful bit of 
road!” Her temperate words surprised him. There was 
not an angry note in her voice—a deeper and richer voice 
than is usual with Northern women, with plaintive, gen- 
tle intonations. 

Mr. Ryde lifted his hat; before she spoke he had not 
intended to look at her. ‘‘ The road’s an outrage,” he 
growled; “but these mules are able to pull this light 
buggy through it if —~ 4 weren't—” 

** Mules,” interrupted the woman, laughing; ‘‘ but they 
are. Won't you let me help you? There are some 
boards against our fence, and if we put them under the 
wheels you can get out, I think—TI'll drive for you!” 
He was half ashamed of himself, taking her help; but he 
knew how short the time was, and he saw in a second the 
feasibility of her plan. He placed the boards under the 
wheels, she took the reins—and the command_of the situ- 
ation at once. She patted the mules and said something 
toeach. ‘ Now, all together!” called she, cheerily. 

Mr. ae Ryde smiled grimly, but he put the whole 
strain of his once powerful muscles against the side bar 
while Minwell shouted to the mules. Instantly the mules 
responded to the new voice and the new courage, a 
breathless tug and splash, then two panting, muddy 
mules, a bedraggled, panting woman, and a handsomely 
dressed, mud-speckled, panting man drew breath in safety 
on the firm ground. 

“That wae a pull!” said Minwell, switching her skirts 
about to view the damage, for she had plunged at the 
bog, reins in hand, without a pause. 

“I'm afraid you're very muddy,” said Mr. Ryde. 

‘*That’s all right. The dress will wash. You haven't 
got any time if you're after the up train. Please jump 
in; I'veturned’em. That's the station to the right, round 
the corner. You'd best hurry!” 

‘It’s the down train, not the up, I want to catch,” said 
Ryde; ‘‘but you're right, 1 would best hurry.” 

He was gathering up the reins as she called, ‘‘ But the 
down train won't stop, mister.” 

“* It will stop for me,” he returned, lifting his hat again, 
“and I'm much obliged to you!” 

**Land! who can he be that they’l] stop the down train 
for?” Minwell mused, staring after him. She could see 
the pointed red roof of the station-house through the elm 
trees, the wide platform, and the flower - beds that Max- 
well, the last agent, used to keep so gay and trim, and 
that the present agent left to the desultory good offices 
of nature and the scrub-woman. The Ogdens’ store stood 
a few rods from the station. Its yard made a brilliant 
show, with sweet-peas and tea-roses. Minwell loved 
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flowers. She loved every green thing, wherefore it cut 
her to the soul beholding the garden over which Max 
well and she had so happily consulted (and she been 
proved right by the irrefutable result oftener than he) 
neglected until it was become this haggard slattern. Turn- 
ing sadly away, she saw the strange gentleman's portly 
form appear on the platform, attended by the agent. She 
knew the slim figure and city-cut clothes and the straw 
hat with the blue ribbon; the manner it was that was nov 
el. Never before had she seen Damson bowing and smil 
ing over another man’s valise. The train having rolled 
away, however, he returned to the mules and scowled at 
them in quite a familiar way. 

She stepped up to him to receive a negligent greeting. 

“* Are you expecting to drive them back?” said she, re 
turning more courtesy than he gave. 

Damson was. To Bolton’s livery, a good six miles over 
an infernal road. ‘* And I’m rushed to-day, of course 
This road seems to think I’ve got ten pairs of legs!” he 
grumbled. 

“T'll drive the mules back, if you like,” said Minwell; 
at which Damson stared, but answered, with the air of 
one conferring a favor, that she might have them if she 
would be quick about it. 

‘*Thank you,” said Minwell, politely, ‘I will.” 

Waitstill opened his brown eyes wide at her intention. 
“I thought you wanted to finish training those sweet 
peas.” 

“Well, and so I do”—she laughed in rather a shame 
faced way: ‘‘ you're the sharpest boy, Way! I couldn't 
let that Oliver Damson drive those poor mules to Bol- 
ton’s; you know how he was with his horse yesterday, 
on this same road.” 

“I know I wanted to knock him down,” the lad replied, 
his thin cheek flushing and his lips tightening. ‘“ Well, it 
was easy to see he was drunk.” 

‘Oh, 1 wouldn't say that, Way—at least, not outside. 
I want to be fair to him.” 

The boy looked at her with a mixture of impatience 
and passionate affection in his gaze; his mouth twitched. 
“* Well, I can tell you one thing: he ain't fair to you; you 
know he’s trying to get the post-office away from you 
all he can!” 

Minwell’s cheerful face had grown suddenly wan; she 
sighed in spite of herself. ‘‘ Well, dearie, trying ain’t al- 
ways getting,” she said. Under her placid manner she 
was more anxious than she had been for many a day, and 
she could not resist (although she was to be gone so short 
a time) coming back and rumpling Way’s curly pate. 
m Googe lambie,” said she; ‘‘it’s so nice having a smart 
clerk!” 

Way ducked his head away and sniffed. But his eyes 

(Continued on page 230.) 
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PUTTING HER BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
MR. BIKEMAN, “There, Miss Wheeler, thanks to Brown’s Shoe Dressing, no one would imagine that you had just taken a twenty-mile 


spin over a dusty road. Wait until I dress my own shoes, and then we can go on into town.” 


WHEELER. “Well! That is an improvement. Hereafter, Brown’s Shoe Dressing shall be as much a part of my outfit as a 


wrench or an oil-can.” ee uf 
iy | f 


MAN is all the time burning up fat. This fat has got to be in as con- 
stant supply as the air he breathes. 
Every minute of life depends on it. It 
has got to come from somewhere; 
if it does not come from the food oo ania 
direct, it comes from the fat stored " ‘A 
up in the body. It gets stolen 
without his knowing it; but his 
friends tell him of it. They say: 
‘You are getting thin. You are 
not looking well.” They are right; 
but they do not recognize the full 
significance of what they are say- 
ing. 

If you are not getting the fat you 
need from your usual food you are get- 
ting thin. One can go on losing fat a 
little while with no more serious harm 
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were moist as they followed her out of the door. He be- 
gan to arrange the shop shelves, while his thoughts harked 
back to the years before Minwell was postmistress. The 
shop had the usual articles suited to the country trade: 
groceries, a few articles of women’s wear, and the com- 
moner dry-goods. Saturdays and Wednesdays Way 
baked the celebrated Ogden fancy bread and cakes, and 
Tuesdays and Thursdays there were delectable dough- 
nuts and little pies. Way was the presiding genius of 
the stove, Minwell meekly and gladly doing his bidding. 
Only the sternest of Puritan consciences had made her 
the admirable house-keeper and cook that she was. 

Minwell Ogden was the oldest of eight children and 
three step-children. Waitstill Ogden, her father, was ac 
customed to mourn over bis brood of hungry little ones 
unl to give much credit to his own exertions for his fine 
farm It was the general opinion of the village that it 
was Minwell’s unceasing toil that made the farm more 
valuable every year Minwell was Way's half-sister. 
She inherited her father’s sweet temper and the energy 
of her mother. The mother was not sweet-tempered; she 
was a worker In twelve years she (helped by Minwell) 
had worked the farm free of debt. Then sine died, leav- 
ing Waitstill and the three little sisters (all that hard win 
ters and hot summers had spared of the babies) to Min 
wells care 

Don't get married and leave them,” the dying woman 
pleaded, with unconscious exaction. Minwell promised. 
No doubt she would have felt it her duty had she not 
promised 5 

Angus Wilson came in vain She cared for the chil 
dren, and she did not regard herself as free, although in 
less than two years Waitstill married again—a pretty, in- 
eflicient young widow, whose husband left her no proper- 
ty, three boys, and the habit of spending money. Min- 
well had a large and active sense of justice. She knew 
that Mrs. Macie Ray, who was always pensively pursuing 
yesterday's work, had a yielding spirit that was like oil 
on Waitstill’s nerves. She made the new-comers welcome 
to the farm. They staid there after Waitstill died, and 
Minwell took care of them all. Way was the only child 
of the marriage, the only son ever born to Waitstill Og 
den, and his deformity was a cruel disappointment to 
both father and mother. But be came to Minwell as a 
blessing. Her heart was sore. Angus was married, and 
she used to see him wheeling his first baby down the 
highroad The other children were grown out of their 
young childhood, and this little, fretful, afflicted child, with 
eyes that even as a baby seemed to watch and question, 
awakened every bruised instinct of motherhood in her 
heart. She took him out in the fields with her, which 
probably saved his life. She denied herself everything 
and worked late into the nights, in order to earn a little 
private hoard that should pay for Way’s treatment at the 
hospital in the city near them 

‘I'm glad I did it,” she always said, ‘‘even though it 
‘ain't helped him much, I would be if it hadn't helped 
him a mite; for now I can’t reproach myself that I didn’t 
do for him in time 

Sister, you like me better'n anybody, don’t you?” he 
said, when he was eight years old 

“Do you think I ought to?” she answered, smiling. 
*“ Oughtn’t I to like all my brothers and sisters alike?” 

There ain’t no brother but me, and I like you bet 
ter'n all the rest of the world together. Don't you like 
me? 

She looked at him, and something solemn and strange 
in her look so moved his childish heart that he al- 
ways remembered the moment, He remembered it now. 

Would it make you very much bappier if I did, Way?” 

He put both his hands on her face; his own kindled 
and his eyes sparkled as he answered, eagerly, ‘* Lots— 
oh, awful lots happier, sister!” 

‘* Well, it’s wrong I guess, but I can’t help it—I do!’ 
and she strained him tight in her arms. He was right 
about the happiness. Poor Way’s sensitive vanity was 
soothed every time he thought, ‘‘ Maybe my legs ain't 
straight, and I can't do things like the boys; but the 
nicest person in the world likes me better'n them all!” 

Very early he began to cast about in his mind how to 
help his sister. Even his father admitted he was the 
handiest of all the children in the kitchen. A few weeks 
before the son's twelfth birthday the father died. The 
widow inherited a third of the estate, and Minwell and 
Way each a fifth of the remainder; for Waitstill had 
made no will, and thus the law of the State of lowa di- 
vides a man's goods. The farm became smaller during 
the next year, because of selling land to pay the girls’ 
marriage portions. The three sisters married, one after 
another, and moved away with their husbands. Then 
Mrs. Ogden herself married. Her third husband was a 
neighboring farmer, a widower, who sold his own farm 
and bought the Ogden farm. 

Way was so indignant at his mother’s marriage that 
Mrs. Ogden, now Mrs. Mosty, feared for his soul ‘if he 
should be taken away. But Minnie was real reasonable, 
except she would have Mr. Mosty pay down cash for most 
of Way’s share and give a mortgage for the rest, which 
didn’t look trusting, but she did let him have her own 
share reasonable and on long time; and it was real fortu- 
nate the post-office fell vacant just then, and Minwell 
could get the office and buy goods for the store with 
Way’s money.” Other people in the village were of the 
opinion that Minwell had given Mosty altogether too 
reasonable terms, but Minwell herself made no com- 
plaints—in fact, she was grateful. Had they not let her 
have her Way? 

** Ob, they're glad to be rid of me,” sneered Way; “‘ well, 
it’s even Minwell reproved him properly, but she re 
joiced; her burden had been borne without murmuring, 
but it had been a burden. At forty she felt herself young 
and strong and happy. The railway rented the store to 
her. In one corner, the best corner, was the post - office, 
which Minwell kept like a new pin. Her reports were all 
written by Way, who had had better schooling than Min 
well, in his very clearest and most careful hand, every 
figure made exactly, the lines all in red ink, everything 
else in black. Minwell and Way used to admire those 
reports, and wonder what was said of them in Washing- 
ton, and if the President ever saw them. They were very 
loyal officials, and the portraits of the President and 
reigning Postmaster-General, framed in varnished wreaths 
of autumn leaves, decked the space above the office desk, 
and the local inspector's picture smiled below. His pic- 
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ture was smaller, being only a newspaper cut, while the 
others were lithographs ; but to make amends the frame 
was much larger. The local inspector was a kindly man, 
affable for so great a personage, never inspecting the office 
that he did not say, ‘‘ All right, as usual, I see "—which 
was gratifying, and made Minwell wish that his portrait 
was larger. They were very happy. Every Sunday Min- 
well read her oath of office and the Constitution of the 
United States, which she felt herself daily supporting. 
She bought The Ladies’ Own Book of Etiquette, and she 
began the study of grammar in order to express herself as 
became her position. This, and her constant endeavor to 
live up to the parts of speech, was arduous, for she had 
been too busy, always, to attend school; but she never 
flinched. Week days Maxwell, the railway agent, would 
often ‘drop in” between trains. He pend eaivaats from 
his sweetheart’s letters to Minwell, and taught Way tele- 
graphing. Minwell used to doctor his colds and send him 
over hot mince pies in winter and cold root beer in sum- 
mer. It was a sad day to the brother and sister when 
Maxwell was “transferred.” The new agent brought a 
dreary change. He was a wild young fellow of good 
family, whose people were trying to reform him with a 
little responsibility and a country life. To make him 
better contented with the country they were trying, 
through a mighty political cousin who had ‘‘a pull.” to 
obtain the post-office for him. Mosty heard all about 
it at the feed-store in the city. The judgment of the 
feed-store was that Damson would get the office. Mosty 
(a gloomy man, whose habitual confectionery was liver 
pills) had no hopes for Minwell. He said: ‘‘ Those rail- 
road folks are awful oppressors, and they'll back him up. 
They charged me a terrible sight too much for my last 
corn. 

Way’s heart contracted, sitting in front of the national 
dignitaries and recalling these things. He knew what it 
would mean to Minwell to lose her position. And where 
would they go? what could they do? The tinkle of the 
shop bell aroused him. He limped forward to meet his 
mother. She had left Mosty at the station with some 
hogs, she explained, and walked over. Way submitted 
without enthusiasm to be tenderly kissed. ‘‘ You look 
peekeder than a winter chicken,” she remarked, plaintive- 
ly, moving astool up to the candy-case. ‘‘ This pepper- 
ment fresh? I guess I'll take some for the children. Min 
well won't mind.” 

* Minwell!” snorted Way, ferociously, ‘‘ she don’t mind 
anything! You could pick the flesh off her bones and 
she'd jest say, ‘Oh, poor things, how hungry they must 
be!” 

“ That's so,” agreed Mrs. Mosty, never dreaming that 
Way might rank her among the birds of prey. ‘* Mosty 
says Minnie’s kinder slack about her own interests.” 

** He ain't,” said Way, grimly. 

‘* No, indeed he ain't,” the wife said, with modest pride; 
‘he’s figgering every single night. I tell him he seems 
to have as much figgering on hand as I have sewing, and 
the twins are the hardest young ones on their clothes!” 
The twins were Mrs. Mosty’s latest gift to the hope of the 
land, and Way regarded them with rather more than the 
ordinary unjust resentment felt when the one unwelcome 
little stranger appears as two. He grunted. 

‘*And how’s Mosty? Sanctified still? I suppose he 
can't sin at all now he’s experienced sanctification.” 

Mrs. Mosty giggled feebly: she was not without a sense 
of humor. “ Well, no; he’s about given up being sancti- 
fied till the twins get their teeth. Tommy has got a 
dreadful strong voice nights, that’s a fact.” Her gentle, 
prominent blue eyes sought a safer subject and found it 
in the little parlor adjoining the shop. ‘‘ Ain’t that wall- 
paper pretty! I suppose Minwell papered and painted, 
herself; she was always a master hand to paint; so was 
your pa. He always said he ought to bave been an artist 
instead of a farmer. I do hope the twins will inherit 
an artistic gift.” 

How Mrs. Mosty’s third husband's children were to in- 
herit her second husband's gifts rather bewildered Way, 
but he was used to his mother’s logical freaks, and he 
made no comment. Mrs. Mosty continued: ‘‘ Minwell 
must have made on that room; I know the railroad folks 
allowed her at least six dollars more’n she paid out for 
fixing up.” 

** Well, she didn't,” said Way; ‘‘she returned all the 
difference. Minwell ain't sanctified, but she’s honest.” 

Again Mrs. Mosty never thought of offence; in truth, 
her mind was occupied in every crevice with her errand, 
which she hardly knew how to broach. She sighed deep- 
ly. ‘‘It certainly does seem as if the ordering of things 
was dark,” she sighed, ‘‘ Minwell is so good. Well, Wait- 
still, sonny, how would you like to come back and live 
with mother?” 

**I1 wouldn't like it a bit,” said Way, ungraciously. 
** What are you driving at?” 

Mrs. Mosty freed her soul in a burst. ‘‘ Mosty’s heard 
Damson's got his commission—” 

“It ain't true!” screamed Way; ‘that skunk is jest 
bragging!” 

‘“No he ain’t, son.” Mrs. Mosty’s manner had the 
weight of assured facts, and Way felt it. ‘‘ Mosty went 
right straight to him, and he was real pleasant, and 
showed him the document, and wanted Mosty to sell him 
the store—” 

Way pounced on her like a hawk. ‘‘ He sell! What's 
he got to sell Damson?” 

*“Why, me being your guardeen, son, and you owning 
the goods in the store. Of course. And he makesa pretty 
fair offer, and maybe ‘ts better, the lease running out 
next month; and Mosty says he will borrow the money at 
seven per cent., and you can bake jest the same; he will 
take the things to the railroad.” 

‘*Do you mean to have me and sister go back to the 
farm and live there?” said Way, in a very low voice. 
He had remained perfectly quiet, nursing his “short 
leg,” and staring at his mother with those keen, unchild- 
like eyes of his that always made her feel creepy; now he 
did not lift his head—only his eyes, under the straight 
black brows. 

“ Well, sonny, you see”—Mrs. Mosty wriggled in her 
chair ; she was more embarrassed than her placid temper- 
ament quite understood how to bear — ‘‘ well, you see, 
Mosty and Minwell, they are both good as gold, and Mosty 
thinks there never was a better woman than your sister; 
but fact is, it’s somehow come to Mosty that most folks 
think Minwell made the farm; and he thinks he'd like to 
run it by himself and show folks what he can do. But of 
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course we'd be glad to have Minwell come for a visit; but 
the widow Shade, minnit she heard tell of the news, she 
was for having Minwell come right to her, and it would 
be a good thing. With those six motherless little ones she 
does need some one to help, and Minwell would have a 
good home, and she'd git enough from her money to 
dress her—well. And we'd all—we'd all be glad to have 
you back.” 

Not a word did Way answer. He released his ankle 
and laid his two thin, long-fingered hands on his knees; 
the fingers slowly clinched themselves, and his whole 
frame seemed to shrink together, but there was not a rip- 
ple in his solemn, attentive face. 

‘* Of course,” Mrs. Mosty continued, anxiously, ‘‘ Mosty 
wouldn't think of saying a word if you could keep the 
,0st-oftice and the store; but you can’t have the office, and 
‘m most sure you can’t have the store, and there ain't 
another good empty store in town—” 

She stopped, because Way had risen and was holding 
up his hand. ‘Be quiet!’ he whispered, imperiously, 
** Minwell’s coming!” 

** Well, if you haven't the ears, Way!” exclaimed Mrs. 
—awee not without a vague relief that the conversation 
should be interrupted. 

Minwell came in and greeted her step-mother; she said 
Mr. Mosty was outside. 

** Did he—did he—tell you?” asked Mrs. Mosty. ‘Oh 
yes, I've told Way”—at Minwell’s glance of alarm. 
** Well, all I can say is, I’m real sorry for you, Minnie; but 
these things are ordered for the best—maybe.” 

**T guess I don’t want to talk about it,” said Minwell. 
There was a look on her patient face such as Way had 
never seen there before; it made him think of the look 
in the horses’ eyes when they were beaten because they 
could not drag their heavy loads through the mud. 

She asked Mrs. Mosty about the children, and filled a 
generous basket, not forgetting a package of religious 
papers for Mr. Mosty. But these Mrs. Mosty declined, 
explaining: ‘* You see, I never can tell if they'll be right; 
and if they ain't he gits so worked up having such be- 
nighted views prosper and circulate that he can’t sleep 
nights, but stays awake and talks; and I can’t be broke of 
my rest that way. It’s bad enough with the twins! But 
I'd be ever so much obliged if you have any almanacs or 
medicine pamphlets. Mosty loves them, ‘specially those 
with pictures that show the terrible inroads of desease on 
the human frame. Thank you. Well, good-by, Min- 
nie—” She hesitated, while a flicker of real emotion lit 
in her china-blue eyes. ‘‘I'm-real glad you're resigned, 
Minnie,” faltered she. 

“T ain't resigned,” said Minwell. 

**Well, it és dreadful hard,” Mrs. Mosty admitted, 
**Well—” Recalling no further comfort she did not fin 
ish the sentence, but drifted sadly out of the store. Min 
well accompanied her to the buggy, and did not return to 

ay. 

Way remained sunk in a miserable reverie. He could 
see it all: the Mostys were glad to be rid of a help 
less, peevish cripple; but a lad who could earn money for 
them-—they could put up with Aim. He wouldn't go! 
But how could. he help going? Minwell—he ground his 
teeth—Minwell would be slaving at the Shades’, nursing 
those six little snuffling, snivelling Shades, always with a 
cold in the head and not a handkerchief among them! 
Of course the widow Shade wanted her, preserve - time 
coming on; and how she'd have to work! She would 
miss him, too; and she’d ery—cry! Why didn’t she do 
something? 

She let everybody impose on her. She'd let them ever 
since she was born, and she'd let them till they killed 
her among them, and serve her right! Thus he went on, 
heating his passionate soul into a simmer of fury. After 
a while he heard Minwell moving about in the living 
rooms attached to the store; she was getting supper. But 
he sat sulkily brooding, and would not go out to help her. 
When she called him and he came out to the little dining- 
room he saw the traces of tears on her cheeks, which pro- 
duced in him a singular commotion of tenderness and 
irritation. In a breath he longed to reproach her with 
her pusillanimous patience,and to fling his arms about her 
neck and cry on her shoulder, just as he used to cry—a 
sickly, neglected child. But she had never neglected him 
They had his favorite preserves for supper, usually re 
served for state occasions, and the prettiest cup and sau- 
cer was at his place. Minwell did not ask him why he 
would not eat the croquettes which she had made, and 
only nibbled at his toast. She ate her own supper de 
liberately, with the careful decorum prescribed by The 
Ladies’ Own Book, wherein the earnest seeker may find 
guidance for any social emergency—from eating soup to 
a proposal of marriage. She talked about her drive. 
*‘ And what do think, Way?’ said she, ‘‘ that gentleman 
—with the mules—was Mr. Ryde, the president of the 
road!” 

No gossip could dispel Way’s dismal lethargy; he 
merely growled, ‘‘ I would like to tell him what I think 
of his precious agent here!” 

**T guess they don't know about him,” said Minwell, 
mildly, ‘‘and I guess—I’m most sure that the President 
and the Postmaster-General and Mr. Witherspoon don’t 
know about us. Way, I went to him, Mr. Damson, to- 
day, after I saw Mr. Mosty. I told him how much we 
thought of each other and—everything; and I asked him 
if he'd let us stay on and keep me as clerk; I'd do all the 
work, and he needn’t pay me hardly any salary—” 

Way ground his teeth. ‘I'll bet he was sassy to you! 
You—you—” 

‘*He was kinder sassy,” said Minwell, sighing, while 
Way choked with his anger. ‘‘He said things about me 
being his clerk; I didn’t quite sense them, but I know 
they weren't nice. He said it was all right to take anoth- 
er person’s job if you were smart enough. He wasn’t a 
bit cross, but—I didn’t like the way he talked.” 

**Did you tell him that he wasn’t fit to be a postmaster, 
as railroad agent either? Off again at the flag train 
to-day!” 

“Was he? No, dearie, I didn’t. It didn’t seem like it 
would do any good to make him mad.” 

Way’s knife and fork clattered out of his hands on to 
his plate. He looked at his sister. She raised her eyes, 
the lids swollen with recent tears, and smiled at him—a 
piteous, loving smile. And the fire went out of Way’s 
passion. ‘ You haven't a spark of spunk; but I suppose 
you can’t help it!” groaned he. 

Minwell made no answer; it was time toclear away the 
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dishes. All the evening she sat reading The Ladies’ Own 
Book. She did not seem to find what she sought, for 
several times she sighed. When she parted with Way 
for the night, she took away his breath by the announce- 
ment that she was going to the city the next day. She 
did not tell him her object, and he was too sore and too 
proud to ask. The more reason, he thought, for anger on 
his part when, next morning, he came down-stairs to find 
all the preparations for breakfast, and Minwell gone. A 
note on his plate said that she did not want to disturb 
him, and she would be back by the seven-o’clock train in 
the evening. He grew yet more indignant when a farm- 
er appeared who had seen Minwe ll driving a neighbor's 
horse ‘‘down Mosty’s way.”” That was why she was off 
in such a hurry—to go craw! before Mosty, without con- 
sulting him, pretending she was going to the city! No 
doubt she would go later,and buy something they didn’t 
need, just to make her word good—she hadn't even spunk 
enongh to lie! So all day Way coddled his wrath. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of a drizzling rain that threatened a 
pour, he was on the platform when the seven-o’clock train 
rolled slowly towards the lowering west, the wet cinders 
rattling against the window - glass and coating the plat- 
forms. But no Minwell hurried out of the steaming cars. 
Way steered his umbrella home alone, on his crutch, 
through the wind and rain. 


Mr. Cyrus Ryde removed one of the general passenger 
agent's ‘‘ Private Stock” cigars from his lips and inhaled 
the smoke approvingly. “A Sol, isn’tit?” said he. “ Well, 
about those excursion rates— Didn't you tell the clerk 
we couldn't see any one?” 

‘It must be the bell-boy with our medicine, 
general passenger agent. 

It was the bell- boy, bearing a jingling tray; but behind 
him appeared a very tall woman, who, the instant the 
door was open, stepped into the room. ‘‘ This is not the 
parlor,” said the general passenger agent, frowning. 

‘I'm very anxious to see Mr. Ryde,” said the woman, in 
a gentle voice. In spite of her manner of entrance, she 
looked like a modest woman. She was neatly dressed. 
Over her arm hung a gossamer water-proof, such as one 
obtains in these days of ** rain-coats ” for a very small sum 
of money. From her hand depended a pair of rubbers, 
quite clean and shining. Notwithstanding these defend- 
ers from the weather, the black feathers in her hat were 
limp, and her curling brown hair was damp with rain. 

‘Do you think,” said she, ‘that any one will take the 
umbrella? It was dripping, so I left it outside in the hall.” 

‘I think you would best get it, madam,” said the gen- 
eral passenger agent, frigidly. ‘‘Mr. Ryde—” 

But Mr. Ryde was shaking hands with the new-comer 
and motioning her to an arm-chair. The bell-boy, who 
departed in a daze, was less astounded than the general 
passenger agent. 

‘T didn't expect to see you so soon again, Miss Ogden,” 
said Mr. Ryde; ‘‘ you see,I know your name. I think 
you do, too, Tanner. Miss Ogden is the postmistress at 
Arden, who has been so kind to our boys that were in- 
jured—the one who Keeps the pies.” 

“Oh, I know about Miss Ogden,” said the general 
passenger agent, bowing politely; ‘‘ I’ve eaten her pies. 
They are excellent.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Minwell; “my brother Wait- 
still makes the pies. I only help.” There was no em- 
barrassment in her manner; but as she sat she leaned for- 
ward slightly, and one ungloved hand stroked the other, 
and during the conversation that followed, occasionally 
she would clasp both hands together, hard. Her clear, 
mild eyes went straight to the president’s. ‘‘I’m glad you 
know about me,” said she, ‘‘for you'll know I'm telling 
the truth. And please excuse me, your excellency, for 
intruding on you and your friend, but I went to the of- 
fices, all of them, across the river, and they told me you 
weren't there, and I went to the newspaper offices then, 
and they told me you were over here, so | came here—” 

*But—excuse me,” interrupted the president, while 
signs of interest appeared on the face of the general pas- 
senger agent—“ how did you get over the river? They 
are tearing up the flooring, and don’t allow passe ngers on 
the wagon-bridge, and it is too late for the train.’ 

Yes, sir; I walked over on the railroad bridge. The 
train was gone when I found out, and the next train don't 
go till eleven.” 

‘ But there are nothing but ties!” 

* Yes, sir; I walked on the ties.” 

‘In this night? in this storm?” 

‘Yes, sir; but it wasn’t very dark, and I bought me a 
box of matches to strike. I was very careful not to drop 
them lighted, your excellency. The worst was, the wind 
mussed me a good deal; but there is a very nice toilet-room 
in the hotel—” 

‘ But the freight trains?” Mr. Ryde was looking at her 
in a singular way, puckering his brows and his lips, and 
occasionally darting a glance at Tanner, who shrugged his 
shoulders in the shadow. “ Didn’t you meet any of them?” 

“Yes, sir; one. I sat down and held on to one of the 
pillars.” 

** You must have wanted to see me! What is it?” 

Minwell told them about herself and her brother and 
the post - office. She tried to remember the directions in 
The Ladies’ Own Book for an * Interview with a Distin- 
guished Person,” but they slipped away in her fright; she 
had to tell it in her own simple words. However, the 
men who listened were accustomed to discern the realities 
of human nature under many disguises, and to drag facts 
out of dark corners. They both listened intently. Once 
or twice they exchanged a furtive smile over some artless 
touch. 

‘ But,” the president remarked, at her first pause, ‘‘I 
don't exactly understand why you come to me. I think 
you certainly made a much better postmaster than young 
Damson will, but J can’t do anything for you at Wash- 
ington. It is settled.” 

‘ Yes, sir,” said Minwell—her voice did not alter in a 
note; she went on, softly, monotonously—‘‘ yes, sir. But 
Damson told me it was all right to get another person's 
job if you could. He has taken mine away, and I 
thought I would come and ask you if I couldn't have 
his.” 

Mr. Ryde, who had extended his legs before him and 

was gazing thoughtfully at his pointed toes, brought his 
feet in with a jerk. The general passenger agent opened 
his mouth and shut it again, as one who has his words 
blown away from him. 
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**Well, you know, Miss Ogden,” Mr. Ryde said, in a 
soothing tone—‘‘ you know, we couldn’t remove an agent 
in this summary fashion; we should need some grounds. 
There would have to be some neglect of duty.” 

‘* Yes, sir. He's neglected his duty. And his habits 
are bad.” 

‘**Have you any proof of that?” 

Tanner made a gesture as if about to speak, but said 
nothing. Minwell rose. The movement did not imply 
discouragement nor departure, merely a search for her 
pocket. After some fumbling her hand reappeared with 
it neatly folded paper, which she handed to Mr. Ryde. 

‘Yes, sir,” she said; ‘‘I went round and saw all these 
men this morning, and they wrote that and signed it. 
And they’ll swear to it when they get the corn crop laid 
by and can go to town,’ 

The president drew the general passenger agent aside. 
Fragments of their murmured talk were snatched by 
Minwell’s keen ears: *‘ Tallies with Osgood’s report... . 
on complain. . . . Sensible woman. . Kind of a 
joke. . . . Perfectly honest . . . returned the money she 
saved. ... Might please the farmers. ” She felt it a 
disgrace to be listening, and made herself go to a farther 
chair. The president followed her. He stood before her 
smiling, and she thought him one of the finest appearing 
men that she had ever seen. Yet at his smile a sudden 
terror caught the sudden hope it gave, and for the first 
time the anguish of anxiety in her heart leaped to her 
lips and her eyes. Her hands griped each other hard; 
she tried twice before she could speak. ‘‘ Oh, sir, please 
let me have the place! I'll work for you, faithful, night 
and day. I know it looks mean and hard of me, asking 
for Mr. Damson’s job, but I can’t let them take Way 
away from me! I don’t think of the office; I can’t thin 
anything but that I've got to take care of Way! Mr. 
Mosty 'd make him work too hard, he’s so willing and so 
smart. But he ain’t strong. He wouldn't take right care 
of his colds, or think to change his under-clothes, and 
ma‘s got so much on her hands, she’d want to see but 
maybe she couldn't. And his leg would hurt, and he 
wouldn’t complain, and they wouldn't doanything. And 
he’s proud and high-strung and a little bit quick, and 
he’d say things he didn’t mean that they'd take up—not 
ma, but Mr. Mosty, who enjoys poor health and can't get 
over things, They’ re real good people, but they wouldn't 
know how to take care of Way. He'd miss me. I guess 
you think I ain't acting like a Christian woman, but if 
I've got todo wrong to keep Way, I will do wrong, that’s 
all!” 

**Sit down, Miss Ogden,” said the president, kindly. 
“I don’t see the wrong. You found a way out for me 
yesterday; let’s see what I can do for you to-day. I think, 
myself, a woman who can keep her temper with an angry 
man and coax a mule is rather fitted for the railroad 
business.” 


It was three o'clock in the morning when the fast train 
that does not stop at Arden halted to let one plain coun- 
trywoman alight. Minwell walked across the fields to 
herown home. The rain had ceased and the stars were 
in the sky. Late as it was, she found the lights burning, 
a supper warming on the stove, and Way, half clad, on 
guard in the kitchen. 

She fell upon him and kissed him. ‘‘Oh, Way 
dearie,” she sobbed, ‘‘I guess I'm an awful wicked wo- 
man, but it’s all right.” 

He listened to the story ina growing excitement. He 
laughed; he almost cried; he shouted in exultation. 

‘*And me thinking you had gone to beg off at Mosty’s 
when you had all that in your head!” he cried. ‘I'ma 
chump!” 

Minwell’s face clouded. ‘‘Oh, Way,I was hateful to 
them,” she replied, penitently. ‘‘I told Mr. Mosty, when 
he said I couldn’t help myself, you'd have to go to your 
mother, she being your mother and your guardeen—I told 
him if he tried to make you, that my interest was behind, 
and I'd foreclose the mortgage. I don’t see how I could 
have been so cruel—I guess I fairly was out of my mind!” 

Indeed, she made prompt avowal of contrition to Mrs. 
Mosty, who surprised her by what was, for her lukewarm 
nature, an extraordinary sympathy. Mrs. Mosty told 
Way that she did not believe that Damson would care for 
the post-office after he had lost the more lucrative posi- 
tion on the railroad. And her foresight was justified. 
Damson resigned before taking the office, and left the 
country to cecupy another berth provided by his family. 
He was on the point of paying a visit to Minwell and 
giving her his opinion of Arden and herself, but a very 
sharp hint from a big brakeman who had been nursed by 
Minwell through a broken arm induced him to forego his 
purpose. Another petition was sent to Washington 
(signed by Mr. Witherspoon, the inspector), and Minwell 
is still postmistress of Arde *n, as well as agent for the 
‘‘Great Midwestern Road.” She has fearsome probings 
of conscience for that wild night’s work, and struggles to 
make amends by an added patience towards all. As 
Way watches her smoothing those natural enemies of a 
railway, the small shippers, or answering the questions 
and tending the babies of untravelled women, or clearing 
the stormy wake of the Mosty twins (who are now old 
enough to make visits), he wonders whether at one criti- 
cal time his sister really was in her right senses. But 
Mrs. Mosty, to whom he confides more of his thoughts 
than formerly, in tacit gratitude for her sympathy at that 
time, has no doubts of Minwell’s sanity, past or present. 
Says she: ‘‘ No, sonny, it jest is, Minwell didn’t know 
all was in her. She is jest like our old white Plymouth 
Rock hen, that was so good she'd mother all the stray 
chicks, and let them eat her corn; but she most killed the 
big Tommy cat when it got after her chickens!” 


THE WHEEL AS AN AID TO HEALTH. 
BY LUCY HALL-BROWN, M.D. 


4 y+ instinct for movement is the first displayed by 

living beings. From earliest infancy the child, dur- 
ing its waking hours, is a veritable embodiment of perpet- 

ual motion, its health and growth corresponding in gen- 
eral with its activity. 

The increase in stature and development of so many 
of our young women is phenomenal. Tall, magnificent 
daughters who look smilingly down upon their little 
mammas are every where to be seen, and, taken as a whole, 
the standard of girl health is steadily being elevated. 
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Within the last twenty-five years an almost complete 
revolution of sentiment has taken place with regard to the 
proper rearing of girls. Before that time the repression 
of all childish activity began at about the age of seven and 
a half years, and in the very best regulated families 
much earlier than this. The régime was one of strict 
confinement to dolls and patch-work and kindred amuse 
ments. Whenever the poor child went out of doors her 
complexion must be protected by a hideous poke-bonnet. 
To play with the boys was little less than a crime; to be 
called romp, or, worse still, tomboy, was the deepest dis- 
grace. 

Any little girl whose overflow of anima! spirits forced 
her into rebellion against such tyranny was made the sub 
ject of the most dreadful predictions by the mothers of 
little daughters, who, pale of face and subdued of mien, 
were pointed out as successful exponents of the processes 
of lady-making then in vogue. 

To do away, even in part, with these customs and pre- 
judices has been no easy task. Every step of the way has 
fairly bristled with the ‘‘oh mys!” of the Mrs. Grundys 
and the Miss Prudes, and the “oh dears!” of medical con- 
servatism. But when women began to understand the 
needs of their own organisms, and to bring those disused 
and unvalued members their muscles into action, the 
whole being responded with a joy born of its new freedom. 
Derision and croaking availed not; the wind tossed their 
hair, the sun kissed their cheeks, the blood warmed and 
reddened in their le vaping pulses, and they grew strong in 
body and refreshed in spirit. Tennis, rowing, swimming, 
sailing, mountain -climbing, hunting, fishing, coasting, 
skating, target-shooting, and golf have all contributed 
their share to this happy process. 

Last, best, most practical of all, has come the bicycle. 
Best and most practical because suited to allages and con- 
ditions of women. Old and young, rich and poor, idle 
and busy, all may alike share its benefits. The prudish 
‘‘oh mys!” have been loud and persistent, and the profes- 
sional *‘oh dears!” have been more than an echo, but the 
bicycle has whirled gleefully on, health and enjoyment in 
its wake, and its most bitter opposers every day coming 
over to the ranks of its advocates. 

As an exercise bicycling has undoubted advantages. It 
is essentially an out-of-door recreation, thus giving the 
rider access to those best of all tonics, sunshine and fresh 
air. It produces to a marked degree that sine qua non of 
a perfect exercise, mental exhilaration. It increases the 
activity of all tissues, circulation, digestion, elimination, 
each participating. Torpid liver, dyspepsia, constipation, 
headaches, anzemia, insomnia, are among the ills especially 
amenable to bicycle treatment. Overworked brains, flabby 
muscles, corpulence, faulty nutrition of many types, are 
corrected or relieved by it. Persons with organic disease 
of the heart should ride only under medical supervision. 
Inflammations of the pelvic viscera strongly contra-indicate 
the use of the bicycle in women. Congestions, displace- 
ments, and atonic conditions are in many instances greatly 
improved by judicious bicycle exercise. 

Many women can ride upon a very smooth, level road 
with great benefit who would be injured by riding up hill 
or over rough pavements; these should gladly keep to 
their proper limitations in using their wheels. 

The position of every rider should be a matter of care- 
ful individual adjustment to her machine. As many per- 
sons walk or sit in positions which weary and finally 
deform them, so may a faulty position on the bicycle pro- 
duce the same result. The rider or the instructor, or both, 
should be blamed for this, and not the bicycle. Experts 
declare that, as a rule, women do not ride in a position to 
give the greatest ease of muscular movement. One reason 
is that in order to mount easily and gracefully the saddle 
is placed back of instead of over the pedals; with the lat 
ter arrangement the downward tread, as in walking, is se- 
cured, instead of the forward push of the former adjust- 
ment. Whether riding with the handle-bars high or low, 
keep the spinal column straight, the bend, if any, al- 
ways being at the hips. Most women, however, sit erect 
on their wheels. I have never yet seen one riding with 
the *‘ bicycle hump.” 

The saddle has been a source of much inconvenience, 
and the modifications and improvements have been many. 
The best models are short and wide, preferably with a 
perforated surface, to relieve perspiratory dis -omforts. 

In adopting the bicycle women have given a mighty im 
petus to all that pertains to physical advancement in their 
sex. They have opened the door to any and every form 
of desirable exercise for women. They have furnished an 
incentive to hygienic dressing and a consistent subordina- 
tion of the apparel to the requirements of the oc casion. 
They have gained a decisive victory of good sense over 
prejudice, of healthy progress over sickly conservatism, 
and, best of all. the promise of a coming generation of great- 
er strength and power and endurance because of the ad- 
vantages which have been secured in this. 

It is rather amusing to observe the utter incredulity of 
old-fashioned people who live remote from the great cen- 
tres when women and the wheel are spoken of in the 
same breath. ‘‘So hoydenish, so boki, so forward!” I 
have heard the conventional observer exclaim, in hysteri- 
cal protest. But the graceful woman, with her blood 
bounding in her veins, her color and her contours like 
Hebe, minds the criticism not a whit. She is well, and to 
be well is to be happy, and to be happy is to be amiable 
and kind; and if the wheel does all this for woman, wo- 
man should not fear to use it. 

The great advantage of our period over any preceding 
one is that girls may do whatever their brothers can. If 
they keep pace with them at school and at college, they 
are not to be debarred from sharing their out-door sports, 
and the result is a distinct increase of strength and vigor 
to women generally—an increase which will tell upon the 
mothers of the race, and make the coming generation long 
er-lived, clearer-brained, and abler-bodied. If there be any 
reason why some particular girl or woman shall not ride 
a bicycle, her physician may determine the condition in 
her case, but the mass of women need have no fear, enter- 
ing on the new era of things with zest and enjoyment. 


THE BLUEBIRD'S WING. 
HAVE seen it, token bright 
Of the hither-hasting spring! 

Life will soon be one delight! 

I have seen the bluebird’s wing! 
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THE BANISHMENT OF FATIGUE. 


( NE of the most serious problems of modern civilization 

is that of which two factors are the rapid pace of 
life and the limitations of human endarance. A man who 
would keep up in the race must go with all his might and 
never stop; otherwise he is sure to lag behind, and be re 
garded by his friends, before he reaches middle life, as a 
failure. Then, again, unless his success has been most un 
usual and extraordinary, the race is not over when middle 
life is attained ; on the contrary, as a usual thing, with di 
minished strength, a man must keep on doing tasks beyond 
his strength and endurance so long as his life lasts. The 
artificial expedients to which men very often resort when 
thus crowded beyond 
their natural pace almost 
universally do_ infinite . ee 
harm and the smallest 
amount of temporary 
good. Therefore, when 
we see a man fortifying 
himself with liquor or 
with drugs, we generally 
regard him with extreme 
pity, and look forward to 
his break-down as quite 
inevitable. But for very, 
very many of the workers 
in this busy and bustling 
world some kind of stimu 
lant is, at times at least 
absolutely required. Thx 
difficulty has been to find 
a stimulant which serves 
its purpose without any ill 
effects, and the taking of 
which does not become a 
fixed and pernicious hab 
it. It is the purpose of 
this article to show that 
such a stimulant has been 
found, and to convey, at 
the same time, the grati 
fying intelligence that 
this stimulant is now easi 
ly and che iply accessible 
to all who may feel the 
need of it 

Sojourners in the West 
Indies and travellers in 
Africa long ago remarked 
thatthe natives whochewed 
the nut of the Sterculia 


acuminata tree were able 
to perform great feats of 
endurance with little food 


and without injury or in 

convenience to The quite natural inference 
was that this nut had some unusual virtue, and so scientists 
and medical men with a taste for original research have ex 
perimented with it in its natural state, and with extracts 
and tinctures made from it. This has resulted in the in 
troduction of that stimulant, the need of which was spoken 
of in the preceding paragraph. The products of this Kaffir 
nut are known to civilization as Kolafra, the standard prep 
aration being the Vino-Kolafra of the drug-stores. Two 
qualities possessed by this article have arrested world-wide 
attention, and have caused the adoption of Kolafra in one 
form or another by governments for the use of soldiers 
during long marches, by the athletes of our leading col 
leges, by those who minister to the sick, and those who 
lack strength for the battle of life. The qualities referred 
to are its marvellous sustaining power and its property of 
stimulating without the corresponding unpleasant re 
action or depression that follows the use of all other 
stimulants. The medical men of the army and navy 
have been particularly interested, as it is desirable in 
those services to have just such a stimulant to use when 
work is hard and exhausting, and rations are scarce and 
irregular It is interesting to see what Medical Director A 
L. Gihon, of the United States Navy, has said of the me 
dicinal properties of the nut from which Vino Kolafra is 
made. Ina report to the National Medical Society he said 
‘Il have had occasion to use it in the treatment of neuras- 
thenia. The patient was a lady. Her nervous system was 
seriously deranged, she suffering with excruciating head 
ache, nausea, insomnia, great despondency, palpitation, 
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inter- costal neuralgia, and imperfect secretions. After 
treatment with quinine, arsenic, iron, bitter tonics, guarana, 
etc., the symptoms were not mitigated.” He then adminis 
tered a prescription made from this nut with remarkable 
effect The headache disappeared entirely, the appetite 
was recovered, muscular vigor regained, and mental dejec- 
tion relieved, refreshing sleep produced, and the secretions 
became normal. The remedy caused no gastric disturbance 
or constipation, as had attended the prior use of chocolate 
The remarkably satisfactory results of this case induced 
him ‘‘to recommend the remedy as a nerve stimulant and 


an invigorating and waste-preventing agent in other neu- 
rasthenic cases. It produced its effects without marked 
excitation of the circulation, and consequently with no after- 
effects of depression or exhaustion. It is a mental exhila- 
rant, overcoming despondency and brightening the intellect 
without resultant Janguor. It imparts tone to the muscular 
apparatus and secreting organs.” 

Similar suggestions as to the medicinal value of this plant 
have been made by Dr. Léon Ernst Monnet of the Faculty 
of Paris and Chief of the Clinic Staff of the Faculty of 
Medicine at Lille; by Dr. Edouard Heckel, Professor of 
the School of Medicine in Marseilles ; by Professor R. Du 
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fois, of the Facu ty of Science Lyons ; by Dr Dujardin 
Baumetz, editor-in-chief of the Bulletin Géneral The rapeu 


tique, Paris; by Dr. Bernard Schuchardt, Privy Counselor 
in Government Medicine, of Gotha; by Dr. William C 
Wile, editor New England Medical Monthly; by Dr. N 
Hudson, United States Navy; by Dr. James Neish, Port 
foyal, Jamaica; by Professor John V. Shoemaker, Phila 
delphia; Professor Woodbridge, of Philadelphia, and 
many others tecognizing the immense value of a tonic 
made from this nut, those skilful chemists, Johnson & 
Johnson, after exhaustive experiments, have succeeded 
in manufacturing, in accordance with the suggestions 
above alluded to, Vino Kolafra, which is put up in con 
venient form, and which is as palatable to take as port, 
sherry, or Madeira The favorable reports that have 
been made have been based on the results of the use of their 
preparations. Not only have the medical men who have 
tried it on their patients indorsed it, but those who have 
felt the need for some such thing and have tried it on them 
selves, have also testified with gratifying enthusiasm to the 
benefits which result from its use 

The athlete in training frequently suffers from exhaust 
ion, and then from an inordiuate desire or thirst for intoxi 
cating beverages. Such beverages at such a time retard his 
training and do him infinite harm. All trainers of experi 
ence recognize this, and those who have tried this new wine 
on their men say that it answers the purpose admirably, 
preventing the exhaustion and also the dangerous thirst 
alluded to. Mr. M. C. Murphy, trainer for Yale University 
and for the New York Athletic Club has said: : 

‘I used Vino Kolafra freely myself 
before giving it tomy men. It acts at 
once on the nervous system, and in this 
way braces up the muscles. More, it 
keeps them braced, and, besides giving 
the system an immediate lift, improves 
the general health. I know of nothing 
except Vino Kolafra, besides food, sleep, 
exercise, and good habits, which can be 
conscientiously given by a trainer to his 
men. It certainly is a remarkable drug, 
or food, I leave others to decide which. 
I can only speak as to its effects.” 

Mr. Murphy then went on to enumer 
ate the benefits which resulted from the 
use of Vino Kolafra. He said that when 
a man used it he could not train him tired, 
as the wine appeared to kill fatigue. He 
found it also an aid to digestion and an 
alleviation of thirst It gives,” he said, 

staying power. A man can run hardet 
and longer; a crew can row faster and 
longer. The simple fact is, it adds as 
much power to the muscles as coal does 
to an engine. Again, in keeping the 
pulse even, the heart regular, the temper 
ature normal, the nervous system proper- 
ly keyed up, it is a wonderful help in discipline. Over 
drinking and over-eating are the two principal factors ad 
verse to health with which the trainer has to deal.” 

Other trainers, notably Mr. William C. Bryan of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Mr. William Robinson of Cor- 
nell University, and Captain Charles White of the Clinton 
Athletic Club of New York City, coincide with Mr. Murphy 
in all that he has said. Indeed, the English athletes who 
were here at the international games last autumn mat 
velled at the condition of the American contestants. Their 
training appeared to be perfect, and the result was a long 
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line of world record-breaking victories. The trainers who 
had the Americans in charge do not hesitate to say that 
the use of Vino Kolafra by their young men was what made 
the wonderful difference in condition between them and 
their English cousins. 

The use of Kolafra is beneficial in other directions than 
those hitherto mentioned. It is a most satisfactory anti 
dote for alcohol, opium, cocaine, and the other stimulants 
to which people become addicted. Dr. James Neish, an 
eminent physician of Jamaica, says: “* For inebriety it is 
aspecific. A single dose will cause all signs of intoxica 
tion to disappear in half an hour.” That surely is an admir 
able thing to know, for to 
many a man an efficacious 
‘* pick-me-up ” after an in 
discretion at the wrong 
time is invaluable. But 
there is something better 
still about Kolafra It 
is an entirely satisfying 
substitute for alcoholic 
stimulants and other nar- 
cotics. The morbid per- 
son who feels a desire for 
liquor or for opium need 
only take a wine-glass of 
this new tonic, and almost 
instantly the desire for an 
intoxicant or a narcotic 
vanishes. This surely is 
a good thing to know, 
and if Vino Kolafra did 
nothing else than this it 
would be an invaluable 
addition to the remedies 
science and nature in com 
bination have provided for 
the ills of men 

The world was much 
excited, a few yeurs ago, 
by the announcement 
made by Dr. Brown-Sé 
quard that he had dis 
covered a kind of elixir 
of life which would make 
the old young and restore 
the ravages of time. He 
announced that he had ex 
perimented on himself, 
and in his seventieth year 
he had all the vigor of 
early middle life. It may 
have been that Dr. Brown 
Séquard was experiment- 
Ing on correct scientific 
lines, but he died before perfecting to the satisfaction of 
medical men generally the value of his discovery. While 
awaiting the results of the investigations of Brown-Sé 
quard’s successors, if there be any, it is pleasant to be able 
to announce that Vino Kolafra will do almost what this 
elixir of life was designed to do, for it is an admirable tonic 
in strengthening those organs of life which first suffer in the 
process of decay when a man has passed the meridian and 
starts down the hill on the other side 

During the past twenty-five years many chemists in dif 





PUTTING THE SHOT. 


ferent parts of the world have endeavored to make a prep 
aration from the fruit of the Sterculia, but never till now 
has there been placed on the market a preparation which 
contains to the fullest extent the properties of the Kaffir 
nut which have been found so valuable in Africa. Thess 
repeated failures have been due to the volatile nature of 
these principles. Messrs. Johnson & Johnson, Manufac 
turing Chemists of 92 William Street, New York, are to be 
congratulated on being the first to solve this pharmaceutical 
problem. They began their work not with the mildewed 
and exhausted nuts previously exported, but with nuts 
plucked fresh from the trees on the spot where the trees 
grow, hence their success in supplying to the world such an 
admirable tonic—a tonic that tones and strengthens the 
whole frame, a tonic that banisles weakness, whether phy 
sical, mental, or moral, a tonic which, when tried, will prove 
a priceless boon to all of the human family who struggle 
under adverse conditions against the heavy tasks of life. 














TWO BICYCLES AND A COLOR-BOX. 


th might be called a wheel within a wheel,” said 
he, me ditatively ’ 
It might better be called a most unfortunate and un- 
necessary catastrophe,” said she, severely. 
They sat facing each other on the ground, and between 
them lay a battered and entangled mass of spokes and tires 
and pedals which a minute earlier had been two bright and 
shining bicycles, each pursuing its appointed way. She 
was an expert rider, he a mere beginner; she had been 
coasting, he wobbling along with frequent eccentric devia- 
tions, when the crash came 
Why didn't you turn to the right?” she demanded, 
still severely ‘*You must have seen me coming from the 
very top of the hill, and you must have seen that I was 
coasting 
I couldn't,” said he, with commendable spirit. ‘‘Of 
course IL saw you coming, and if you had given me a glance 
of the smallest discrimination you would have seen that 
I had all I could do to keep my balance. My whole soul 
was concentrated upon holding on till you had passed, It 
is my first experience on the road.” 
She smiled a sudden charming smile. ‘‘ Then it is really 
I who am the transgressor,” she said, sweetly. ‘I ought 
to go down on my knees and beg your pardon. But the 
truth is LT ean’t. The way of the transgressor seems likely 
to be hard. Lam afraid my ankle is rather badly twisted. 
I hope you are not much hurt?” 
I'm not hurt at all,” he declared, jumping up, and 
ignoring a cut on his cheek, which she saw then for the 


first time. ‘The question is, what can I do for you?” 
Ol, your cheek is cut!” she cried, pitifully. ‘1 am 

so sorry! Lought to have been more careful. I would 

bandage it for you—I have taken the ‘ First Aid to the 


Injured’ course—but I can't get up to save my life.” 
I might come over there by you,” said he, doubtfully, 
but it’s the merest trifle. I ought not to trouble you.” 
Thereupon, of course, he went over, and having carefully 
helped ber up to a convenient stone by the road-side, he 
knelt before her while she tore his handkerchief into 
strips and bandaged his cheek 
There! I only wish my professor could see that!” she 
remarked, with the frankest satisfaction in her handiwork. 
You don't happen to have a pocket-mirror, I sup 
wos 
I have, but it's smashed to smithereens,” said he, with 
his hand in his trousers pocket 
In that case—since you are not above carrying one, I 
mean—lI don’t mind lending you mine, which has escaped 
as by a miracle.” She handed him the article, and he 
surveyed his bandaged face with grave approval. 
A surgeon couldn't have done better,” he declared 
I wish I could do something for your sprain.” 
Well, you can't,” said she, shortly; *‘and how I am 


to get home Hark! Isn't that a wagon?” 
I'm afraid it is,” said he, with engaging candor. 
She made a slight grimace. ‘‘ Do you consider it kind,” 


she inquired, loftily, ‘‘to desire to keep me chained to a 
rock like Prometheus? 

Extremely kind —to myself,” said he, calmly. The 
wagon came clattering down the hill, and he hurried on: 
‘You see, it is quite out of the question for you to ride 
in that. It has no more spring to it than the north pole. 
Your sprained ankle would rise up and rend you.” 

I'm afraid it would,” she sighed, with a little gasp of 
pain as she made an altempt to rise. 

Hold on there a minute!” shouted he to the driver. 
Then he went and held a short consultation, which re 
sulted in his lifting the disabled bicycles into the wagon, 
which jolted off with them 

“The man is going to the city,” he explained, *‘ and 
will take them to the warerooms for repairs and bring us 
back two others for use meantime. He will be along 
here again in three or four hours.” 

Do you for a minute suppose I shall stay here, like 
Patience on a monument, for three or four hours?’ she 
cried. ‘* Why, I haven't had my breakfast yet, and I'm 
half starved! Besides, what earthly good would a bicycle 
do me? If I could use my ankle I could walk.” 

‘*You won't have to use your ankle,” said he; ‘‘ but if 
you would prefer me to go and try to knock up a horse 
and carriage, I am at your disposal.” 

 T couldn’t conscientiously subject anybody else’s prop- 
erty, to say nothing of an unoffending beast, to the knock- 
ing up process, ” said she, demurely. ‘* Besides, 1 don't 
think there is a house anywhere within miles. I didn’t 
pass one in the five miles I came over. How far did you 
come? 

Well, you see,” said he, hardily, *‘I wobbled along so 
outrageously like a drunken sailor that my entire atten 
tion was given to not tumbling off, and I didn't count 
the mile-posts, but I'm sure I passed no houses. Yet a 
saving faith within me suggests that if I take that turn 
in the road down there I shall come to a beneficent fairy 
who will give me some sort of sustenance for you. Shall 
I try?” 

“T devoutly wish you would,” she said,“ for I’m half 
starved. Make the fairy—not that I have the slightest 
faith in her convenient proximity—make her send me 
some coffee, and suggest that a bottle of arnica would be 
appreciated 

Is your ankle really painful?” he asked, seriously. 

“Not a bit,” said she, blithely. ‘I shouldn't know I 
had an ankle if I didn’t try to get up.” 

‘Then the remedy ‘indicated’ is quite simple. How 
ever, I'll speak to the fairy about the arnica.” 

In a surprisingly short time he returned, bringing a bas 
ket packed with fruit of various kinds, a small glass jar 
of coffee, and some delicately made sandwiches. 

You see, my prophet soul was justified,” he remarked, 
as he served her with a cluster of glowing cherries, and 
poured some coffee intoa thin china cup. “* The fairy even 
proved tractable in the matter of the arnica,” he continued, 
tossing a small bottle into her lap; ‘‘ and when you have 
finished these fairy viands, I will retire while you put your 
admirable * First Aid to the Injured’ principles into prac 
tice again.’ 

“This coffee is nectar and ambrosia,” she sighed. 
‘Couldn't your obliging fairy materialize a horse and 
carriage?” 

‘* Alas! it was the one thing beyond her power.” 

Seriously, wasn’t there a horse of any kind about the 
plu er" 

‘Seriously no.’ 
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“Then there is nothing to do but wait for another 
wagon.” 

He cheerfully whistled a bar of ‘‘ Wait for the Wagon,” 
and paused to remark,‘* You are not a very heavy weight 
for the wagon, but—how are you going to get in?” 

“T shall explain matters to the driver, who will be an 
elderly market-gardener with a family of daughters. He 
will glance reprovingly at you, say, *Sho, now, that’s tew 
bad,’ and lift me in bodily.” 

** Oh!” 

** Perhaps I will intercede for you, and get him to give 
you a lift, too.” 

* Lappreciate your magnanimity. Meantime would you 
kindly permit me to sketch you? That box in the grass, 
toward which I have observed your eyes wandering with 
the kindly interest of your sex, is my box of colors. It 
seems happily to have escaped the general wreckage due 
—pardon me—to your precipitation.” 

‘Oh! do you sketch? How delightful! SodolI. I will 
use you for a model, and the day needn't be quite wasted, 
after all.” 

He made a slight grimace. ‘‘ Your candor is refresh- 
ing, if not flattering.” 

‘*] will do your profile,” continued she. “I always 
prefer profiles, if the model’s nose isn’t a hopeless pug; 
yours is almost classic.”’ 

‘*Thank you! You are now more flattering than con- 
siderate. Has it happened to occur to you that while you 
paint my almost classic profile I can’t paint you at all?” 

“Oh, never mind. As Howells makes his artist consul 
remark, ‘ Pictures needn't trouble themselves to be paint- 
ersa.’” 

“If I remember rightly, the painter chap you mention 
had an uncommon regard for the young person to whom 
he said that.” 

“The analogy ends with its artistic application,” she 
said, severely. ‘‘ Please turn your head a trifle to the 
left.” 

‘*Pardon me. I decline to serve as a gratuitous model. 
Reciprocity is my motto.” 

‘Then you will have to take the consequences. Neither 
your full front nor your three-quarters compares with 
your profile.” 

‘** Emerson says, ‘Every advantage has its tax.’ Yours 
are, if possible, better.” 

‘* He also remarked that a man draws his own portrait 
by every word he speaks. You are not obliging.” 

**I may be just before I am generous, which is usually 
regarded as a virtue. And in spite of your animadver- 
sions, I'm going to give you my folding-casel, and get on 
with a makeshift of branches myself.” 

‘* Having wrecked my cherished wheel, to say nothing 
of my fibula and my plans for the day, you could scarcely 
do less! : 

“ Ye gods! She accuses me of smashing things in gen- 
eral, When anybody with half an eye could see I’ve been 
hard hit myself!” 

‘* Please hand me the Prussian blue,” she said, hastily; 
‘and tell me where you were bound when | stopped your 
triumphant progress this morning.” 

‘**] was going to pay my unwilling respects to a tire- 
some young paragon whom my misguided aunt desires 
me to marry. I held off as long as I decently could—” 

‘shake hands!” she cried. “Oh, never mind the pose. 
I kn ow exactly how you feel. Isn't it simply disgusting 
to have one’s relatives dispose of one like that? Now my 
uncle wants me to marry a young man he considers per- 
fection. I have met his aunt, and | must confess she is 
charming, but I know the youth is a perfect hobblede- 
hoy—” 

* T say!” he cried, with dawning intelligence in his eyes; 
‘‘T have accumulated an idea!” 

‘“‘ Impart it at once,” commantied she. 

You are my aunt’s paragon!” 

Her look of dismay gave place to a laugh of bubbling 
amusement. ‘Are you Jack Esterbrook?” she demanded. 

‘Very much so, at your service.” 

**Then you are my uncle’s ideal! 1 knew the ‘ peerless 
one,’ as I have long called you, was in the country some- 
where, but I never dreamed he was here, though I believe 
now that my hoary reprobate of an uncle knew it per- 
fectly well. Never mind; we'll show them whether we 
are to be thrust upon each other in spite of ourselves!” 

** That seems to be a fact already accomplished. And 
you can’t deny that you met me more than half-way, in 
spite of your aversion to the ‘ peerless one.’” 

**On the contrary, I should have passed you without a 
glance if you badn’t wobbled directly across my path.” 

“Oh, 1 didn’t allude to the manner in which you rode 
rough-shod over me! Magnanimity forbids that. I mere- 
ly alluded to the fact that my aunt’s sylvan retreat is 
only a dozen rods or so down the road, behind that clump 
of trees.” 

She looked at him in amazement. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say,” she cried, ‘‘ that you have kept me here all this time 
when there is a house right at band?” 

“Do you call it keeping?” said he, coolly. ‘‘ How 
could you possibly have got there, unless, indeed, 1 had 
played the réle of the kind-hearted market-gardener, and 
taken you up bodily and carried you?” 

“You said you didn’t pass a house on the road,” said 
she. 

‘Neither did L. This is as far as I had managed to get 
when you rode me down.” 

* You told me there wasn’t a horse about the place, and 
I know Mrs. Esterbrook keeps horses.” 

‘Certainly; but they're out at pasture this morning.” 

‘I wonder why you tell me at all,” she cried. ‘* Why 
don’t you keep me here chained to this rock—” 

‘* Like the classical duffer you mentioned once before?” 
finished he. ‘‘Simply because I beard the musical ker- 
chunk of that springless wagon which is to bring our 
fresh bicycles approaching; and there it comes over the 
crest of the hill down which you rode to such widespread 
devastation.” 

He went out into the road, and beld a short conversa- 
tion with the man on the wagon, from which he lifted two 
new wheels. A slender steel rod followed, some silver 
changed hands, and the wagon clattered on its way. 

* Now, if you will permit me,” said he, “I will lift you 
on to this bicycle and take you to my aunt. She will be 
charmed to see you, and we shall be just in time for din- 
ner, This bicyele-coupler, which causes the two wheels 
to support each other in an upright position, though mo- 
tionless, will, you perceive, prove of mutual benefit. It 
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will relieve you of the necessity of pedalling with your 
injured ankle, and me of keeping my own balance. In 
other words, 1 shall propel you, and you will keep me 
steadily in the path, from which 1 might otherwise devi- 
ate. Shall I put it on?” 

‘*Why so serious about it?” she asked, lightly. “A 
bicycle-coupler, however blessed by circumstances, isn’t a 
tie that binds irrevocably.” 

‘* Suppose it were?” he cried, with sudden ardor. ‘ And 
oe I managed to screw up courage to say to-you still, 
‘May I put it on?’ What would you answer—dear?” 

** Even in that case I don’t see how we—could—either 
—of—us—finish—the—journey—without—it.” 

Exvizasetu B. WALLING. 


A DERBYSHIRE GLIMPSE. 


E wandered one day from Rowsley through the fields 

and over the hills to Bakewell church, where beau- 

tiful Dorothy Vernon and Sir John Manners, her husband, 

lie buried. All the way we had talked of their story, and 

we kept the realization before us that that delightful pair 

of lovers must have often taken this same path. Such 

pleasant scenery as surrounded us! So restful and calm, 

yet not tame—for the country is rolling, almost hilly, and 
the air is soft and sweet with the scent of the country. 

The number and variety of wild flowers that grow in 
the fields and under the hedges are a great delight, and, 
indeed, it used to seem to me that the paths along the 
lively little river Wye were fairly strewn with wild posies. 
I remember being especially happy to find there clumps 
of wild forget-me-nots, such as grow in masses in the dear 
old Duchy of Brunswick in North Germany. They seemed 
very appropriate, and I could imagine young Sir Jolin 
Manners carrying a great nosegay of them to sweet Doro- 
thy Vernon at Haddon Hall; and I could see, with my 
mind’s eye, the meaning glance with which he would give 
them to her as she stood beneath the yew-tree that formed 
their trysting- place. I even did my best to gather a 
bunch, just for auld lang syne; but notwithstanding the 
fact that I put my dignity in my pocket, they grew so 
near the river's edge that I was obliged to be content with 
a few meagre sprays or risk an awkward ducking. 

Bakewell church boasts, besides the monumeuts to the 
Earl of Rutland and Dorothy his wife, a number of fine 
old tombs and some brasses, but a church-yard is really 
the place to look for stones on which are told quaint sto- 
ries. This is a dear little country church - yard, very 
crowded with all the generations that have been laid to 
rest in it. Its graves are, most of them, grass-grown, and 
the air is scented with the many flowers that bloom on 
this quaint *‘ God’s Acre.” 

Many of the tombstones may have had tales to tell me, 
but, peer as I would, they were too defaced for me to make 
them out. A few, however, yielded their inscriptions, 
and the following, which is delightful in its queer spell- 
ing, was in memory of Mary Marsden, the wife of John 
Marsden, of Bakewell, who departed this life February 
25, 1807, aged forty-four years: 

Affictions sore jong time I have bore, 
Physicians where in vain, 

Till Death did sieze as God did pleas 
To eas me of my pain 

The next one I came upon which appealed to my fancy 
was in memory of a man and his wife, whose name I failed 
to copy in my memorandum; the note, however, tells me 
that the date was defaced beyond recognition. The epi- 
taph tells a tale of conjugal love, of neighbors’ praise, and 
theological doctrine that gives one’s imagination great 
scope: 

This couple joyn'd in mutual Love 

Were both divorced to appear above! 

Thier Lives admired amongst those well known 
E’re long they'll meet to enjoy the Throne 
Where kings are called and subjects come 

To meet the Lord and know their doom. 


There were a number of little head-stones in the charch- 
yard in pathetic memory of children, and the verse on 
them seems to have been one that was kept on tap, so to 
speak, for many rejoice in the same epitaph: 

Weep not for me, my parents dear, 

I am not dead, but sleeping here. 

My time was short, my Grief was less, 
I've gone from you to Happiness. 


Picking my way carefully among the graves, I came 
upon a stone to the memory of Robert Hodkin Smith, 
whose epitaph ran: 

A youth is laid beneath this stone 
Death nipp'’d the bad the Blossoms gone 
Be still each Parents sighing heart 
Time is but short that we shall part 
When we again in glory meet 

"Twill turn past bitters into sweet! 


That last line has a certain flavor of patent medicine, 
and keeps one from dropping too many tears on the grave 
of this youth who was nipped in the bud. 

Of course while we were staying at Rowsley we lived 
at the ‘‘ Peacock Inn.” It is really all that the American 
fancy could depict as proper for an English inn to be— 
for it is ancient, having been the dower-house of beautiful 
Haddon Hall; it is picturesque, vine-clad, comfortable; 
in fact, it leaves nothing to be desired, as the French put 
it. The two dear, elderly, mar out-of-a-story ladies who 
keep the inn are true products of a charming environ- 
ment, and they add by their friendly kindness to the plea- 
sures of a stay at Rowsley. 

This part of Derbyshire is famous for its many charming 
drives and the picturesque beauty of its villages, and after 
satisfying our consciences by paying visits to Chatsworth, 
and admiring all its wondrous objects of art and its 
charming gardens, and having made several pilgrimages 
to that most delightful mediswval house Haddon Hall, we 
took some of these drives. I recall especially that one 
afternoon, when the sky was that lovely limpid blue one 
sees in England, and there were just enough clouds to 
rest the eye, we went through the Duke of Rutland’s 
grounds, and over the hills to the picturesque village of 
Youlgreave, which is situated at some six or seven miles 
from Rowsley. The kindly landlady of the Peacock Inn 
was the key to the duke’s private drive, and we were able 
through her good-nature to go to Youlgreave by a varied 
and attractive route. Passing through several wee quaint 
villages, we came at last to Youlgreave, which was the 
quaintest of them all. There is really nothing in the 
world so entirely peaceful as an English village. 
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CHAPTER VI 


\ RS. DEI rew a ng breath and stirred She 
A breat d heavily again Then slowly she opened 
her eves 


he - ’ 

In them—at least three persons discovered it 
with infinite relief there was not only returned con 
sciousness, but sanity and every-day light and life Mrs 


Dee sat up ipparentiy the most astonished person in the 


] cried Mr. Jarvie 
Dear mother! are you better?” asked Miss Marv 


Dear Mrs. Dee, what, for pity’s sake, ailed you How 
nquired Mrs. Bacon, fanning assiduous 
vith Miss Blood administering salts 

Mrs. Dee vith a trembling deliberation. made no im 





mediate reply She turned slowly her dishevelled head 
ard the pianoforte But she would not look toward it 
nto the corm She covered her face with her hands 


und averted her head, as if she feared to behold a spectre 


He's hes not there Where is he 


she ¢ jac ulated 


Him He The man,” faltered Mrs. Dee, regardless 
! rammat 
W hat mar lhere isn't any man,” replied Mrs. Bacon 
I saw hin He saw me!” Mrs. Dee persisted, in visi 
le net is distress rhere was a man—over there by 
the pia Sl entured now to glance in its direction 
\ There he is I knew it—I knew it! Who is it 
vh s it she cried, half starting to her feet in a fresh 
wr 1 ol terror 
Every head turned The tall suit of Chinese armor 
vered up, sinister and leering, even in the full illumina 
tion of two burners. The coincidence was too striking not 
to seem more than sufficient Not in ridicule so much as 


in encouragement. there was a general outbreak of laugh 


here's your ‘ man,’ Mrs. Dee!” cried Mr. Jarvis 

Dear mother, look at it It’s not alive at all!” Ma 
exclaimed It's nothing but some old armor! How 
could you be so foolish’ 


Mrs. Dee wked at the armor, and in trembling silence 


he mask atop of it, in particular. She put one 
hand er temples She was not satisfied, nor reassured 
Oh no, it can’t be that!” she said Indeed, I saw it move 

It smiled at me I—I never was so terrified in my life 
Sylvester walked up toward the trophy and shook it 
1 it rattled Its very ugly, but it is harmless,” he 

| I'm so very sorry that it frightened vou 

But vasn't that At least, I—olh, I can’t understand 


she protested raking her step-daughter’s arm, un 


villingly and tottering, she ventured up to the pianoforte 
und looked at the armor in awe What an awful thing! 
Beyiit Hanrer’s Bazan No. 5, Vol. XXIX 


BY I IRENAEUS STEVENSON 


ind with your room only half lighted, Mr. Sard. Well, 
I—don't know. Perhaps that may have been all that up 
set me jut I fancied that something was grinning and 
beckoning me and I even thought | heard it touch the 
plino 

Phe laughter rose merrier at this 

A musical spook, Mrs. Dee 

Mr. Sard’s double" 

Why didn’t you run away,” asked Mr. Haddom, “ or 
call? 

Mrs. Dee paused. She was perplexed at that last ques 
tion I don't know,” she again said, slowly; ‘‘1—I 
couldn't! Really I don’t remember anything from the 
moment that I felt the creature’s eyes on mine and heard 


t playing the piano—as I supposed. Couldn't there have 


wen somebody else in the room?” She sank into a chair 
again, paler and agitated at the remembrance 
Now one person, and one person only, in the group ral 
lying Mrs. Dee, with even more amusement than they 
showed, could answer that inquiry conclusively. A good 
deal surely depended on how it should be met. All dut 
ing the excitement Ann O'Hara had been thinking. But 
in Ann’s mind happened to be fixed one thing to make her 
knowledge of no avail in clearing up the mystery Ann 
had looked for Mr. Mareptos on running into the parlor 
with Mr. Haddom, Not seeing him, and full of her sym 
pathetic secrecy, Ann had at once concluded that the 
strange gentleman's coming was part of some new and 
doubtless romantic necessity of dear Miss Dee. Mr. Sard 
knew of it, of course! Would she, kind Ann O’Hara, be 
tray it? Not she! No wonder Mr. Sard looked worried 
ind Miss Dee so troubled! Probably the gentleman was 
now hid in the closet in the next room. He wasn't the 
same one that had been shut up with Miss Mary during 
the other afternoon's escapade. But what of that? Miss 
M ry had a right to half a dozen lovers at one time to 
choose from. to say nothing of three And at this junc 
ture Ann opened her mouth with what she considered the 
cunning of the serpent 
If you please, Mrs. Dee, I was drawing down Mr 
Sard’s shades just a minute before you came up. There 


was nobody here. Nota soul's been up here this night 
IT know I know the bedroom was empty, for I was 


there too Ann stepped to it, and stood in the middle of 
it, looking through the door at the company, smiling re- 
wssuringly Nobody followed her 

Decidedly, it must have been the Chinese armor. Mrs 
Dee surrendered. She couldn’t see how on earth she 
could have made such a clear fool of herself! She had, 
though, and that was all about it: and she was in fora 
splitting headache to pay for it. With many fussy spol 
ogies to Sylvester, she declared herself ready to go down 
stairs. The roomful resolved itself into a committee of 
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support and honorable accompaniment. Mrs. Dee was 
still without much color, and walked with unsteady steps 
leaning on Sylvester's arm, with Mr. Jarvie on the other 
side, and Miss Dee, Mrs. Bacon, and the others watchful 
of her movements. She was silent now 

Please close the windows, Ann Sylve ster said, as 
the procession turned into the hall Il expect that gen 
tleman.” 

They had passed out of sight down the stair. Ann 
darted into the bedroom Mr. Mareptos stood before 
het 

Are they all gone?” he asked, softly and sharply. 

All, sir! Lord be praised, they never looked for you! 
I'd not time for even a wink to Miss Mary. Mr. Sard ‘Il 
be back at once, though.” 

‘Listen, my good girl. Will you do me a favor?” 

‘Surely, sir! Anything to oblige Miss Dee or M1 
Sard. What will it be, sir?” 

Mr. Mareptos perceived that he was likely to profit by 


a mistake on the ‘‘ good girl's” part Sut would he not 
correct it? Luck favored him: so much the better To 


oblige Miss Dee,” indeed! 

Take this,” he said, slipping a five-dollar note into 
her hand You must help me to get down stairs, at 
once, or into some other room for a few moments, until 
after Mr. Sard has returned. Then I want you to tell 
him that the gentleman he expected has come Just as if 
I'd not set foot in that room there Do you uw derstand ? 
Then you can show mein. Will you?” 

But, sir—” began Ann 

No *but’—and what is more, you must never tell Mr 
Sard, or the young lady, or her mother, or anybody—any 
body—that I was in the house before that lady's accident! 
Will you oblige me by not doing so? 

‘““What? Not speak of it to Miss Dee? Nor Mr 
Sard?” 

“No, not to a soul. Never. For the young lady's 
sake. On your honor!” added Mareptos, in an imperi 
ous inspiration That is, unless she or Mr. Sard speaks 


jirst.’ 
Ann was only too docile and intrigued. She was mys 
tified Sut the reward for her silence would be greater 


knowledge even surely : not to depre¢ ate the five dollars 
She would not tell, not she: and nota bene, as the circum 
stances designatetl by Mr. Mareptos never happened, Ann 
never told 
Very good, sir Not a soul shall know about it from 
me.” Ann made a swift reconnoitre. ‘‘ Sure, sir, you car 
slip down to the parlor, I'm thinking. Quick! They're 
all busy about Mrs. Dee’s rooms in the extension.” 
Within some ten minutes Sylvester was thinking over 
the recent excitement and of Mr. Jarvie'’s arrival; ani 
(Continued on page 238.) 
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(Continued from page 236.) 
was once more divided between pity and annoyance at 
the situation in which Miss Dee preferred to place her- 
self and him. Aun came to his door. 

‘ Please, Mr. Sard, there’s a gentleman to see you in the 
parlor. A foreign-looking gentleman, sir.” She handed 
the card 

‘‘Allright, Ann. It’s Mr. Mareptos. I told you that he 
could come up. Just show him the way, please.” 

Mr. Mareptos appeared presently, and greeted Sylvester 
with cordial effusiveness. ‘‘I'm earlier, I fear, my dear 
Mr. Sard, than you expected me,” he said, apologetically, 
laying down hat and coat and stick once more exactly 
where they had reposed prior to Mrs. Dee’s entrance. ‘I 
wasn't sure that you were so near to the hotel.” He took 
a chair—also the same chair 

If Sylvester had known! — well, the whole course of 
what yet is to be told of this story might have been quite 
different and less interesting. But Sylvester did not 
know. And as Ann O'Hara and Mr, Mareptos never in- 
formed him of their little secret, he was the victim of 
more than circumstances in the story of Mary Dee. 


CHAPTER VIL 
... “THERE Was A CrimEe?”’,.. 


As has been intimated, Sylvester was resolved that 
he would not talk “ mind-influencing,” or hypnotism, or 
anything of the sort with Mr. Mareptos. For what would 
be the good? He bad given over the idea of availing 
himself, or rather of asking Miss Dee and Gilbert Rood to 
avail themselves, of Mr. Mareptos or of any adept of his 
sort. To be sure, Mr. Mareptos would Ln. A expect, and 
doubtless kindly expect, to find this call more a consulta 
tion than a social visit, in view of Sylvester's admissions 
luring the talk in the studio. But that must not be al- 
lowed to conflict with a revised judgment and a corrected 
humor. To tell the truth, Sylvester was in a much be- 
wildered and indirect state of mind, and didn’t know now 
why he had wanted what he had wanted, and—ob, hang 
it! there wasn’t any “use” in anything! 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, it 
takes two to keep as well as to make a bargain. Mareptos 
had given Sard his impressions of New York, his ideas 
of America. He bad discussed agreeably and intelligent- 
ly Impressionism, Wagnerism, New-Womanism, and other 
impersonal topics. Then said Mr. Mareptos, 

* Mr. Sard, you are unnecessarily polite.” 

‘** How so?” inquired Sard, suspecting the reason at once. 

“The other evening, in Mr. Van Zile’s studio, you not 
only interested me in talking shop, as goes the phrase, 
you interested me in the idea that I might serve you. I 
have not forgotten what you hinted. Please feel that I 
am here to-night as a confidential physician as well as an 
acquaintance. Or have you lost faith in me?” 

Sylvester was poe weet at such directness. ‘‘ Far from 
it, Mr. Mareptos, believe me! No, no, indeed. I have 
only too much reason to fancy that you are the one man 
within many and many a league, perhaps the only man in 
the world, who could be consulted, if I may use the word, 
in—in the matter that I did indeed have in my mind at 
the time. But unfortunately, since | rashly touched on 
the topic with you, circumstances have occurred that have 
altered the case—very decidedly, 1 confess. I don’t mean 
improved it.’ 

** Ah, that’s a pity,” remarked his guest. 

““No. They have made it worse. The worst of the 
worst is that 1 do not feel myself now at liberty to talk 
over the affair. Nor do I see any opportunity left for 
either you or myself to concern ourselves in it. My regret 
is unspeakable. But such a thing is corded.” 

“Ah? And that too is a pity, perhaps,” again ob- 
served Mareptos, lighting a fresh cigar. He was eying 
Sylvester slyly. Deciding that his host really did not 
propose to take up the confidence so curiously relin- 
quished—the outlines of which Mr. Mareptos felt tolerably 
sure of—he proceeded, with a good-humored laugh: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose, however, that merely as a thing of professional in 
terest, without reference any more to advice or action on 
it, 1 would like to add to my store of such things this 
reserved history? Couldn't you—describe this case? 
Couldn't you—see your way clear to sketching it, my 
dear sir?” 

Sylvester considered. He was tempted. But no—he 
had no leave, and somehow he feared Mr. Mareptos a 
little, after all, as a Greek bearing gifts. 

‘*I—I'm afraid not, Mr, Mareptos,” he replied, soberly. 

“I'm truly sorry. I have a professional nose, and a 
tireless professional curiosity.” As if to change the topic 
somewhat, he added, ** That experiment with Mr. Van 
Zile's friend, the other evening—Mr. Breezer—was amus- 
ing. Did not you find it so?” 

‘It was. more than amusing. To me it was amazing.” 

**So much so that you are just a little afraid of me, 
Mr. Sard,” laughed Mareptos. ‘‘Tut! you shouldn’t be. 
But, by-the-bye, have you ever been influenced? Or are 
you, unlike Mr. Breezer, proof?” 

* No, not that I know of, Mr. Mareptos. At least, I 
have never had an opportunity of discovering whether I 
am a good, bad, or indifferent subject. If your arts al- 
ways induce people to eat sugared oysters, and to achieve 
such a déshalnilé as Breezer did—why, I don’t think I care 
about the evidence of my susceptibility.” And Sylvester 
laughed in turn 

“Ah, one does not always have the occasion—the satis- 
faction—of punishing a Hans von Warburg. You are 
not such. But come—you saw the other evening an in- 
stance of thought-transference. Now, would you—would 
you mind, I wonder, merely as a matter of experience or 
amusement, my trying this minute a different and quite 
simple experiment on you—one that will not make you 
a bit indiscreet or undignified, but one that I am sure 
you will be interested in allowing ?” 

Sylvester was a little taken aback. Mareptos might 
cast a spell over him, and so compass a dozen unpleasant 
things. He might even cause Sylvester to sleep so pro- 
foundly that the next morning would find him undressed 
and tucked in bed—with his rooms looted! No, he didn’t 
care about being hypnotized at all, and especially in petit 
comité, as at present. Yet, was it not in doubtful taste to 
refuse—cowardly, for that matter? 

He declined; argued good-naturedly; and then sudden- 
ly he consented, ‘I'd rather not put my watch in the 
wash-stand,” he observed, as Mr. Mareptos smiled with 
professional satisfaction, ‘‘ What is the nature of this 
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performance, pray? If it doesn’t kill me, and if it really 
will be a joy to me to have gone through with it—why, 
try it. What am I to do?” 

** Nothing but to lie still,” answered Mareptos. ‘* Now 
let me tie this bandage about your eyes. So! Now I 
will make a few passes—-just ordinary mesmeric passes, 
you observe. So! Now 1 want you to think attentively, 
very attentively, my dear Mr. Sard, of one thing and of 
one thing only. While I am occupied with my passes, 
you think—please. Think of the last striking incident that 
you have had anything to do with—or have seen. That 
is an excellent subject always. You have it in mind? 
Fixedly? T'rés bien. Hold it there; and meantime I 
shall continue my passes—softly, carefully—so—so—as 
you see. You are not to do anything but think, remem- 


believes that not for even a second did the occult have 
dominion over him. He says that he heard the clock’s 
tick, the sounds in the street, that he never ceased to pic- 
ture, clearly and without any of the effect of a dream’s 
ag eae se and without speaking, the episode of 

Irs. Dee’s swooning in his room. Nevertheless, Syives- 
ter admits that he lay back on his lounge for he does not 
know how long a time, tractable, heavy-headed, strange- 
ly soothed, curiously pleased with Mr. Mareptos’s efforts 
to mesmerize or hypnotize him, wondering when they 
would advance further or begin it over, and reviewing 
Mrs. Dee’s swoon conscientiously. The “mind - influ- 
encer’s” voice came anon to interrupt his mental pro- 
cesses abruptly. 

“ Very oued. very good indeed, Mr. Sard! You are not 
a common subject in difficulty! No, no! That's right, 
sit up.” Mareptos whisked away the bandage, and shook 
Sylvester's hand cordially, as he aided him to quit his 
horizontal plane. 

" bas 7 exclaimed Sylvester, ‘‘I—I don’t see that you 
accomplished anything with me, except stretching me on 
my back, and patting and pressing my head, and laying 
the side of your own head close to mine now and then. 
Whatever you did had no effect on me, I’m sure!” 

Mr. Mareptos stood up before him as Sylvester straight- 
ened his cravat, and in the Greek’s face was no discom- 
fiture. 

“Yet, what if in that simple process I accomplished 
thought-transfereuce, Mr. Sard?” he asked, very gravely. 
‘What if, during what you think was your full con- 
sciousness and unbroken mastery of your wits, I had fol- 
lowed in your mind a scene—a most strange sceve—which 
you saw?” 

** Describe it, then,” stammered Sylvester, his assurance 
gone already. ‘‘I did not undertake to recall anything 
strange, Mr. Mareptos.” 

“No, but you did recall it. Is it an every-day matter 
that in this room where you and I are not long ago a lady 
was lying, deep in a swoon, surrounded by a party of her 
friends, you among them? And is it an every-day matter 
that you know much of some affairs with which that lady 
and her daughter are connected—and that—” 

Sard was aghast. He held up his hand, interrupting 
Mr. Mareptos in a stroke that was bold, however much or 
little it was struck through supernatural information. 
The reader must not depreciate Mr. Mareptos as a hum- 
bug for taking the facts that the gods provided—and for 
being a good guesser. 

He gave quietly, carefully, a few more details. Sylves- 
ter had no reason to suspect them as reaching Mareptos 
en route, nor to doubt their involuntary *‘ transference.” 
With that conviction he overturned his resolutions. 

‘**Mr. Mareptos,” he said, in the tone of a man whose 
mind (having been ‘‘influenced” or not) is made up for 
better or worse, ‘‘I find you and circumstances too strong 
for me. If you will light a fresh cigar, and help yourself 
~ ~~ glass of chartreuse, I will tell you the story of 

rs. Dee.” 


He told it. 

As Mr. Mareptos came to the conclusion that it was 
told, he looked at Sylvester very significantly and ea- 

erly. 
, Phat girl shall be saved!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ That mar- 
riage must not take place! It shall not!” 

** Why not? How can it be prevented? Even by you?’ 

** Because it is all part and parcel of an insane woman's 
caprice! Because it would be an iniquity to stand by and 
see itdone! Because the young lady and her lover ought 
to be helped. And they shall be helped, in spite of them- 
selves! in spite of the morbid ideas of the girl! Do you 
hear that, Mr. Sard? Because you and I are here and can 
help them.” 

“You really believe, then (as I did), that Mrs. Dee, in 
her right mind, and cured of this after-state of latent ma- 
nia, would not desire Jarvie as a son-in-law?” 

** Beyond a doubt! Of course not. Just compare the 
whole history with that of the lady of whom I talked with 
you the other evening. Could anything be plainer than 

rs. Dee’s state, in view of such a parallel, my good Mr. 
Sard?” 

‘Of course not, of course not! 1 was almost sure of it! 
But what right, what opportunity, nay, what time even, 
have you to undertake to alter the current of her wishes 
or of events? The man Jarvie is here. They will set 
that wedding to-night, perhaps. How will you work a 
double miracle of mind - cure, Mr. Mareptos? — inducing 
her to reject the son-in-law that in madness she accepts, 
and—an infinitely less likely en her to ac- 
cept the one whom in sanity she detests? It is impos- 
sible!” 

‘It is wholly possible. One thing atatime. I pledge 
ou my word, my abilities! As to opportunity, we shall 
ave that! My dear sir, your unfortunate Mademoiselle 
Dee cannot be married absolutely between a breakfast and 
a supper! No matter what talk of hurry in the wedding 
there may be, that is obvious. Oh, we shall have time! 
As to your Jarvie gentleman, he is as helpless here against 
our kind offices as if he were in Russia! I’m not sure 
but that he is more helpless.” 

Mr. Mareptos nodded his head strongly. 

** As to our right, we shall take it! And no one will be 
the wiser till we are thanked for doing so; yes, maybe 
thanked by your young woman with tears in her eyes, 
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Mr. Sard, I will not be shaken off! It is decreed that 
~~ with my help, or I with yours, shall hear that Mrs, 

ee refuses Mr. Jarvie as a futur for her lovely daugh- 
ter; and by-and-by will see her make no dissent from 
mademoiselle’s marriage to Monsieur Gilbert Rood. Jo 
to everybody (who deserves it) in the business! And all 
this because you will find that Mrs. Dee must—what was 
it we said the other evening? Oh, ‘ pluyan encore!’ Yes, 
Mrs. Dee shall play an encore, and an interesting, a charm- 
ing encore. y help and my hand toward it!” 

areptos held out his hand. 

Sard sprang from his chair. He felt only the surge of 
his sympathies, of his eagerness to extricate the lovers, to 
overcome Miss Dee’s scruples again, to communicate hope 
and courage to her. He accepted hand and aid, in an im- 
pulse too strong for him. 

“* So be it, so be it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘1 shall not strive 
with destiny and you any longer! What is the first thing 
to be done? To tell Miss Dee, I suppose?” 

‘That is the very last! Not a word to her, until I am 
able to speak with her, myself, as I would wish.” 

“She is not to know anything until you do? Surely 
that is hardly allowable, Mr. Mareptos. You frighten 
me.” 
‘In love and war all is fair, and you and I are dealing 
with love and making war—for love.” 

‘**But you surely will inform Miss Dee—consult with 
her? Else what will she think of me? I shall have vio- 
lated her confidence and her wishes together.” 

**Miss Dee shall be treated with ail discretion, believe 
me. You don’t know the other gentleman—the Romeo?” 

** Not even by sight! Shall I find him for you?” 

‘Yes, my good sir. Even less words to him, however, 
than to Miss Dee, or to his rival. Ob, no! Don’t be so 
open, dear Mr. Sard, just yet. One can fight better in 
ambush than in the van.” 

“The word ‘fight’ implies the use of strange weapons, 
with you in the battle, Mr. Mareptos.” 

The Greek made light of this charge by his look. 
** Strange to you—not to me. Whatever is in Nature is 
not strange. I shall not attempt anything foreign to home- 
ly Nature, be sure. But you have not offered yet to bring 
me face to face with the one person that I must first meet, 
must first study, must put into diagnosis without delay— 
especially if the wedding is so imminent.” 

**Mrs, Dee?” 

‘Precisely. Mrs, Dee. I must meet Mrs. Dee! I must 
become better acquainted with Mrs. Dee! I must allow 
that exotic lady to be better acquainted—far better—with 
me, than she dreams of finding herself. And that, that, 
dear and amiable Mr. Sard, is the first step in the curious 
medical drama that you and I are to act in—for the good 
of our own benevolent emotions—and of Miss Mary. 
Please mark that.” 

Sylvester reflected. Mr. Mareptos had taken matters 
into his own hands with a vengeance! Sylvester felt help- 
less. Yet, after all, what was the aim and, hoffentlich, the 
upshot? — save a wonderful, gracious deliverance by a 
secure arm. 

**Will you ask me to dine with you here to-morrow 
evening, Mr. Sard? Will you present me to these people, 
and even contrive to let me have a few courteous words 
with Mrs. Dee?” 

“So that you can set her to saying or doing very sur- 
prising things in the presence of al] concerned? That 
would be a prompt way of doctoring a perverted will! 
No, I thank you, Mr. Mareptos.” 

His guest burst out laughing. 

** Really, you are ridiculous, my friend! 1 have not the 
least intention of that kind. I should spoil our design. 
Trust me, and expect me to dinner.” 

Sard felt ashamed of his suggestion. ‘‘I will do so,” 
he said, ‘and you will please arrive at half past six.” 

** Another thing,” continued the Greek. ‘‘If it should 

rove convenient—essential—for me to be your fellow- 
anne under this roof for a fortnight, could your land- 
lady accommodate me in the course of the week, do you 
think?” 

‘*I fancy so. But your name, Mr. Mareptos! It would 
betray you. Indeed, I don’t like to use it in presenting 
you to-morrow evening.” 

**I shall be Mr. Casimir, then. Will that serve? More- 
over, I shall want ya to meet Mr. Rood as soon as you 
can, and to have him within call—though not in confi- 
dence. Can you manage that—discreetly?” 

**I will try.” 

** And I shall be glad to know what sort of a night Mrs. 
Dee has passed -after all the—the peculiar excitements of 
her day. Curious, very, must have been her alarm about 
that Chinese stuff over there, though really it 7s hideous!” 
He seemed amused, however, at its hideousness. 

** Have you any scheme of professional action?” inquired 
Sylvester. 

‘Most surely. Otherwise I would be wasting my time 
and my sincere intention to please you, and to restore Mrs. 
Dee, and to make Miss Mary happy with the man of her 
choice. But first 1 have much to consider, much! Ab, Mr. 
Sard, my good and kind friend (it I may be allowed the lib- 
erty of so calling you), physicians of my sort must have 
more than the indications of their own eyes and ears, or we 
would be reeds to lean on. But you and I will be well 
informed, trust me. We will be crafty! Our romantic 
task will be per-fectly, per-fectly successful! We shall 
have the right to think of ourselves ever after as minis- 
ters of mercy.” 

Sylvester did not see how he could think that any more 
reassuringly than awhile earlier. He was not able to read 
his title clear, though he accepted his chance for it in be- 
wilderment. Nor did Mr, ree me especially suggest a 
guardian angel, or any species of heavenly denizen. His 
eyes were shining with a sinister brightness; streaks of 
cigar ash lay on his shirt bosom; he was far more like 
a not too benevolent if complaisant visitor from a lower 
sphere.of spiritual alertness. 

Sylvester had given over questions. Yet one, one last 
inquiry that he had put to himself often, ever since Mary 
Dee’s narrative, came to his lips now. Very gravely he 
uttered it. 

“Mr. Mareptos, would you think it strange if connected 
with all this extraordinary story, and especially with any- 
thing that so suddenly unhinged the lady’s mind, there 
was—a remoter love-affair—and worse than all—a crime? 
—a crime?” 

The Greek lifted a warning finger, and looked about 
the room in further caution. In his ears yet rang what 
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Sylvester had never known of, even at second hand, much 
less had heard, Sard was destined not to know what Marep- 
tos had so strangely heard—the sound of Mrs. Dee’s mani- 
acal question—** You will, will you? You will, will you?” 
He had not seen her furious assault on—whom? 

“It ds possible, Mr. Sard,” he replied, in a low voice. 
‘* It is that possibility that intrigues me, almost as much 
as the wish to help your pair of sweethearts that gives you 
pleasure.” : 

Sylvester started. He was not accustomed to facing 
dramatic ideas. Mr. Mareptos was. 

‘*A crime in what direction? Or, rather, in—whose?” 

“T am not prepared to say. Of that, nothing now. 
Let it develop itself, if develop it does. We should not 
oversuspect. But I see that we do—suspect! I have done 
so from the first. Poor woman!” 

The two men were silent for a moment. 
tos pushed back his chair. ‘‘I must bid you ——* 
Mr. Sard. I am very tired. I cannot disobey al/ my doc- 
tor’s orders. I must go back to the hotel and to bed.” 

Sylvester suppressed his disappointment. ‘* You will 
come to-morrow, however?” 

** At half past six precisely you may look for me. In 
the mean time, do not think too timorously of what we 
are to undertake. Be sure that 1 have time and power to 
do all that will save Miss Dee.” 

And so Mareptos bowed himself down stairs, still smil- 
ing and talking civilities. Sard noticed, as he shook his 
hand at the lower door, how chill it was, and he was re- 
minded by the rings under the Greek’s eyes that he was an 
invalid, surely, one who was kindly undoing the object of 
his sea-voyage. 

Sylvester went to bed with nerves in a thrill and a 
quiver. Had he done right or very wrong?) What would 
be the end of all this? That would answer the other 
question. Forty-cight hours ago, or little more, what had 
he known of Mary Dee's tragedy and anxiety, known of 
**mind-influencers,” known of Mareptos? And now he 
was in league, deep in confidence in him, hand and glove 
with the Powers of Air, the Unseen and the Seen!—all to 
save a girl from a marriage not to her taste, and to dis- 
cover, perhaps, graver obstacles to it beside her own ideas! 
Mr. Mareptos was too vague in the tactics of his sudden 
alliance to afford Sylvester much tranquillity. Well, he 
must “trust.” Quoting to himself the encouraging advice 
of Mozart's Monostatos, ‘‘ Crede ad Moro!” he slept at last. 


Then Marep- 


(TO BE CONTINURD.) 


FORTUNE-TELLING. 


\ 7HEN on the grain was summer's gold, 
And blue was summer's sky, 
We went to have our fortunes told, 
A witching maid and I. 
The gypsy siby!l seemed uncouth 
And weird to look upon, 
And yet for each of us, ia sooth, 
A merry tale she spun. 


Mine was a kindly horoscope ; 
I heard my birth above 

Had hung the happy star of Hope, 
The lambent star of Love. 

The star of Love that bringeth bliss, 
I learned, still shed its glow. 

Much more the sibyl said, but this 
Was all I cared to know. 


Then into Sylvia's slender hand 
I saw the gypsy peer, 

And words I longed to understand 
Were whispered in her ear ; 

While on her cheek a blush had birth 
That spread in rosy fire, 

As when the winter wakened earth 
Feels Spring's divine desire. 


We left behind the gypsy old, 
And ‘neath a dusky pine 
Again was that fair story told 
That ended, *‘Sweet, be mine!” 
Then Sylvia, the roguish-eyed, 
Laughed in her winning way; 
**That’s what,” triumphantly she cried, 
“The gypsy said you'd say!” 
CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


THAT UNFORTUNATE BUNDLE. 

S' )ME one asked me the other day why I no longer saw 
b\O a certain young woman I once knew, a young woman 
with twenty millions and much social prestige, and then 
it all came back to me why I had lost this old friend of 
my youth. 

A newspaper bundle did it! 

A big newspaper bundle that held a black dress, and 
was tied with thin strings which cut through the ends 
and middle. It had been tossed on board by a soldier 
after the gang-plank had been drawn and the ferry-boat 
was moving away from the dock. 

I was barely seventeen at the time, and lived at West 
Point, then the most primitive of places. I was too glad 
to get my gown even at the last moment to care much for 
the wrapping that held it; indeed, I am quite sure I never 
gave the paper a thought. Everything which came to 
our houses from country working-people in those days— 
and this had come from Fort Montgomery, below Butter- 
milk Falls, as it was then called—was invariably tied in 
newspapers. We accepted them as evidences of the dis- 
abilities of our tradespeople, and being a small community, 
with laws of our own—provincial in the extreme— we 
gave the matter little thought while there. 

I was to spend the night with my friend. She was 
about my age, and we had made each other many visits. 
My elder sister, however, had generally gone with me, as- 
suming all responsibilities. ‘This time I went alone, en 
route for New Haven. I think I must have been happy 
until we reached the station in New York the next morn- 
ing. There my friend’s father, who never failed in cour- 
tesy, picked up the bundle. 
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The night before he had promised to take us both to 
lunch, and now he was proposing a plan for our meeting 
him, when his daughter glanced quickly down at the thing 
he held in his hand, and then up at him. 

I have forgotten how we parted, but I know we did not 
lunch together that morning. 

They went in one direction, 1 and my newspaper bundle 
in another. ‘That which I have never forgotten, however, 
is the glance, rapid as it was, which my friend gave her 
father when he bent to take it. It illumined the situation 
for me at once, and it photographed the bundle forever 
on my mind. I sawitasl had never done before. Isaw 
how big and clumsy it was, how oblong and puffy, like a 
package of clothes from a cheap laundry, and I saw how 
the strings had cut through the paper so that the dress 
inside had begun to show, and I realized how hideous 
and common it all seemed. 

I understood, too, without a word, that my friend was 
ashamed of me, and that in some way I had offended the 
proprieties. 

I know now that her mother’s maid might have put 
the thing in better shape. My own mother would have 
thought of that, had a young girl of my age been staying 
in her house. Or I might myself have had more savoir- 
faire, and laughingly explained the situation—the coun- 
try dressmaker, the habits of West Point, the arrival of 
the gown so late it had to be tossed on to the moving 
boat. It was my unconsciousness of my own ignorance 
that condemned me, as it condemns most of us, and it 
stamped me as too compromising an acquaintance for 
comfort. 

For my part, I have never thought the girl wrong in 
her objections to me that day. She was selfish, I grant, 
and thoughtless, but she had a certain right on her side. 
I might have done something else much more annoying 
than to carry a gaping newspaper bundle when I went 
about with her. How was she to tell? Neither have I 
ever thought her a snob. I had simply proved myself 
ignorant of the customs of her world, and in offending one 
of its laws I had shown that I did not belong to it. 

For really, after all, manners make the great dividing- 
lines of life—manners, not morals. 

It takes a long time to bring one’s self to the place 
where one believes this, and not many people are willing 
to try. And there is, besides, a certain justice in the cry 
of these, who, suffering from the neglect of society, ex- 
claim, ‘‘I am just as good as any one in it.” They may, 
indeed, be much better, and yet that fact alone does not 
entitle them to enter, in spite of all we have been taught 
about virtue. ‘I begin to believe,” says a fond mother, 
‘‘that there is not much use in taking a moral stand in 
these days if one would be a success or a favorite. There 
is my son John, who has stood out against all the tempta- 
tions of the young men about: him, but he is dreadfully 
unpopular just because he has done so, His rich class- 
mates are invited every where, but he never is.” 

When he is—but this his mother never recognizes—her 
son John is the most offensive guest in the room. He 
talks loud, is argumentative, coughs in the faces of peo- 
ple, makes personal remarks, and sits in a clair as if: he 
were settling himself for an evening's vap. 

John’s morals alone, in fact, will not admit him where 
his manners exclude him, and his manner is known to be 
as bud as his manners are. For in manver we have the 
expression of the man himself, of his temperament, his 
character, his purpose, and that of John betrays the self 
ish, the opinionated, and the inconsiderate man—never the 
one to win friends. Manners, on the other hand, include 
a knowledge of many minor points of behavior, as well 
as of the ways of doing things that differ in different con- 
ditions. But of all that goes to the making of both a 
good manner and good manners nothing is of greater mo- 
ment than taste. 

Taste is as much the result of cultivated instincts toward 
perfection as morals are of cultivated instincts toward 
the virtues, and the paradise where either is found with- 
out blemish is that from which all offenders are excluded 
—paradise being here distinguished from that heaven into 
which no generous soul would enter with another ex- 
cluded. 

People, then, are not snobs who lay stress on questions 
of taste; they are simply those who look to something 
added to morals in their choice of friends. To stand 
where in one’s choice one becomes ‘‘no respecter of per- 
sons ” is to stand on quite a different plane from that on 
which the social harmonies are preserved. Yet even 
while standing here, and while admitting that moral 
character alone should be considered in the choice of 
friends, manners being a vain and worldly distinction, a 
line must certainly be drawn between one whose manners 
are bad from lack of knowledge or experience and one 
whose manners are bad because of a wilful disregard of 
the laws of good-breeding through selfishness, stubborn- 
ness, or conceit. Into manners such as these the character 
enters as much as into the moral standards of the man. 

No; those people are not snobs who lay stress on 
questions of good taste and mauners in their choice of 
acquaintances. They are simply concerned with seeing 
that the machinery of life runs smoothly, that the atmos- 
phere is kept purified, and that the harmonies are pre- 
served. 

The world, in fact, is on one great search for harmonies 
every where, in art, in morals, and in domestic economies. 
The person without taste can never be depended upon 
not to bring discord somewhere. 

‘I am sorry to hurt her,” said some one to me the other 
day, speaking of Miss Guthrie, who in times of trouble is 
the greatest support to her friends, but who, possessing 
no tact, in the day of ordinary affairs is apt to be a drag— 
“I am sorry to burt her, but she never knows when to 
go. I have tried it so many times. She insists on long 
discussions just as luncheon is announced, and she won't 
come to the table and she won't go.” 

I wish I could tell Miss Guthrie this. I have tried again 
and again, but it would be easier to approach her about asin. 
We feel a certain glow of righteous enthusiasm in trying 
to reform the morals of our friends, but an overpower- 
ing diftidence when their manners or taste is in question. 
Miss Guthrie, like many other estimable persons who are 
eagerly welcomed when the great issués of life are in- 
valved, and excluded when the purely social life begins, 
lacks a certain fine appreciation of those more subtle re- 
quirements which make up the life of others. Were I to 
speak to her she would say, ‘* And after all I have done, 
is that the way she feels?” And from Miss Guthrie's 
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point of view the situation does seem absurd—the weigh- 
ing of a delayed luncheon against days of devotion in dis 
tress. But for all that, had Miss Guthrie a little greater 
tact, a little greater willingness to look from the stand- 
point of another, she might be able to perceive for herself 
that the small amenities of life have often as great a 
value in their own time and place as the larger issues, A 
luncheon delayed many times in succession may be as 
much of a disturbance to the social order as some breach 
of morals. For the wanting of things one’s own way ex 
clusively, without regard to the wants of others, lies at 
the root of Miss Guthrie’s attitude, just as it lies at the 
root of evil. 

For manners require not only consideration for the 
feelings of others, but for al/ the feelings of others—those 
feelings which are governed by taste, those which are 
governed by conscience, and those governed by needs and 
requirements of the place in which one stands. Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you, covers the 
case, but only if you remember that the ‘‘ you” in you 
must be cultivated to a wider understanding of all the 
requirements, all the needs, and all the limitations of 
those ‘‘ others” unto whom you would ‘‘do.” You can- 
not make of the ‘‘ you” in you the one infallible stand 
ard for all the world. You may accept it as a guide 
for yourself, but you cannot set it up as a guide for 
others. 

The test of a man’s character is often his manrer, but 
the perfection of his social training is best seen in his 
power to fulfil the most important as well as the more 
ordiuary-occasions of life as if they were casual affairs. 
Some people, unaccustomed to the common civilities of 
life, are embarrassed by theirown politeness. They move 
and twitch uneasily when they have given you a seat in 
the horse-car Others make a speech when they would 
utter a pleasantry, a visitation when a visit is intended. 
Their gifts become affairs of tremendous moment, and so 
are robbed of everything graceful, spontaneous, and natu 
ral. Such people, in fact, cannot fulfil the ordinary re 
quirements of life as if these requirements were part of 
its ordinary routine. They make events of everything, 
even of their hospitalities. They are unable to enter a 
room as if they were accustomed to it, or to get out of it 
naturally. They move with jerks and self-conscious 
pauses, and they tell long stories at the front door when 
their hostess is standing. *‘It takes many years of luxury, 
independence, and dominancy to bow like that,” said some 
one, speaking of the greeting of Prince Henry of Batten 
berg to the aides of some king. 

One with no experience makes as much fuss over thi 
paying of a car fare as if it were a question of a year’s 
rent. You do not want to carry your principles, even 
those worthy ones of independence, temperance, or self- 
control, so far that you upset a dinner table or a horse 
car. The provincial woman obtrudes her principles; the 
well-trained woman lives them. 

Young girls who are perfectly moral often behave in a 
way which good taste does not sanction, and so are not 
admitted into good society. My little friend Janey Dim 
mit is in a perpetual state of revolt. She tells me some 
times, with that sceptical air which young girls assume at 
certain stages of their development, that the world has 
been a hideous disappointinent to her, and she grows mys- 
terious about what she knows of the lack of good-will 
and sincerity of others, and the success of those who do 
things a great deal worse than she would dream of, and 
yet who go where she is not invited. Janey Dimmit, 
however, is the greatest trial I know, and I do not see how 
to make her understand that other people’s avoidance of 
her is quite herown fault. Her hats, in the first place, are 
so conspicuous and her dress so ornate that to walk with 
her in the street requires the courage of a martyr. She 
is so unconventional that she is open to reproach even 
among the emancipated, and with it all she permits no 
single suggestion to be made to her. She prefers—ani 
many people do prefer this—to think the world cruel 
rather than to admit the possibility of her own deficien 
cies. 

It is her bad taste in making herself conspicuous which 
puts her out of harmony with others, and not all her self 
pride in that moral strength which holds her while she 
stands deliberately defying the proprieties will carry her 
where the good taste of others has excluded her. 

One can afford perhaps to be out of harmony with the 
social order when one lives for a principle which sets a 
man in advance of his time apart from his fellows, but 
even in such a case both the man and his principle become 
greater powers when he harmonizes that principle with 
existing conditions. Indeed, to harmonize principle with 
condition is the great purpose of life, and no principle is 
one’s own until this is done. One can stand gracefully 
and easily for strength and yet lack no element of strength. 
‘Lam going to be a regular she dragon when my daugh- 
ter goes on the stage,” said some one to me not long since. 
She did not know that one’s atmosphere is a stronger pro- 
tection than one’s claws. 

In thinking, then, of myself and of my old newspaper 
bundle, and of my former friend’s displeasure, in thinking, 
too, of poor little Janey Dimmit, I begin to believe that in 
the training of the young nothing is of greater importance 
than teaching them the difference between morals and 
good taste. Good manners, to be sure, are moral in their 
truest sense, there is a recognized morality in manners, 
but good taste and morals are much more widely divided. 
Both are on shifting ground, as we all know, and our 
standards are always changing as our ideals become 
higher. But good taste is always a guide and protection 
through every change of moral growth. Good taste re 
spects the moral code and never offends the social one. 
It serves to protect one from the commission of error when 
in great crises the moral code has been forgotten, or one 
meets in new experiences with situations for which no 
special precept has been provided. 

Good taste makes one dependable and not compromis 
ing as an acquaintance, not open to misunderstanding of 
position or behavior. Good taste, too, makes one a great- 
er force for every new idea one has adopted, for it never 
shocks the old while allving itself with the new. Wo 
men oftener than men need to understand this distinction 
between good taste and morals, they being oftener laid 
open to misinterpretation from which an exercise of taste 
might have spared them. 

My old friend was quite right in questioning mine the 
day on which 1 would have carried that hideous bundle to 
lunch with her. Litiiz HAMILTON FRENCH. 
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fy r wonderful eyes, lov 
| it my soul longs to reach 
\ her f my heart, lov 
i speec! 
The trill of your exquisite voice, love 
() ‘ ying { birds 
\\ ind falls in my heart, love 
\\ intain of musical words! 
I s and warmth of your hand 
I t it! vinter has shed 
\ 1 ess and dawn of your hair 
\ mee your head! 
I itiful ft n of your cheek, love 
Vith the f the sea-shell is fraught 
bb | r poet can draw, love 
I your th h 
| n life lov 
I f world is apar 
\ beam of joy ve 
| pica hs of your heart 
i \ lerful eyes, lov 
| at soul yearns to reach 
\ of my heart, love 
W t nfold into speech! 
Woenasats HAMILTON HAYNE 
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! (“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.”) 


“At the HEAD of ALL the Waters 
examined for PURITY and FREE- 
DOM from Disease Germs.” 
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BACK VIEW OF FRENCH HOUSE GOWN 


A FRENCH HOUSE GOWN 
See illustration on front page. 


MOST charming robe or tea gown from Félix is of 
_ cream-white cashmere. It is made with a train, and 
opens over an under gown of rose silk covered with most 
exquisite white lace, which falls from the throat to the hem 
of the dress, and is caught under at the waist so that it has 
a double fall. The gown falls over the shoulder and down 
the front in soft jabots, which are edged with broad bands 
of swan's-down. The sleeves are of the rose-pink silk, 
covered with lace like that of the front. The back of this 
gown is cut on the same artistic lines as the front. The 
broad jabot effect is the same over the shoulders, and the 
bands of swan's-down edge it all. The folds of cashmere 
are drawn together slightly at the waist-line in the back, so 
that the figure is outlined. The high rolling collar with 
its band of swan’s-down makes a most becoming frame to 
the face. 


PARIS WALKING GOWN. 
A STYLISH costume from Félix is made of cloth and 


velvet. Thecloth is of moss-color, the newest shade 
The skirt is made entirely of the cloth, with the front 
breadth overlapping the sides. The waist is of deep old 
rose velvet, with sleeves of the same. Pieces of the cloth 
are put over the velvet to give the effect of astraight cloth 
jacket. The front of the waist is full, and caught down 
with a band of gold embroidery. The high stock-collar is 
of red velvet 
The hat is of felt in the Louis XVI. shape, and is trimmed 
with four large chouzr of velvet, shading from mauve to 
violet, together with a full aigrette, in which are fastened 
bunches of violets 


. 
AMONG THE GIRLS. 
| URING the Lenten season in New York it has be- 


come quite the thing for young girls to get up clubs 
and classes of all kinds, in which they endeavor to com 
bine amusement with the improvement of their minds, or 
to aid some worthy charity. There is no end to these 
clubs. One of the newest and most original of them has 
just been started, and promises to be very successful, and 
also to fill a much-needed want, felt by every young wo- 
man who likes to keep up with the times. This club is 
called the Current Event Club. It meets every Wednes- 
day morning at the residence of a young married woman, 
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who has picked out among her friends 
about twenty whom she considers in- 
telligent enough to wish to hear what 
is going on in the world. A capable 
person, well read and well calculated 
to impart news and ideas to others, 
has been engaged to lecture to these 
young women on the current events of 
the day, such as our troubles with 
Spain and Cuba, the Venezuelan ques- 
tion, Dr. Jameson and the Boers, and 
even Lord Dunraven’s expulsion from 
the New York Yacht Club. Notes are 
taken during the lecture, and on the 
following Wednesday the Jecturer’s 
subjects are talked over and discussed 
before new onesare given. Although 
this club has-met only three or four 
times, a decided taste to *‘ read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest” has al- 
ready been noticed among the young 
girls. They are beginning to realize 
and feel how much more agreeable 
they may be able to make themselves 
to their partners at the balls and 
dances next season. It will not neces- 
sarily make ‘‘new women” of them, 
but at least they will know what is 
going on, and when occasion offers 
they will not have to remain dumb 
from lack of know- 
ledge. 

Another young girls’ 
club, which comes 
more under the head 
of a sewing class, has 
just been started at the 
country house of one 
of New York’s young 
matrons in the near 
neighborhood of this 
city. There are about 
twenty -five members, 
who meet once a week 
in the afternoon to sew; 
not to sew ugly un- 
bleached muslin under 
garments or coarse red 
flannel petticoats for 
the poor (which they 
generally never can 
wear), but to make and 
trim pretty spring hats 
and bonnets and to cov 
er sofa cushions, which 
will be sold during 
Easter week for the 
benefit of two worthy 
charities. A clever 
milliner has been en- 
gaged, who will teach 
them, as apprentices 
are taught in the best 
millinery shops in 
town, to line hats, face 
and trim them, and, 
most difficult of all, to 
make bows, aigrettes, 
ete., of ribbon, tulle, 
velvet, or whatever ma- 
terial is used. Mem- 
bers of the club are 
taxed one dollar each 
for materials. After 
about one hour’s work 
afternoon tea is served. 
This mode of making money for charity is certainly most 
original, and the advantage it has over the ordinary sew 
ing-class is obvious. It gives the young girls an oppor 
tunity of learning what every woman should consider a 
praiseworthy occupation—that of being able to trim her 
own hats. The talent of being able to be one’s own milli 
ner many women possess, and only want an opportunity 
to develop it. Sofa cushions, now almost a necessity in 
our drawing-rooms, banked up as they are on divans and 
lounging-chairs, are not difficult to make. The members 
of this sewing-class are much interested in their work, 
and, stimulated by the desire to help the poor, have 
gained the promise of many of their friends to attend the 
sale. Much curiosity is felt by all who know of it, and 
no doubt there will be a very large and fashionable at 
tendance. It is to be hoped a handsome sum will be re 
alized. 

The game of Badminton is taking a firm hold here this 
season, and becoming more and more popular with young 
people. There are several Badminton 
clubs, which meet both in the after 
noon and evening, and during Lent 
they are always well attended. The 
game is simple, and very much like 
tennis, only the nets are much higher, 
and shuttlecocks are used instead of 
balls. As an incentive to play well, 
handsome prizes are offered, and the 
season ends with a tournament. The 
clubs are generally gotten up by invi 
tation, patronesses are chosen by a com- 
mittee of gentlemen, and each patron- 
ess issues a certain number of invita 
tions. The expenses of the club are 
maintained by subscriptions from the 
different members. A suggestion as to 
what the girls wear may not be out of 
place here. The most practical and 
becoming gowns seen so far this season 
are rather short and full dark serge or 
black silk skirts, with bodices of some 
light material, with pretty, bright-col- 
ored collars and belts. Hats or small 
toques are de rigueur, not bonnets. 

One is deluged at this seasgn of the 
year with invitations to progressive- 
euchre parties. Itis a pl sasant way 
of spending the evening, and gives the 
young people in society a chance to 
mect. Many of the prizes given are 
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made by the hostesses themselves, such as painted or em- 
broidered picture-frames, lamp-shades, blotters, calendars, 
and other attractive ornaments. It seems as if it made no 
difference whether you are a good player or a bad one, 
as in many cases the booby prize is as handsome as the 
first prize. Supper is served either at small tables or 
buffet after the players have finished, and the party breaks 
up early, that is to say, early for New York girls, who 
dance during the season until morning. 


THE NEW-OLD TOBACCO-POUCH. 
HOW TO MAKE IT. 


\ R. BARRIE’S hero in My Lady Nicotine was present- 
I ed with a brand-new tobacco-pouch. He had an old 
one. It was a disreputable tobacco-pouch, through age 
only, but dear to him with a thousand associations. He 
took a journey by rail with his new bag, and with great 
reluctance dropped his shabby old pouch out of the car 
window. Then he suffered from pangs of conscience. He 
felt remorse. He went back on foot along the line of the 
railroad, penitent like, and found his dear old pouch. It 
was a touching incident. The recovered bag was so en 
tirely forlorn that although it was evident many passers- 
by had seen it, it was not thought by them even good 
enough to pick up. 

The trouble about a new tobacco-pouch is its newness. 
There are certain things which husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and sons do not like when they are bright and shiny. A 
new pipe, so I am told, is an impossible thing. The per 
fect tobacco-pouch, so I understand, to be prized, must 
have an antique look, one of usage 

A neat and handy tobacco-pouch, having no appearance 
of to-day about it, can be made, and with materials which 
are of no use for any other particular purpose. Take a 
discarded card-case, or the outside of an old porte-monnaie, 
and the wrist portions of a pair of cast-aside gants de Suéde 
The combination of the two makes the tobacco-pouch 

Take out the linings of the card-case and the pockets, 
Cut the wrists off the gloves to the stitching on the back 
of the hand, Gloves with a hem around the wrist seem 
to have been made for the purpose of conversion into a to 
bacco-bag, for they have the casing for a drawing-string 
Take the two wrists and sew them lengthwise together, 
leaving the hems for the drawing-strings. Stitch togeth- 
er the ends of the old porte-monnaie or card-case. This 
makes the bottom of the pouch. Take your glove wrists; 
insert them nearly an inch or so into the old card-case or 
porte-monnaie. Make a couple of neat lives of sewing 













































PARIS WALKING COSTUME. 














across with the machine, and at once your perfected to- 
bacco-pouch with strings to close it will be forth-coming. 

The most careful of men are likely to lose one tobacco- 
pouch every week in the year, and so I have had a vast 
experience in this matter of manufacture. The invention 
of this tobacco-pouch, like a great many remarkable things 
in this world, was the result of pure accident. 


ON WHEEL IN THE TYROL. 
BY W. M. HUGHES 


4 gladdening memories of certain bright days spent 

on my wheel up and down the Inn Valley, and over 
the magnificent Brenner road leading into the blue skies 
of Italy, will never fail me 

I have ridden many miles elsewhere on long level 
stretches among fair pastoral meadows, and have felt that 
subtle sense of ease and power which comes from skim- 
ming the earth with wings of steel. Up in the pictu- 
resque spots of northern New Jersey | have willingly sur- 
rendered to the summous sent me by the purple hills in 
the far distance to come and cross their crests, but I never 
knew what it was to enter into the very heaven of the wheel- 
men until I went singing and flying into the yielding 
embraces of the Tyrolese mountains and the Tyrolese 
valleys, while inhaling the Alpine air. 

If therefore in these few notes I descend to the plain 
and prosaic facts of how best to reach these gates of para- 
dise, it is with the hope that many others, like myself, 
may be enticed to renewed life and vigor, and to store up 
heavenly memories by a summer's holiday within the 
glorious valley of the Inn 

After diligent inquiry the agreeable fact was revealed 
that a round-trip ticket, from New York to Innsbruck, 
Austria, and return, could be purchased for $150, vid 
the Netherlands Steamship Company. ‘This procured for 
us the best outside state-rooms, and as we had crossed be- 
fore on the same line we rejoiced thereat greatly. Of 
this amount $35 was for second-class railroad tickets on 
the Continent. It took us ten doleless days to reach Rot- 
terdam, stopping at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, from which 
the trip to London is short and easy if one does not wish 
to pass England by, while Paris is but a few hours away. 

Our bicycles, one of the feminine persuasion, properly 
framed, were transported free. Since that time, I am told, 
a charge of $5 each bas been fixed by the ocean lines. 

At Rotterdam it was an easy matter to send them by 
Schnelleug, or fast freight, to Innsbruck, the Tyrolese 
capital. After enjoying a couple of days at the Hague 
and Scheveningen, near by, we meandered after our wheels 
towards the Tyrol, where we had spent six delightful 
weeks four years before. 

It took us ten days to reach our destination. We might 
have reached it in almost as many hours. But it takes 
heroic souls to shoot past Cologne, to rush up the Rhine, 
to withstand the allurements of Heidelberg the romantic, 
and to leave untasted the picture-galleries and the Hof- 
brafthaus of Munich the joyous. 

Herr Hiber, general freight agent in Innsbruck, is a 
man to be trusted. The cifstom-house red-tape and the 
Tyrolese dialect were too much forme. But it took Herr 
Hiber only a half-day to deliver our wheels at our very 
doors. His bill for freight and commission was only 
$1 50 each. 

Although our wheels had been both used and abused, 
the Austrian government levied a nominal duty of about 
$13 each. I say nominal, because that amount was to be 
returm@d whenever the wheel passed out of Austria, pro- 
vided we did not detach a mysterious-looking leaden seal 
which was securely fastened to the frame. 

Before leaving lnnsbruck, some nine weeks afterwards, 
we intrusted our wheels, seals, and receipts to Herr Ht- 
ber, and went on our way rejoicing by train to Zurich, 
Lucerne, Basel, Paris, Boulogne-sur-Mer, where we took 
ship for New York, having been gone sixteen weeks all 
told. We found our wheels on shipboard at Boulogne. 
Some two months subsequently the nominal duty, minus 
$2 for each wheel as freight and commission, duly reach- 
ed us. 

Why did we select Innsbruck? In the first place, we 
knew it by heart, and hence had it in our hearts to go 
again. In the second place, I will betray a confidence. 
In our small party were two dear and good friends who 
had crossed some eighteen times on pleasure bent. They 
know what is what. They had reached that fineness of 
finish in European experience that nothing common or 
unclean could be imposed upon them. They were free to 
come and go. They did neither. They remained to the 
sweet end, and gave the house and place so good a cbhar- 
acter that since then a superior consciousness of knowing 
what is what has lately developed in my own mind to an 
alarming extent. 

The view from our balcony window, as the Scotch say, 
*‘maun be waur,” and back of us, close by, were moun- 
tains well worthy of even the “Tirol.” Innsbruck itself, 
some 1800 feet above sea-level, is a city of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, as well as the educational and art centre of the Aus- 
trian Alps. Its characteristic quality lies in its unrivalled 
contrast of modern city life with the wildest and grandest 
mountain scenery. You step out of a shop filled with the 
latest luxuries of Paris or Vienna into a broad and busy 
Maria-Theresien street, and, lo! blocking the very end of 
it, old Nockspitee frowns down on you from his 8000 feet 
of snow-streaked heights. 

This contrast is not only one of the characteristics, but 
it is also one of the charms of the place. Do you want to 
shop? To bearan orchestra? Toenjoyaplay? To visit 
one of the finest monuments in all the world? To ‘‘do” 
a gallery? Or do you want to climb a mountain or stroll 
up to the Alpine meadows? Your choice is before you. 
Nor is the town lacking by any means iu quaint medieval 
as well as handsome modern streets. Hotels from the 
costliest to the most modest abound, and prices, as a rule, 
are rather less than in Switzerland proper. 

We, however, anticipating a stay of some weeks, made 
our way, as of yore, to good Herr Kayser’s Hotel Pen- 
sion, which lies just outside the city, upon a neighbor- 
ing height, and scarcely ten minutes from its busiest 
streets. Doubtless there are many other equally com- 
mendable hotel pensions within a respectable reach. But 
the fact that Herr Kayser speaks English readily, and that, 
as Baedeker’s says,’‘it is much frequented by English- 
Americans,” testifies to its especial attractiveness. Excel- 
leut rooms und board can be obtained here for from seven 
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to ten dollars per week, provided one applies some time 
beforehand. 

The Inn Valley in this neighborhood is an almost ideal 
place for wheelmen. Thousands of German bicyclists pass 
and repass. The roads are, as a rule, admirable. That of 
the Inn Valley stretches some two bundred miles off and 
on. At its head the rider can make for the Rhine, and at 
its foot for the Danube. In all this distance the grades 
are, with very few exceptions, easily surmountable by a 
fair rider, and not infrequently he will have admirable 
coasting. 

Leaving the Inn Valley at Innsbruck, which lies about 
half-way, for 175 miles over the magnificent Brenner road, 
he can ride rejoicing into Verona, Italy, and renew his ac- 
quaintance with Romeo and Juliet. Even on the Brenner 
road he will have but little walking and much coasting. 

Matrei, with its castle, is some twelve miles from Inns- 
bruck, uphill all the way. Iam far from a Zimmerman, 
and my good old wheel is of a serious and weighty dis- 
position, yet save in two places I reached Matrei without 
putting foot to ground. 

Coming back I put the other end of me there. Many 
curves abound in that downward coast of twelve miles. 
For the first six I kept a foot on the brake. Familiarity, 
they say, breeds contempt. I grew careless. A loose 
pebble and the next curve taken too rapidly landed me 
successfully on my shoulder, But the good road was so 
smooth and hard that after a short journey of about six 
feet in the reversed position I arose unharmed, save by 
some few abrasions and a badly damaged suit of Tyrolean 
*‘loden,” donned for that especial journey. Go slowly 
around curves when coasting. 

Speaking of Tyrolean ‘‘loden” tempts me to say that 
it is a woollen goods peculiar to the Tyrol, but extensive- 
ly sold in all Europe. It is of various degrees of light- 
ness and of many shades of color. Its one great quality 
is its unusual resistance to rain. It sheds water like a 
duck. There is, of course, considerable weather in all 
mountainous regions, and the Tyrol has its fair share. It 
rains frequently, if not oftener. In the valley of the Inn, 
which is the broadest perbaps in the Alps, the rain rarely 
lasts beyond breakfast-time and returns seldom before 
sundown. At some time during the day the sky above in 
summer is quite sure to be blue and sunny. The roads 
dry up at once, and one soon comes by preference to look 
for rain rather than for dust. 

The English and Americans are always at variance on 
the subject of the heat at Innsbruck. They say it is hot 
in July and August. We say it is simply perfect. The 
air is mountain air, with all the delicious qualities of its 
sparkling freshness. 

One of the first things that strikes a sojourner in this 
delectable land is the extremely amiable disposition of the 
Tyrolese dog. This is of great consequence to the foreign 
rider. Not knowing the canine vocabulary of that coun- 
try, he might easily be inviting the animal to contest when 
he intended to give him an invitation to return home. 
He therefore soon learns to take refuge in a dignified non- 
committal. The dog is a frequent, a very frequent, crea- 
ture both in town and country. He is often swift and 

»werful; but I am happy to state that he is invariably, 
ike his master, to be trusted if let alone or treated with 
courtesy. He wil! bark, to be sure, but he will never bite 
in public. 

The wheelman is not only free of the dog, but also of 
the man. Unless things have changed, he can ride where 
he will and as he will, even more widely than in the Unit- 
ed States. The pace at which some of the Tyrolese riders 
dash along the busy streets and around frequented cor- 
ners ought to bring upon him a policeman, but it never 
does. 

And what shall I say of those always and wonderfully 
picturesque Tyrolese villages scattered thickly every where 
in the rideable valleys? Shall I speak of the neat bed that 
can be counted on with security? The Wiener Schnitzel 
mit gerdssteten Kartoffeln are more than eatable; the wa- 
ter, or, if one prefers, beer or wine, pure. Honesty is not 
only a policy, it isa habit with the Tyrolese native. Your 
bill from village to village will be trustworthy and neatly 
made out. Even if, because one is a foreigner, there is an 
undetectable overcharge, it will charm the American with 
ils sweetness and light. Referring to my own note-book, 
I find that when I was recklessly extravagant I managed 
to spend two dollars per day in the main villages, and 
when I felt economical that half of it sufficed. 

But what is the reverse side to all this? Once in a 
while the wind blows too strongly against the rider, and 
demands muscle to reach the next inn, which is rarely 
more than two miles off. Once in a while it pours. 
Now and then the wicked flea catehes up, and it is always 
well to provide one’s self with Persian powder and a mol- 
lifying ointment; but he is a saint in comparison with the 
vicious mosquito, which is unknown in the Alps. Now 
and then the road is not quite altogether smooth; but it 
is a bowling-alley in comparison with the average Amer- 
ican ruts. Perhaps one may get too hun and over- 
eat, and the blue sky take on a liver hue. Treakty, that 
is about all. The rest will be entirely personal. 

The sybarites squirm over the traditional rose leaf, 
and Mark Tapley would have enjoyed the earthquake of 
Charleston. Being neither, it only remains for me to say 
that the average wheelman will find the drawforwards 
so vastly greater than the drawbacks in the Tyrol that he 
need not hesitate to intrust himself to its charms, even if 
he does not speak a word of German, save enough to ask 
for the bill of fare, a glass of beer, and the price of a bed. 





r r= question of brakes or no brakes has been the means 

of arousing a great deal of controversy among bicy- 
clists and the public generally within the past few weeks. 
The proposed ordinance to compel all riders to carry them 
on their machines has met with much praise and much 
abuse, and has been practicall¢ killed for the present by 
the recent action of the Aldermen in laying it on the ta- 
ble indefinitely. It has been contended by many that such 
a law is unjust, that it infringes upon the personal rights 
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of the rider; but it is difficult to see how such an argument 
can reasonably be advanced if the existing ordinances re- 
garding speed, lamps, and bells are recognized as proper 
and legal. These latter were deemed necessary for the 
safety of the public, and if brakes are regarded in the 
same light by the majority, what special reason is there 
to prevent a law concerning them from going into force 
with the others? 

It is of course well known that for the last year or two, 
since the weight of all machines was reduced to the low- 
est possible point consistent with strength, the manufac- 
turers have not equipped men’s wheels with brakes unless 
these were expressly ordered. It is rather unusual now 
to see a diamond-frame wheel with a brake, the additional 
weight of this article being regarded as too great an evil 
in return for any good that may result from its use as a 
safeguard. Those who contend that brakes are really use- 
less encumbrances say that back-pedalling is sufficient to 
stop the wheel under all ordinary circumstances, and that 
where the case has been so extreme that this has proved 
of no avail it would be found that a brake would have 
failed likewise. Another method adopted by many riders 
to check speed is to apply one foot to the tire of the front 
wheel, where it acts in the same way as what is known as 
the “direct plunger brake.” 

Now, however effective these methods may be in the 
case of men —though, by-the-way, there are many poor 
riders among men who would do well not to rely upon 
them— it is certain that they are not sufficient for the ma- 
jority of women. Back-pedalling is, beyond question, a 
most valuable accomplishment, and very effective in re- 
ducing speed. Every woman ought to learn it as soon as 
seule after mastering the first principles of managing a 
wheel. But women have not the strength and muscular 
force of men, and are not able to put anything like the 
same amount of power into the downward pressure on 
the pedals. Besides, two expedients ought to be better 
than one for securing the desired result. Even if the 
rider understands how to back-pedal, she will double the 
chances of stopping in time to avoid an accident if she is 
able to re-enforce this effort by applying the brake at the 
sume moment. The other resort, that of pressing with 
the foot on the front tire, is entirely impracticable for 
most women riders. When a skirt is worn, even if it be 
quite short, it is an effectual bar to a sudden motion of 
this kind, and would be very likely to cause entanglement 
and the throwing of the rider. oreover, it is not par 
ticularly safe to remove one foot from its pedal, for in so 
doing a certain amount of control of the machine is lost. 

Another point which seems to me worth considering 
while the subject of brakes is under discussion is the 
matter of coasting. ‘There are many excellent riders who 
disapprove of this pastime and regard it as dangerous. 
This it certainly is if the cyclist has no brake upon his 
wheel. On a smooth and not too steep decline, where 
there are few vehicles to be looked out for, and, most 
emphatically, with a machine fitted with a good brake, 
coasting is safe enough to suit the most prudent. It af 
fords an exhilarating sensation different from anything 
else in riding, and there are many who would consider the 
freedom to enjoy it in safety a satisfactory reason, should 
there be no other, for retaining the brake upon the wheel. 


‘*In-door” or “‘ hand” polo is a new gymnasium game 
this winter which promises to be a great success omens 
women and girls, for whom it is unusually well adapted. 
The originator of the game is Dr. W. L. Savage, at whose 
Physical Development-Institute in this city it is played 
enthusiasticall “both the men’s and women’s classes, 

As its'name indicates, ‘‘ hand” polo is modelled closely 
upon the lines of ordinary polo as played with ponies. 
Two posts, about six feet apart, are set up as goals at each 
end of the long gymnasium. A rope is fastened across 
each pair of posts at six or seven feet from the floor, to 
mark the top of the goal. The ball must be sent through 
the posts and under the rope in order to score a goal, 
which counts one point for the side making it. As in 
polo, football, and basket-ball, the object of the game con- 
sists in continual efforts by each side to get the ball through 
the goal belonging to the opposing faction. For a game 
which I watched the young women play the other even- 
ing the teams were chosen in the following way: When 
the whole class, consisting of twenty-four, had lined up in 
single file, they counted aloud, beginning at one end of 
the row. Then the even numbers fell back a pace or two, 
leaving the class divided in halves. The girls all wore 
precisely the same uniforms—dark blue flannel divided 
skirts and blouses, with red silk neck-ties—and as it was 
necessary to distinguish the opposing teams from each 
other, half were told to tuck the ties inside their blouses. 
Then teams of six were chosen from each twelve, the 
remainder, or second division, waiting their opportunity 
to play when the first should stop to rest. Each of the 
teams called into action selected its goal-keeper, whose 
business it was to guard the goal of her side and do her 
utmost to prevent a ball from passing between the posts. 
When all had taken their places, leaving a considerable 
open space in the middle of the room, the captains of both 
sides advanced to the centre, and a large leather football 
was placed on the floor between them. Five-minute pe- 
riods were to be allowed for play. The work is so fast 
that this is considered long enough for the girls to keep 
on without resting. Dr. Savage, the referee, stood with 
his watch in his hand, and, before giving the signal to 
begin, briefly stated the rules which the players must ob- 
serve. 

The ball must be struck at with only one hand, either 
right or left, as may happen to be most advantageous, 
but a foul is called immediately upon a player who is seen 
to use both hands. No tackling or blocking with the feet 
is allowed, nor is it permissible to pick up the ball and 
run with it. 

At the word ‘‘ Go!” both captains struck at the ball, and 
as they landed their blows simultaneously on opposite 
sides, for an instant it did not move aninch. Then one, 
recovering more quickly than the other, got in a second 
stroke, which sent it rolling along towards the opposite 
goal. The game was fairly under way, and in less time 
than it takes to tell it the members of both teams, with 
the exception of the goal- keepers, were rushing and 
scrambling over the floor in all directions. Fortune fa- 
vored first one side and then the other, but it was some 
time before either scored a goal. There was a shout of 
triumph when one girl, by a clever lifting blow, sent the 
ball flying through the air and between the posts, pust the 
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oal-keeper, who was caught for the moment off her guard. 

Jpon this, time was called and the players rested, while 
the second division, without a moment’s delay, took up the 
game. The girls who have played most have developed 
much skill at the sport. ‘‘Dribbling,” or placing the hand 
against the ball and running swiftly along with it on the 
floor, is an effective method which many of them have suc- 
cessfully acquired. ‘There are also several strategic de- 
vices of team-play, which are being gradually adopted as 
the girls become more expert. 

It is easy to see the advantage of the game as an exer- 
cise. Besides working the muscles of the arms and legs, 
the stooping from side to side brings those of the waist 
and trunk constantly into play. The absence of tackling 
and all roughness prevents danger of injury, and at the 
same time there are enough excitement and opportunity 
for the display of skill to make the game immensely pop 
ular, as it deserves to become. ApeLta K. BRAINERD 
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:; is a proof that for at least four generations a family 
has been in a position to educate its daughters and 
exempt them from all but pleasant labor when we find 
hanging in some neglected or unused corner of the house 
an old family picture done in embroidery. These old 
pieces are generally embroideries on white satin in finest 
stitches of split floss. 

When the famous Bartholdi Fair was held in New York, 
some ten years ago, many such pieces came to light to 
complete a collection of the early needle-work of Ameri- 
ca. The portion of the collection consisting of family 
pictures was not only interesting, but delightful. There 
were of course many ‘‘ mourning pieces,” where a weep- 
ing lady in long garments leaned over the urn of a monu- 
ment which was “ sacred to the memory of ——,”’ in letters 
so wonderfully stitched as to excite renewed wonder ev- 
ery time one looked at them. 

There was always the willow-tree, weeping on the oppo- 
site side of the monument, while the background of satin 
was made to complete the sky and distance. These ‘‘in 
memory ” palpee® undoubtedly voiced the family griefs 
like a stained-glass window of the preseft day; they 
were not, however, as generally interesting as the family 
groups, the latter being the result of a much more origi- 
nal and ambitious spirit on the part of the embroiderers, 

I remember one such picture which was particolarly 
delightful. It was that of a sea-captain, or ship-owner, 
or possibly both in one, seated on the porch of what was 
evidently a fine colonial house, with his family grouped 
around him: a most ladylike wife, and two or three 
daughters at different stages of girlhood, and an incipient 
captain in a short jacket with a white ruffled collar, 
leaning on the knee of the original captain, completed 
the group. The waves of some convenient harbor lapped 
on a shore which was dangerously near, and a ship was 
anchored within easy reach of the shore. This was one 
of the most ambitious family pieces I remember to have 
seen, and altogether delightful in its characterization and 
execution. The faces were painted upon parchment, a 
small piece for each face being inserted between the hair 
and the gown, and some one clever at miniature-painting 
had evidently assisted at the composition. 

In many of these pieces even the faces and hands were 
beautifully embroidered in fine satin stitch, but it was 
more usual to leave the satin ground uncovered and have 
the faces painted, or to insert parchment, as in the instance 
I have described. The hair was often actually worked in 
with human hair, probably that of the original of the 
portrait, resembling in that respect the little miniatures 
in wax of the same period. 

Scriptural subjects were often chosen for such embroid- 
ery as I have been describing, and were probably worked 
after prints. In fact, I have seen one where the paper of 
the print was placed upon linen and covered with em- 
broidery, which afterward, owing to the exceeding deli- 
cacy of the silk, frayed off in some places, leaving the 
paper model exposed. 

Nothing in needle-work couid be more elaborate than 
these pieces of stitchery, and the interest attached to them 
at the period of their manufacture represented also an in- 
terest in art apart from that of needle-work, since they 
often stood for veritable portraits and pictures as well as 
specimens of needle-work. It is hard to trace the origin 
of this form of art in America. It may perhaps be re- 
ferred to the teaching of the Moravian school at Bethle- 
hem, which was noted for its exquisite embroidery, or it 
may have gone back of that to the Puritans in Holland, 
and so appeared in America, bringing with it the mixed 
influence of the early English school and the training of 
the Dutch. Wherever it originated, it was largely prac- 
tised in the South and among the richer classes of the 
Northern Middle States, and nothing in the whole range 
of needle-work has ever exceeded it in qualities of fineness 
and careful elaboration. 

It is interesting to note that at different periods of time 
quite different qualities in the same art are called for, and 
to see that the picture embroidery of the early colonial 
period, if it were done to-day, would simply be misplaced 
art. Painting so entirely fille the place which this elabo- 
rate work occupied, that any result of stitchery which be- 
longed in the category of pictures would be considered as 
out of place, since needle-work is emphatically one of the 
useful arts, and should be subject to handling, and an ad- 
junct to articles of use in its general application. When 
used decoratively it must of course be relative to some 
general scheme of decoration. It will easily be seen that 
extreme elaboration of execution and detail would tend 
to make it lose its place as merely accessory to a general 
scheme, 

These early efforts are full of curious interest, but they 
are not for example, and certainly have no place in the 
necdle-work art of to-day, which exists almost entirely by 
virtue of its decorative qualities. We do embroidery as 
persistently, perhaps, as our colonial progenitors, but we 
expect it to do much more for us than to occupy our lei- 
sure hours, or give proof of our accomplishments. We 
expect it to play an important part in our home surround- 
ings, to add color and grace to our home interiors, as well 
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as to pn the charm derived from personal taste and indi- 
vidual character. 

I have spoken in another article of the effectiveness of 
homespun weavings in either wool or linen as a back- 
pe ot for simple and large embroideries, and there are 
various domestic textiles, peculiar to different sections of 
the country, which are peculiarly adapted to such work. 
One of these is that known as ** linsey-woolsey,” and is 
very commonly spun and woven in Southern farm-houses, 
purticularly in Kentucky and Tennessee. It is a mixture 
of cotton and wool, finely spun woollen yarn being used 
as filling to a cotten warp. 

In earlier times, when flax and hemp were as commonly 
raised as cotton, the warp must often have been a linen 
one, and perhaps in that way the fabric obtained its cu- 
riously descriptive name. I have often longed to super- 
intend the dyeing and weaving of a piece of linsey-wool- 
sey, or to be uble to manipulate some experiments in it for 
my own satisfaction. Iam certain that beautiful hang- 
ings might be made by very simple means if one knew 
how to use judicious mixtures of color in preparing the 
ground for them. 

For instance,a linen and cotton warp could be laid in alter- 
nate stripes of indigo, the stripes vot more than an inch in 
width, and both of them comparatively light in color, one 
perhaps being a third darker or lighter than the other. A 
quarter of a yard of this might be woven with wool which 
had first been dyed a dull yellow with some vegetable 
bark, aud afterward received a second dyeing of indigo, so 
that the whole would have a dulled Jook of dark blue with 
a green or brownish tinge. When this quarter of a yard 
Was accomplished, two yards might be woven with a blue 
as light as the lightest warp color, or with a yellow or tan- 
colored yarn, and then a space of a bhalf-yard of the same 
dulled blue used at the bottom to finish the portiére length. 
The centre, if of blue wool, would be in light, solid, and 
mixed stripes, and if woven with tan or yellow wool, 
would be of a good greenish mixed color. Now here 
would be two yards of centre for surface decoration, 
which might be done by darning a large-leaved design in 
long regular stitches, using the very same wool threads 
used in weaving the top and bottom, and this would make 
a unity of effect which would or could be made very fine. 
If one preferred, the design need be only outlined, and the 
body or space enclosed by outline stained in with dye. 

Of course these dyes should be tried for relative strength 
before using them, some of the yarn being dipped and 
dried so as to get the exact depth of color required. In 
using them as a paint the dye must be rubbed in with a 
small bristle brush, althoughthe first application, next the 
silk outline, should be done with a Fitch brush, which is 
softer, The outline would be effective done in black silk, 
either very coarse or doubled in the needle. There would 
be an advantage in weaving several pairs of these upon 
the same warp, and the color could be varied by using 
white as a filling; this would produce a very light blue 
centre with a stripe. effect, the two ends being woven 
with a much darker blue. 

Still another variation could be made by weaving a 
good yellow woof into the light blue of the centre, and 
brown into the two ends. All of these weavings would 
be good grounds for embroidery more or less simple and 
of various kinds, such as outline, appliqué, darning, laid- 
work, or Kensington stitches, the central or light part of 
the hanging being put. into design and the two dark bor- 
ders at the top and bottom left clear. 

There is much room in the needle-work art of the coun- 
try for experiment with materials at hand, and the unpro- 
fessional embroideress will find great delight in such ex- 
periments, while at the same time, if she wishes her efforts 
to bring remuneration, successful experiments will com- 
mend themselves to the public by their novelty. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 








Inquixer.—An invitation to any ordinary “ At Home” or afternoon 
tea requires only that cards be sent or left on the day of the entertain- 
ment by those invited. It is never correct for an acceptance or regret 
to be written on a visiting-card. An acknowledgment to an invita- 
tion should be worded in the sume form as the invitation, and written 
on a sheet of note-paper. An invitation to a large reception or a wed- 
ding reception demands an after-call. An invitation to “days,” small 
tens, etc., does not require such a call. 

F. E. R.—A bride should return her bridal calls within a month from 
the time that they are made, if possible, or us soon after that time as 
she conveniently can do so. 

Reapree.—An invitation to 
be a patroness at an enter- 
tainment demands a reply 
worded in the same form as 
the invitation. The follow- 
ing answer would probably 
be correct: ‘“‘Mra. John 
Adame accepts with pleasure 
(or, regrets that she must de- 
cline] the invitation to be a 
sage ae on Tuesday even- 
ng, March tenth.” The form 
of your note is correct. 

E.—As you do not give 
the form of the invitation, it 
ia difficult to answer your 
question accurately; but if 
the affair is to be a regular 
musical, it is correct to send 
an answer, an acknowledg- 
ment for an invitation to such 
a function being customary. 
You should certainly send 
cards on the evening if you 
do not attend the entertain- 
ment, and make an after-call 
on the hostess within two 
weeks later. 

A. B. C. Sunsoarser. — If 
the invitation to the after- 
noon “At Home” that you 
quote was addressed to you 
and your husband, you should 
certainly have left his cards 
with your own at the enter- 
tainment, or enclosed and 
sent them with yours on the 
day of the entertainment if 
you were unable to be pres- 
ent. If the “At Home” was 
a small affair to which only 
ladies were invited, it was not 
necessary to send or leave his 
cards. ou were correct to 
wend a card for every lady 
mentioned in the invitation 
on the day of the entertain- 
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ment, but in making an after-call as acknowledgment for the invita- 
tion you need call only on the lady with whom you are acquainted. 
It is now customary and correct to send cards, or any acceptance, 
regret, invitation, etc., by mail. 

‘Tom.—lIt will be quite proper for yon to lighten your mourning at the 
time of your marriage, a8 two years will then have elapsed since your 
mother’s death. For your troussean you might have the gray travel- 
ling dress, as you suggest, with black trimmings, avd black bat to 
match ; one or two white dresses, thick and thin, as a mohair, light 
summer silk, muslin, etc.; and several violet and lavender gowns and 
tea-gowns. ‘The hats and bonnets to be worn with the street dresses 
may be trimmed with flowers and feathers, and in such light mourning 
the dresees may properly be trimmed with lace and embroidery, For 
the wedding dress have a white faille or satin simply made. It is the 
custom for a bride who ix in mourning to invite to her wedding recep- 
tion relatives and intimate friends only; but if you intend to make the 
invitations general, it will be proper to have music at the reception, 
decorations of flowers, a caterer, etc., and after such a length of time 
from your bereavement it will be perfectly proper to make it cheerful 
and bright. But the invitations to such a function do not take the 
place of announcement cards, and to the business acquaintances of the 
groom's it would be advisable to send only announcement cards, It is 
never permissible to send an invitation to a married man which does 
not include his wife for any entertainment except a stag party or one 
where gentlemen ouly will be present. In inviting the groom's busi- 
ness employer you shonid certainly invite his wife also to the wedding 
reception, even if neither you nor your flancé has ever met or seen 
the lady in question. If you do not wish to aek ber to the reception, 
you should send both announcement cards only. Send invitations to 
the wedding reception to your neighbors and friends who have enter- 
tained and visited you; to your mere formal calling acquaintauces in 
the place send announcement cards only; but it is not proper to make 
any distinction, and if you send invitations to friends living at a dis- 
tance, you must also send them to friends of the same deyree of inti- 
macy with you who live at home near you. 

Bern.—To remove dust from a black satin skirt, use alcohol diluted 
with water, rubbing the satin gently with a piece of flannel moistened 
with this mixture. You might make the progressive-eunchre party a 
leap-year affair, where, after the card-playing, the ladies escort the gen- 
tlemen into the eupper-room, serve them to refie=liments, and in every 
Way assume the usual duties of the men at such au occasion, For 
favors, huve for the men needle-caves, smal! dusiers and brooms, etc., 
and for the ladies miniature canes, guns, etc. For keeping tally during 
the game, have cards decorated with small sketches, which for the 
lndies are suggestive of the “new woman,” representing her riding @ 
bicycle with law-books under her arm and spectacles on, etc.; and for 
the gentlemen, representing the man of the future—sweeping, darning 
stockings, etc. With a few strokes of a pen or a paint-brush, cleverly 
done, these cards can be made most amusing. For prizes carry out the 
same iden, having for one of the ladies’ prizes, for instance, a box of 
chocolate cigars 

An O.p Sunsoriner.—The crépe that is hung at the door-bell has 
often combined with it ribbon streamers, those for an old person be- 
ing black, for a younger person purple, and for a child white, with 
white crépe also. Probably iu the tase you quote the purple ribbon 
and evergreen signified that a middle-aged person in the house was dead. 

A Sunsoriner.—For your entertainment one that was lately suggest- 
ed in this column, called an animal party,would be good, which for this 
occasion might be turned into a flower party, and conducted in the fol- 
lowing way: The hostess prepares a list of flowers, each different, and 
each numbered up to the number of guests expected. She has sheets 
of paper ready when her guests arrive, together with colored crayons, 
and sinall slips of paper numbered up to the number of flowers. Each 
guest draws a slip, and consulting the list of flowers, finds out what he 
or she is expected to make a picture of. About fifteen minutes are al- 
lowed for the work, the papers being then handed in and the hostess 
pinning them up for all to see, each with the number but not with the 
name of the artist attached. The hostess then calls off the first flower 
on the list without its number, and all guess which drawing is intend- 
ed to represent it, each person marking on a small piece of paper the 
number of the drawing guessed. When the list is all read off, who- 
ever has guessed the greatest number correctly wins the prize. Of 
course no one in the company lets another know the number of his 
slip. This game occasions much fun in the picture-making and guess- 
ing. For refreshments have sandwiches, chicken salad, olives, choco- 
late with whipped cream, and for dessert cake and wine jelly. It is 
quite proper to serve such a supper from a polished table arranged in 
the following way: Lay in the centre of the table an embroidered cen- 
tre piece with a vase or bow] of flowers, stand candles in candelabra or 
single sticks at the ends or corners, and have the small dishes contain- 
ing sandwiches and olives at the sides, and the piles of plates, napkins, 
forks, and bow! of salad at one end, with the arrangements for choco- 
late at the other. The guests may sit about the room while the host 
and hostess serve the first course from the table, and after that has 
been partaken of the table should be cleared and the second course of 
cake and jelly brought in. 

F. 8.—You might give a New England tea, which is the popular 
church entertainment of the moment. It can be made either an in- 
vitation affair or a nominal admission can be charged, to include the 
supper. The girls all dress in simple old-time costumes, or else in 
their ordinary gowns with the addition of muslin caps, fichus, and 
aprons. The room can be decorated with flags and Japanese lanterns. 
The supper will include baked beans, doughnuts, home-made cakes 
and pies, and coffee, and ix provided and served by the young ladies. 
If there are musical young people, the singing of suugle old-fashioved 
rongs can be made a pleasant feature. 

X. Y. Z.—A good quinine tonic, which any reliable dealer in toilet 
articles can furnish you, will doubtless benefit your hair. A receipt 
for a quinine tonic was given in an article in Bazar No, 34 of Vol. 
XXVIL 


Poromac.—The author of the poem “ All quiet along the Potomac ” 
was the late Mrs, Ethel Lynn Beers. The poem is included in a pub- 
lished volume of her poems. 

Eastexen Penna.—We cannot enter further upon the subject in the 
Bazar. Miss Fryatt’s articles contained the essentials of common- 
sense poultry-culture, and there are many books and manuals to be 
had from dealers which probably go into minuter detail. 

K. M, J.—The question of décullets gowns is largely a matter of 
personal feeling, and is best settled by deferring to the conventions of 
the society in which one moves, 

R. 8.V, P.—The letters you have chosen for your pseudonym stand 
for the French words Répondez s'il vous plait, meaning, Answer if you 
please. 

Ovv-Time Reaper.—The article on sandwiches appeared in Bazar 
No. 44 of Vol. XXVI. (November 4, 1893). 

. G. —See an article on Amateur ‘Tableanx, by Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe, published in Bazar No, 16 of Vol. XX VIL. 





Furrren MILES FROM HOME, IN A STRANGE OOUNTRY, AND HE HAS BROVGUT uIS Wire's “ Bazan” 
PATTREN GHXET IN PLACE OF HIS ROAD MAP. 
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1 certain term ft 
which we have 
become accustom- 
ed by long usage 
is)6 Incorrect we 
use it We 


have ilways said 


at 
lil 


that the sun rises 
ind = sets) ones 


in twenty -T r 


hours ilthough 
every school-boy 
knows that the 
tatement s not 
true. Still,we will 
cherish the time 
honored * porase 
until the sun 
ceases to shine 
Doubtless for the 
Same reason we Fu 8 
calla metal which 
is not silver, and 
was nol invented 


in Germany, German-silver. We speak of catgut, when 
the article thus denominated is taken from a sheep, and not 
fromacat. Among other fallacious names are the tube 
rose, which does not belong to the rose family; sealing 
wax, which is not wax; whalebone, which is not a bone at 
all; the Turkish bath, which never originated in Turkey. 
And now, in this day, we are even told by those ‘* who 
know ” that the strawberry is not really a berry, but be 
longs to an entirely different species from other berries 
We may certainly echo the sentiment expressed in Pin 
afore rhings are seldom what they seem! 


PARIS MODELS FOR THE DEMI-SEASON 


HOUSE gown of the serviceable mobair crépon in a 
\& warm brown shade, Fig. 1, is made in princesse style 
relieved by lacelike passementerie in black and écru, two 
bands of which extend down the entire front. The passe 
menterie is also formed into square tabs, which are set 
under and broaden a collar of embroidered écru batiste; 
the trimming is carried upward to cover the outside of a 
flaring Medici collar 
A black peau de soie gown has the body of the waist of 
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pleated black mousseliue de soie. The trimming is an 
angular collar of yellow velvet embroidered with jet, 
which has two hanging ends edged with jet fringe at the 
front and two similar straps at the back ending at the 
waist, and caught there with small rosettes to a narrow 
yellow velvet belt. Between the ends at the front is a 
soft jabot of deep cream lace. 

Fig. 3 is a young lady’s afternoon gown of biscuit-col- 
ored wool, made with a plain skirt and belted waist with 
cross-draped front. The only trimming is a full round 
collar composed of white mousseline pleatings interspersed 
with loops of Dresden ribbon, which is céntinued in a di- 
minishing jabot down the front. 

A tan-colored figured mohair gown, Fig. 4, is made with 
a pointed waist that has three box-pleats at the front and 
a plain back pleated in. The lower part of the pleats at 
the front form pointed tabs, which are piped with green 
velvet and caught down with small gilt buttons. Between 
the pleats are insertions of gathered Persian figured rib- 
bon. ‘Tabbed epaulettes extend over the sleeves. 

Fig. 5 is composed of a light gray cloth skirt and a satin 
bodice to match. The front of the waist is trimmed with 
lines of jet to imitate a corselet; above is a jetted white 
silk collar with flaring inner edge; a stock-eoller and fall 
of appliqué lace show in the opening of the jetted collar. 

Two views of a combination gown of green faille and 
velvet are given in Figs.6 and 7. The skirt, sleeves, and 
vest are of the silk, the skirt being bordered with three 
narrow folds of velvet. The velvet body of 
the coat-waist has short rounded fronts caught 
up on the bust with a bow, disclosing a silk 
vest with a box-pleat studded with jet but- 
tons; the ends of this vest are brought out in 
a narrow belt across the back of the coat. 
The back of the coat is box-pleated below the 
waist and pointed. A jet trimming goes 
around the collar and armholes. 

Green cloth and a fancy plaid velvet are 
employed for the gown Fig. 8. One side of 
the skirt is slashed, and velvet is inserted, to 
which the edge of the cloth is mock-buttoned. 
A fold of velvet is carried around the edge of 
the skirt. A fold also edges the long coat- 
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waist, which has a velvet shawl- 
collar, and opens on a gathered 
silk vest headed by a velvet yoke 
covered with guipure lace. 


HOW THE BICYCLE 
WON ITS WAY AMONG 
WOMEN. 

T is now more than ten years 

since the woman's wheel made 
its first appearance in this coun- 
try. At that time it was looked 
upon with suspicion by many, 
with derision by some, and ac- 
cepted by few. The wheel of 
that day was a heavy, clumsy 
tricycle, a three-wheeled affair, 
steered by handles at the sides, 
which has now almost entirely 
disappeared, although one may 
occasionally be seen trundling its 
way over the country roads in 
some isolated community. Awk- 
ward and cumbersome as was the 
tricycle, weighing anywhere 
from eighty to one hundred 
pounds, yet to it we owe the 
possession to-day of a great boon 
to woman for her mental and 
physical emancipation—the safe- 
ty bicycle. 

The various causes and reasons 
which have led up to its adoption 
by women can be traced primari- 
ly to the influence of the tricycle. 
Svary woman who was fortunate 
enough to one found that 
a new and wonderful element 
had entered into her life—an ele- 
ment of freedom and joy in liv- 
ing which seemed almost like a 
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re-creation. To be 
sure, it was hard work, 
but it brought its re 
ward in strengthened 
muscles and good spir- 
its. The novelty tempt- 
ed women out of doors; 
and once out, so inter- 
ested did they become 
in the exhilarating 
method of locomotion, 
so fascinated with the 
new and pleasant sen- 
sation of walking six 
inches above ground, 
that in spite of them- 
selves they staid out, 
returning when they 
must to the environ- 
ment of four walls. 
But how much of the 
wearisome monotony 
was gone, since the 
cycler could store up 
and bring home with- 
in herself so much of 
strength and sweet- 
Fie. 4. ness gathered from 
contact with the glory 
of nature! 

The few women who were the pioneers in cycling lost 
no opportunity to spread the new gospel of good health 
to be found awheel. Slowly but steadily the wheel found 
favor in the eyes of the women, and once a cycler meant 
always a cycler. 

Meantime efforts were being made to change and lighten 
this structure of steel and rubber, which had proved too 
heavy for the average woman's use. No matter what its 
merits might be, its faults offset its virtues with the ma 
jority. England sent to us a light, bar-steering, three 
wheeled machine, which proved a great improvement, and 
became the connecting link between the tricycle and the 
woman’s safety bicycle. The grace, lightness, and beauty 
of this wheel converted many more women to the plea 
sures and profits of cycling. 

The manufacturers had by this time become alive to 
the fact that women and their wants must be considered 
as factors in the making and selling of wheels. The 
Smith Brothers, of Washington, D. C., were the first to 
evolve and put upon the market the woman's drop-frame 
bicycle, and soon after frgm over the water came bicycles 
that we looked upon as marvels of dainty grace. Still, 
women as a class were not ready to accept the wheel. A 
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better knowledge of herself and hér capabilities, and of 
the wheel and its possibilities, was necessary. A better 
understanding must be brought about between the woman 
and the wheel. There were numberless bugbears in the 
way, but one by one they have disappeared, being without 
any solid foundation. The objections have been met with 
sound common-sense and logical reasoning. 

Brainy thinking men and women who hail with joy 
anything calculated to advance and improve humanity 
began to look into this thing, and the further they looked 
the more they found to sanction. Physicians were not 
at first inclined to give the bicycle their unqualified ap- 
proval, but, surprised and pleased by the effect produced, 
they soon began to prescribe it for their patients. 

Curiosity, an essentially feminine trait, led many wo- 
men to experiment with this new form of exercise. Cu- 
riosity satisfied, there arose in its place a much more 
substantial and important reason for continuing to ride. 
Women found themselves for the first time in possession 
of a something which would take them completely out of 
themselves, giving rest and a complete change never before 
experienced. The petty annoyances and worriments, part 
and parcel of the average woman’s life, not only ‘‘ fold 
their tents” and ‘silently steal away,” while their vic- 
tims spin along with new-found hope and pulses bound- 
ing, but when they come back—alas! as they must—they 
are met with a strength and courage that can vanquish 
and put them to flight. The joy in temporary freedom 
from care, the new-found beauty of nature, the steady 
gain in physical strength, the pleasure found in speed 
and ease combined, were the first incentives which led to 
women’s adoption of the wheel. 

But something more was needed to make this popular- 
ity universal and permanent. It came, and the bicycle has 
conquered. It came when physicians, having studied and 
personally tested the qualities of the bicycle, gave it their 
countenance and support. It came when ministers of the 
gospel hailed it as a harbinger of joy and a bringer of glad 
tidings. It came when the tired and harassed teacher 
and professional man and woman tested its capacity as a 
restful and beneficent influence to weary brain and over- 
wrought nerves. It came when the press gave column 
after column to this ever-interesting and rapidly advancing 
subject. It came when the magazines devoted page after 
page to writing up and illustrating the theme; when the 
society woman, impelled at first by curiosity, tried the new 
sensation, and found it contained an aggregation of plea- 
sure seldom before brought to her 

The society woman, so called, may be a creature of ca- 
price and whim, of fuss and feathers, but she bas a sub- 
stratum of common-sense which stood her well in her ac- 
ceptance of the bicycle. Women of leisure are not slow 
to embrace anything which adds to their beauty of form 
and face, anything that will successfully resist the inroads 
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of time; anything which will give 
opportunity for grace and attractive- 
ness in carriage and toilette. All this 
they have found in the bicycle, and 
more—much more. There is new 
life for the inner woman shining 
forth in a clearness of glance aud 
skin,a roundness of curves which can 
be obtained by no artificial means; 
and what woman could be indifferent 
to these things, provided she had a 
clear understanding of them? 

We might go on far beyond the 
limits of this article and yet not 
enumerate all the causes that have 
been and are still at work making the 
wheel the universal mode of locomo- 
tion. The impetus which the bicycle 
has given the cause of good roads 
has been reactionary, and supplies 
another reason for the continued pop- 
ularity of wheeling. Nor must we 
overlook the hand which the wheel. 
makers have had in bringing about 
this most desirable state of affairs. 
From the time of its introduction the 
woman’s wheel has presented many 
a problem requiring time, patience, 
brains, and money to solve, which 
have not been spared, and the open- 
ing of the riding season of ’96 will 
find women mounted upon wheels 
perfect in construction, style, and 
finish. 

The bicycle of '96 is calculated to 
tempt the most obdurate of its ene- 
mies, if indeed any now exist. The 
practical value of the wheel must 
not be overlooked —the ease with 
which two given points can be con- 
nected with no reference to time- 
tables or mileage books; the faithful 
carrier it becomes in isolated and 
sparsely settled districts; the oppor 
tunity it affords the woman engaged 
during the day in the city for a taste 
once in twenty-four hours of the 
God-made country. 

In this brief summary of the reasons 
for the popularity of the woman's 
wheel, the pioneer woman must not 
be forgotten—she who rode through evil and good report; 
she who, while knowing and demonstrating what a good 
thing the wheel was, was still compelled to meet the 
sneers and jeers of the ignorant, and, what was harder, to 
bear the good-natured tolerance of most of her friends, 
who looked upon her us a sort of mild, non- dangerous 
lunatic. Had she given up in those old days when in an 
apparently hopeless minority, discouraged by the way in 
which her predictions for the future of the wheel were 
received, there would have been no grand majority to day 
gliding noiselessly and hopefully on magic steel circles 
far along on the road of wholesome happiness. 

Mary SarGent Hopkrys. 


VIOLET DESIGN FOR CUP AND SAUCER. 


FP HIS design of violets for painting on a cup and saucer 

represents the variety of deep purple wood violet 
with a much-cleft leaf instead of the usual heart-shaped 
leaf. It would be a curious thing to learn why this form 
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of leaf was adopted and clung to by these violets, and in 
what way it helps them in their struggle for existence 
Whatever reason they may have, this sort of violet is very 
decided about it, and each small plant of this tribe after 
throwing out one or two round or heart-shaped leaves as a 
concession to race instinct proceeds forthwith to grow the 
leaf it prefers, the palmate, or hand-shaped leaf. And it 
is ornamental and helps the delicacy of this design, In 
painting it the leaves and the stems which belong to them 
may be done in gold outline, with gold veins, and the vi- 
olet stems in green shaded with a darker green or brown. 
The violets themselves should be painted according to na- 
ture, in light purples and lavenders, with a tiny yellow 
spot at the centre and green outer sheath. Or the leaves 
may be done in a warm green outline, or, if the whole 
leaf is tinted green, let the tint be very light, thus avoid- 
ing the heavy effect which their naturalistic and solid 
treatment might produce. 

The design would also be effective in embroidery, the 
cup design as a spray, the saucer design on a pin-cushion 
with small initials embroidered in the central space. 
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bas been need fk ver fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It goothes the child, soft ene the ume, allaye 
all pa rea Ww i colic, and ie the best remedy for 
liarrhe Sold by druggists ti ‘every part of the 
Y lwe lwe ¢ ” [Adv.] 
Tuees ie hina } the sewing - ma. 
hat ha mM t 's labor as mach as 
> I tric Soa y sold since 1865. 
A have Hav “ made its acquaint- 
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F Sick people well 


know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that séays tasty. 
| Here’s the value of 


MATOSE 
\BISCUIT 





| made by The American Risce nit 7 Manufoc. = | 


turing ( New York. Somatose Bis 
easily digested, increase the appetite, rm 
siore strength, increase the weight 


For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of pr 
Pamphlets mailed free by 


a Schieticlin & Co., New York, Sole Acts. 4 
xe 4’ 


“A Wonderful Novel.” 


A Singular Life 


MISS PHELPS’S 











Last and Greatest Story. | 
Price, $1 25. 

Miss Lilian Whiting says: “ No American 
novel since ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has 
— A Singular Life.’” 

, A 5 ent postpaid, hy 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


11 East 17th Street, New York. 
















get them, taal 
them. They are the 
standard seeds every- 
where; sown by the 
argest planters in the world. 
‘Whether you plant 0 square feet 
of ground or ® acres, you should 
have Ferry’r Seed Annual for "06, 
The most valuable book for far- 
mers and gardeners ever given 
away. Malled free. 
D. M. PERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 











Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 
Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful and refreshing. 
lry it. All druggists. 
Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample. 
Large China box for 25c. 
in stamps, post-paid, in 
cluding complete Web 
ster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


CHAS. WRIGHT & CO., 


Mfg. Chemists, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


erry « 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





ony HINDERCORNS, 
LADY Aa v" us 


WANTED Siticisd 


Ww KSTERN "CORSET "Co., ‘Bt. 
An illnstrated semi- 


OMAN'S REVIEW. ,,cutniyaevored evart 


Literature, and the Home. Sample copy 
Sree. Address 


Woman's Review, 800 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, 0 


Boston. | 











Thoroughly revised, 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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Stern 
Bros. 


are now showing 
Many New 
and Improved Styles 
in 
Ladies’ 
| Bicycle 
| Suits 
in the most desirable materials. 
Also 
Separate 


Bicycle Skirts 


and Bloomers 
At 


| Very 
_ Attractive Prices. 


West 23d St. 


usually taken. 
Less labor. 


Greater comfort. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., New York. 


Caused by per- 

Spiration is gen- 

erally the result 

when __ inferior 

dress shields are 

used. The only 

“ aist ruined or the certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 
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For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon have 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


New York, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 
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Containing a large percentage of 
rine—undeniably the most 
Trade-Mark on nite q purest glyceri y 
te 


+ a a Be ~ tse t- q ** No, 4711” on each tablet. 
HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 


classified, and indexed, will be sent 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


H&C° 
“ranc® 


Oo White China. 


Qe gviland, Co 


Limoges * 


On Decorated China, 
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HYGIENIC, ADETRENT & TNVISISLE. 
TOILET POWDER — CEX. FAW, Inventor 
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L. tt BD ((rita-Perfumery! 44, place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
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‘ healthful and healing ingredient of ap» 
“perfect toilet soap. The trade-mark P 


‘ { MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. } 
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take the 


law in your own hands, ladies, 
when you ask for 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


and don’t get it. Sentence such a 
store to the loss of your trade and 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 


Look for ««S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


TT Tisorts Like a 
Sponge. 
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ress Shield 


; Destroys all Odor of Perspiration. 
ALSO 


>} Amolin Powder 


(A new coal-tar product.) 


lorless, healthful, ! ] 
The Only sna" ponitive deodorant Tor’ 


Dress Shields, etc. 
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) 
for scalding, chafing, and all) 


A New soothing, healing antiseptic 5 
Remedi dy skin irritations of Infants or) 
Adults. 


Infinitely Superior to Talcum Preparations. ¢ 


) 








Shi — ab ywder at all ti yunters All druggists ) 
ler. Sample box + ywder or pair « 4 Shields ) 


ed for She. 


SNEW YORK SHIELD oo.. ov Greene St., 
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My dame has lost her shoe; 
But CUPID Hair-Pins held 
her hair— 


Or she’d have lost that too. 


It’s in the TWIST. 


By the makers 
of the famous DeLONG 
Hook and Eye. 


— 





A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 


. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 


and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 
Sample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S FAIR, CHICAGO. 


‘Bepets 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


pation 10% and 25%. 
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THE “ROYCELLE” | 


CYCLE SUIT 


designed by B. Altman & Co., 
patented in America, with pat- 
ents pending in France, Ger- 
many, Austro - Hungary, and 
the United Kingdom. 

An ideal Ladies’ Dress for 














Wheeling, combining many ad- 
vantages of style and utility, | 


with a graceful and genteel 
sspemaae. 


18th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave, N. Y. 


PATTERNS 


of # BICYCLE COSTUMES 


as well as patterns of every description, made | 
up in colored paper with flat duplicates, may | 


be obtained at the pattern department of 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 
3 East 19th St., New York. 


Send two-cent sts amp for sample copy of the new 
“L’Art de la .. oe, ” the les ading fashion journal of 
America. Fi colored Plates. OPENING OF 


FRENCH MODEL DEPAR’ TMENT, March 16th. 
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THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygi-nic, and of the most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 


Madame LEOTY, oh ti de la Madeleine, 
we eesececsoces 
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Lamp-troubles are hai? 
over. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “ Index to 
Chimneys ;” and get of your 
dealer the chimney made for 
your burner or lamp. 

Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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SNUBIAN £2 


Black 
A Dress Linings 


Will Not Crock 


For Waist and Skirt. 


Fashionable dressmak- 
ers and ladies’ tailors 
use them in expensive 
gowns, in preference to 
silk. The cost is so 
moderate that one can 
afford to line three dresses 
at the cost of one where silk 
is used, and as a lining it is 
equal to silk in every respect. 
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£¥ All Leading 
on every yard / ¢ aera te Dry Goods 
of the Selvage: HOLA SHI (A}LACK Stores. 
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stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


zroxm UNDERWEAR 


REFORM 

the most —-, most healthful, 

most delightfully comfortable 

underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 

a ft, Catalogue and our new 


nderwear and 
ow to Wear It,” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


The New Manhattan | eS si fi ORNS, [Sarvivatot oFiiest 


Mohair Skirt Will Give the Wearer Satisfaction Every Time, 
If not for sale at your dealer’s, send $1.00 for a 
Binding 


| Corset, free by mail, t 
Yarn Dyed, Steam 


BIRDSEY, SOMERS & CO., 
oe Leonard Street, New York. 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color ' 


CARSON:PIRIE MONTHLY _ 


























> Gnarantesd 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from vour dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured by 










tg and 17 Mercer Street, 
New York City. 
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Vantine favorites: 
Ko-Kay Tea 


(English Breakfast. ) 
possesses a rich and delicate flavor 
which has made it a great favorite 
with tea-drinkers. 7e. lb. postpaid. 


Orange Pekoe Tea 
a great promoter of sociability; 
the ideal tea for 5-o'clock teas. 


$1.15 |b. postpaid. 
Young-Ho Tea; 


mixed tea with green-tea flavor; 
a very skilful blend of Formosa 
Oolong and green tea. Te. Ib. 
postpaid. 





A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
877 & 870 Broadway, 
New York. 
Send for Vantine’s Tea-book, free. Men- 
tion Harper's Bazar 


oenk 
Cottle K3 Co 


LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Fancy Trimmed Waists. 
| Batiste, Organdie, Linon, and 
Dott ad Lawns. 
Silk Petticoats. 
House Gowns, 
Dressing-Sacques, 
The *‘ Paramé ’’ Corset. 





LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
PARIS LINGERIE. 


Proadovay KH 9tb ‘st. 


NEW YORK. 











| , The = 
| jaunt it (a Stiff, Elastic 
PAMTUCKETR. 


and Resilient 


LASTS 
FOREVER. 
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HARLES E. 


ERVEAR, Agent. Send for Samples., 


HAIR. CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words ‘‘ Stiff Interlin- 
ing,”’ so much used in Fashion Journals, 
“OURS is PARAMOUNT, others subor- 

dinate” 
“The Best is the Cheapest.” 
“Be sure you're right—then go abead.” 
“Abuse is not an argument againt proper 


” 


use. 











Nirvana 
Perfumes 


“Fragrance 
from the Orient”’ 


Twelve Exquisite Odors 
For over fifty years the 
most popular perfume in 
Europe. 
Wm. Rieger 


(PERFUMER) 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 
GERMANY 
Marshall Field & Co. 


Sole American Agents 
Chicago. 














HOW RUPERT SAVED THE EMPIRE 








Extract rrom an Iwrenwationat Rowanoe py 
ANN Waretneron Wirnencry anv Antuony Pors 
Nove Mr? f ra 
t i : ed 5 
“ ‘ 
Tus battle was at For the German forces 
keaf rm hop they had been repulsed 
pn t, and now the Bicycle Brigade of the 
} irmy was bearing dow at full speed npon 
t General Von Tarlenheim's face blanched at the 
Alas for my noble grenadiers !" he moane * Bet- 
the withering ist of the mitraillense, better to 
trampled into dust by a thousand cavalry, than to 
! thus inh anly by the bicyclists, A 
mb annihilates, a horse kills, but the hav ofa 
wheel is but torture The victim lives, but his bones 
ure broken, his gs twisted out of shape, his ribs 
turned outward, and his spinal column shattered; it 
« death, perhaps, b t eart-withering death 
of the Dark Ages; wo ack, worse than the 
thum)-ecrew ; worse, far worse, to be broken on two 
wheels than on or Allis lost. Seve key pooh! 
But General Von Turlenheim had forgotten young 
Rupert Hentzau of Strelsa he man whom, only three 
weeks before, he had rned from his doors and de- 
nied his daughter's hand—Rupert Hentzan, the young 
ventor, the despised | » of my ta In fact, he 
knew that tl Av sung corporal who distin- 
guished himself at Strasburg the day before was he. 
rhe genera! aga repeated the words Sove key pooh, 
falling naturally into the vernac ir of the country, in 
which they were fiuhting, al then a strange thing 








happened. Out from behind the ruins of the “ Sign 
of the Flask,” that famous inn where in his early 
days Bonaparte himself had passed so many happy 
hours, there suddenly appeared a youthful form, bear- 
ing in one hand the standard of the German Empire, 
and in the other a long cylindrical package like a roll 
of silk which he proceeded to stretch from one side of 
the road to the other. On, on came the French, their 
bicycles moving at fearful speed. Scorching to vic- 
tory, they were already ringing their bells in antici. 
pation of their triumph; but the youthfal form mind- 
ed them not 

“It is Corporal Hickenlooper cried Lieutenant 
Sapt, of the Berlin Seventh, serving for the time as 
aide to Von Tarlenheim 

*What! him?” cried the general. “No, no! ‘Tis 
that accursed Hen'!zau.” 

* Come back, come back,” cried Sapt. ‘‘ Come back, 
or yohr next moment will be your last!” 

But Rupert heeded him not. Fastening one end 
of the strip he was unfolding across the road to the 
pump at the side of the inn, he rushed madly across 
to the other side and fastened the other end of it to the 
oak-tree beneath which only a month before he had 
dreamed such happy dreams, never for a moment 
ceasing to wave defiantly the flag of the father-land 
in the faces of the on-coming foe. 


ors 


“ Oppenheimer undt Baumgarten !" cursed the gen- 
eral onder his breath “ What can he be doing?” 

And it is no wonder Von Tarlenheim asked that 
question ; for, having fastened the strip of material 
across the pathway of the on-coming bicyclists, Hent- 
zau drew bimeelf up proudly at the side of the road 
and stood at present arma, with the banner of the 
empire before him; and it was none too soon, for in 





AT THE UNIVERSAL. 
“Ir vou rieass, | WouLP LiKe TO Look AT A.SAFETY.” 
“Crptaisty, Bike, on nazon?” 


_ three dinnets there ‘ 


another instant the enemy would have been upon him. Ay, upon him 
in very truth ; for, as they reached the line across which Rupert had laid 
the contents of his cylindrical package, each wheel of the French bri- 
gade collapsed and each rider bit the dust; every tire, fore and aft, 
punctured past repair. Those coming onward from behind had no 
time to stop, no brakes to stop with bad there been time, and in an in- 
stant the flower of the French bicycavalry was lying, prostrate, an 
inextricable writhing mass of humanity, wheels, sprockets, bells, and 
alr-pumps. 

Disaster was averted, and the Germans, quick to see their advantage, 
charged upon the fallen euemy before they had time to rise, dnd in ten 
minutes the sun set on a glorious victory fur Von Tarlenheim. 


That night Rupert was summoned to the Emperor's teut. 

“ Your name ?" asked the Emperor. 

“ Hentzau,” replied Rupert. 

“You are a brave soldier,” sajd the Emperor, “ Vou Tarlenheim 
tells me you saved the day.” ; 

“No, not I,” replied Rupert, modestly—* not I, sire, but my new 
patent galvanized cat-teaser, of which I present you with a compli- 
mentary roll.” 

And he took one from the folds of his military cloak. 

“You see, sire, it is merely a roll of zinc perforated with carpet- 
tacks.” 

The Emperor looked at it with interest. 

“Aba! The French could not get over that, I see. Well, my lad, 
we wish to reward you,” he said, in a moment. “ You have saved 
the empire. Name your most ardent wish and it shall be gratified.” 

Von Tarlenheim paled. He still did not wish Rupert for a son-in- 
Jaw. That would not aid him in his ambition; he feared all was lost. 
But Hentzau did not answer as he had feared he would. 

“Sire,” said he, “‘ I am about to go to America with my new inven- 
tion. A testimonial saying that you have used my cat-teaser, and 
find it all I claim for it, is all 1 wish.” 

Von Tarlenheim gave a sigh of relief. The blow he had feared 
seemed to have been averted. 

He little knew the subtle designs for the future that actuated Rupert 
Hentzau in making that request ; indeed, he knew no more of his mo- 
tives than yoa will know until you read the concluding chapters of 
this interesting romance, which will not be written until the collab- 
orators settle a slight difficulty which has arisen between them 
as to their respective shares in the royalties of the published volume. 
Mr. Pope wishes eighty per cent. and the publishers desire forty, an 
arrangement which would leave the real author with an ingrowing 
income of minus twenty per cent. on every copy sold. 





“SAY NOTHING, BUT SAW WOOD.” 
“Por uee uv, Jake. TueM KAOUNG FELLERS WON'T BE IN IT WITH YOU KY THE TIME SPRING COMES.” 


ALL THAT WAS CLAIMED. TO A BICYCLE GIRL. 
Why so sad, Wilbur?” I fear the X-ray light, my love 

“Lost my wheel. Bought it from a man who said Turned on thee would reveal 
it would go like the wind—and it did. Went like the That thou hast on thy left-hand side 
deuce for an hour, and then died down completely.” No heart, but just a wheel. 

ee And yet, of all the wheels that go, 

“My son has taken to riding those twowheezicles,” The finest of the fine, 
said Mra. Spriggins, ‘and he’s perfectly crazy about I would that self-eame wheel of which 
‘em. He buys every new fandango that comes out I write were wholly mine. 

What with rheamatic 
tires and patent feet 
gear, and cycloramas 
to show how far he's 
rid, he’s just ruining 
himself as far as bis 
flancées are con- 
cerned.” 

————— 

* Well, Dawson, old 
chap, it is: five years 
since I saw you. How 
goes the library ?” 

“The library? Oh, 
I've given up collect- 
ing bowks and gone 
into wheels. I've a 
full set of the Har- 
vards, and my Arenas 
are lacking only in the 
8. You don't hap- 
pen to know where I 
could find an unused 
‘93 Arena, do you?” 

> 

* Sold your bicycle, 
Hicks 7” 

sea Ls There's no- 
thing like an adver- 
tisement in the news- 
paper if you want to 
sell something. I got 
$45 for the wheel, and 
the advertising only 
cost $42.” 


—— 





* T've found out one 
* said Jack. 
* What's that ?” 
What repartee is." 
“ And what is it?” 
“It's mewers that 
papa gets off, but what 
would be impudence if 
I said ‘em.” 





_————_ 


“Can I get board 
at your place ?” asked 
Hicks of Mr. Slowpay. 

“Yes. I thimk after 





you'd be. bored to 
death,” said Mr. Slow- 


pay ONE OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTURE. 
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GEN : 
GSE OS® 


We are 


You Know us! ox. 


high-grade bicycles; we’ might say the highest grade. 
All the qualifying adjectives in Webster could be utilized 
and not make it more emphatic than we have done in 
the use of the two words, “ HIGHEST GRADE.” Attach 
#| due importance to this claim, keeping in mind that we 
would not know where to commence to build inferior 
wheels, and the whole story is told. wm wm 























SW 

y SS Models “A” and “B,” for ladies and gents, 

| 4 Foura list $100.00; Models “‘C” and “ D,” for ladies 
y 


| and gents, list $75.00. SOLD ONLY UNDER 


>4 OUR TRADE-MARK NAME AND STRONG 
WE) y CS DIRECT GUARANTEE. Models “A” and “B,” 





“ 

@ 

\ finished in dark-green, black, or clear white 
~ ) enamel, handsomely gold striped. Can you conceive of anything more 
Wwe | handsome than the ladies’ Model “ B,” in white enamel, with its gold orna- 
} YS mentation, and heavily nickel-plated trimmings ; or Model “ A,” gent’s wheel, 
\) Q'S in dark-green enamel, with handsome gold striping ? Mark the Prediction! 
A | The Wheel of the Future is the “‘ WHITE.”” No argument about this whatever. 


\N _ 
WS 2) Our Catalogue is the handsomest ever issued. 
<S yi It is yours for the asking. Address 
Y, 
Y) 


= SY» White Sewing Machine Co, (esxsis) 


= CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
NEW YORK. «™® BOSTON. vow SAN FRANCISCO. 
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“The added pleasure from riding a 
Columbia Bicycle is worth every dol- 
lar of the $100 a Columbia costs.” 














is the unanimous verdict of the thousands upon thousands of 
Columbia riders during the past eighteen years that no other 
bicycle gives the same enduring, satisfactory service. 
The demand for Columbias has made the Columbia factories 
at Hartford the largest in the world, and the cost of experimenting, 
testing, and proving keeps pace with this growth. 

Our scientific proving, combined with the most rigid inspection 
of every detail, is what makes Columbia quality certain. 

There is no guesswork in the making of Columbias, nor, for that 
matter, is there any in the making of Hartford bicycles, next best 
to Columbias. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The Art Catalogue of Columbia Bicycles, giving full details of Columbia and Hartford construction 
can be had free by calling upon the nearest Columbia agent, or will be mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


Columbia Branch Houses and Agencies are in almost every city and town. 
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